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Among the many curious works which passed under the name of 
dictionary in the seventeenth century, none was more curious than 
The Ladies Dictionary compiled by N. H. and printed for John 
Dunton in 1694. Consisting of 760 pages,? this work was intended 
to serve as ‘‘a Compleat Directory to the Female-Sex in all Rela- 
tions, Companies, Conditions and States of Life; even from Child- 
hood down to Old-Age, and from the Lady at the Court to the Cook- 
maid in the Country.’ ‘‘Directory’’ would indeed be a more ac- 
curate title than ‘‘dictionary.’’ N. H. defines ‘‘dictionary’’ con- 
servatively enough as ‘‘a storehouse of words orderly digested and 
explained’”’ ;* but his own work is erratic and deals with topics and 
ideas rather than with words. Instead of definitions, one finds dis- 
cussions, debates, essays, letters, characters, and anecdotes; for the 
book was obviously intended not so much for hasty consultation as 
for entertaining reading. Whatever its deficiencies, the women of 
the day must have found it both useful and amusing. The modern 
reader of The Ladies Dictionary, though constantly annoyed by the 
lack of system and rebuffed by the lack of taste, derives much in- 
formation not only about the social conditions but about the ways of 
dictionary makers and booksellers and—through the maze of 
plagiarisms — about the ‘‘best sellers’’ of the day, more especially 
dictionaries and books for and about women. 

The Ladies Dictionary was heralded by a long and profession- 
ally conducted advertising campaign centering in the pages of 


1The title page does not indicate the author, but the dedicatory letter is 
signed ‘‘N. H.’’ 

2The pagination is extremely erratic. Collation by signatures: A—Q 8, 
Aa— Mm 8, Aaa — Mmm 4, Aaaa — Hhhh 8. 

3Dedicatory letter, A 2v. 

40Op. cit., M 5r. 
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Dunton’s Athenian Mercury. In the number dated March 11, 1693 
Dunton announced his intention of bringing out a work dealing 
with ‘‘Love, Marriage, the Behaviour, Dress and Humours of the 
Female Sex’’ and invited contributions from ‘‘all Ladies and 
Batchellors that have anything very Curious by ’em upon any of 
the aforementioned Heads.’’ By December 30, the ‘‘elaborate 
work’’ had been ‘‘long preparing’’; by February 17, 1694, it haq 
reached the press; on March 17, it was promised for the following 
Monday ; and by March 20, it had actually appeared, and the entire 
number of The Athenian Mercury was given over to a review re. 
printed from Dunton’s Compleat Inbrary for February, 1694, 
After much enthusiastic description, of the work and several quota- 
tions ‘‘for a tast,’’ the reviewer concludes: ‘‘I cannot see how they 
[women] can be without it, in all their concerns of Business, Life, 
Houses and Conversation . . . and besides it is written in a smart, 
pleasant and witty Stile, and with so flowing an Eloquence, that 
you would always believe the Author capable of saying much more 
upon a Subject than he do’s.’’ 

The identity of the compiler, N. H., remains a puzzle. Some ten 
years earlier ‘‘N. H., Merchant of London’’ had written two books 
for Dunton: The Compleat Tradesman and The Pleasant Art of 
Money-catching.® The former was a serious and competent business 
manual; but the latter, though called ‘‘the Second Part of the 
Compleat Tradesman,’’ had a more Duntonesque flavor — with its 
irresistible title page, its poorly planned and eccentric text, and its 
mixture of the useful (business forms, an account of the penny 
post, etc.) with the entertaining (advice on such questions as, ‘‘ How 
to Travel all England over without a Farthing,’’ ‘‘How to pay 
Debts without Money,’’ and ‘‘Who they are and the very Persons 
pointed at that will never thrive’’).° The Pleasant Art, patently a 
bookseller’s device to trade on the success of The Compleat Trades- 
man, appealed to a wider audience and proved even more popular. 
If the pen of the merchant was really light enough to write The 
Pleasant Art, it is conceivable that he was responsible also for The 
Ladies Dictionary and that Dunton merely preferred not to mention 
his unromantic calling. In any case, the reviewer in The Athenian 


5The Compleat Tradesman, second edition, and The Pleasant Art were issued 
in 1684, 

6The Compleat Tradesman was reprinted as The Exact Dealer’s Daily Com 
panion in 1721; The Pleasant Art was reissued in 1737, 1782, 1784, 1788, 1791, 
1794, 1848, ete. 
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Mercury — Dunton or some one working under his direction — at- 
tempts to mystify his readers as follows: 


As for the Author of the Book, I know him not, but whoever he is, he seems 

to be cut out on purpose for such a Business, for one may find him quite through 
the Book to be a Man of great Experience in Female Affairs, and very well 
yers’d in the deep, hidden and profound Mysteries of Love Intreagues, Amours, 
ge, And he hath done it with so much Wit, with so smart and feeling an Air, 
whether he Commends the Sex, tells a Story, or reproves a Vice, as shews him 
to have Commene’d Mr. of Arts that way. 
Whether N. H. the merchant or some other N. H. was the ostensible 
author, the work seems to me clearly the product of a group. Only 
plural authorship could account reasonably for the constant repeti- 
tion of items — many being treated twice and some three times’? — 
and for other overlapping material. When we have discussed the 
many sources of the work, the advantages of having several com- 
pilers, each responsible for material about women in certain sources, 
will be increasingly apparent. That Dunton did not reduce, or re- 
quire N. H. to reduce, the whole to better form is inexcusable but 
thoroughly characteristic and understandable when we consider the 
great speed with which the former was turning out major and 
minor ‘‘undertakings’’ at this period.® 

The author professes to have given the fruits of his experience as 
well as those of a mysterious ‘‘ Madam —————-’”’ and of many other 
ladies who sent in ‘‘manuscripts’’ as requested and to have ‘‘con- 
sulted the most valuable Books written for and against the Fair Sex 
as also Mr. Blaneard’s, Mr. Blount’s, and other Dictionaries of 
note... .’’® One is therefore prepared for a compilation but hardly 
for such an extraordinary compilation as he finds. Upon scrutiny, 
The Ladies Dictionary proves to be a literary mosaic in which are 
pieced together, often maladroitly, information on and sentiments 
about women from practically every work of the century which 
specifically discussed that topic. 

In enumerating the chief sources used by N. H., it may be well 
to deal first with those acknowledged in the passage just quoted from 
the dedicatory epistle. 

7Under A alone, Agnes (B Ir, C 8v), Agnodice (B 2v, C 8v), Anchorette 
(B lv, C 8r), and Aurora (D lv, D 2v) are treated twice; and Agatha (B Ir, 
B 2v, C 8r), three times. Such a repetition of items seems to indicate also the 
use of more than one source for the biographical data. See section 4 of the text. 

8The Term Catalogues list 37 publications by Dunton between June, 1693, and 
June, 1694. However, the advertisement bound in with The Compleat Library 
for July — November, 1693, lists 62 books as ‘‘ lately printed for John Dunton’’ 


and 9 more as in press. 
*Dedicatory letter, A 3r. 
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1. Under each letter two or three medical entries are include 
and credited to ‘‘Dr. Blanchard.’’ These are taken verbatim from 
Steven Blankaart’s well known Lexicon medicum, which was trans. 
lated into English in 1683 as A Physical Dictionary and appeared 
in a second English edition in 1693. 

2. Although the debt to Thomas Blount’s Glossographia (1656, 


1661, 1670, 1674, 1681, ete.) is a much greater one, individual items _ 


are not credited to him as to Blankaart. A cursory glance through 
The Ladies Dictionary impresses one with the number of authorities 
consulted and acknowledged; items are credited, for example, to 
Milles’ Treasury of the Times, Brown’s Vulgar Errors, Cowell 
Camden, Rider, Bullokar, Sumner, Minsheu, Cotgrave, Heylyn, ete, 
Investigation reveals, however, that all these items were taken from 
Blount, who had done the study involved and made the acknowl. 
edgments in his Glossographia. Toward the end of the section de. 
voted to each letter in The Ladies Dictionary is a series of long and 
varied items derived verbatim from Blount.’ 

3. Another dictionary which was constantly drawn upon without 
acknowledgment of any kind was Elisha Coles’ English Dictionary 
(1676, 1677, 1685, 1692, ete.). Items taken from Coles are more 
numerous than those from Blount but briefer, dealing in most cases 
with proper names but sometimes with curiosities, in both of which 
Coles abounded. The following are typical items derived verbatim 
from Coles: 

Aglaes, a very great she-eater, Megacle’s Daughter. 

Astroarch, Queen of Planets, the Moon. 

Ave Maria, Her Salutation by the Angel.11 
As in his use of Blount, N. H. took a series of items near the end of 
each section from Coles.'” 

It is pertinent here to point out the lack of assimilation of ma- 
terials from various sources. The Ladies Dictionary is alphabetical 
only in the loosest sense of the word. Items beginning with A are 
usually found somewhere under A but without regard to the se- 
quence of letters following the initial A. The series of entries from 
Blount is inserted in a block and hence forms an alphabetical se- 
quence of its own. Then follows a block from Coles with its separate 


10For example, Affinity to Anchoress (C 7v-8r), Bigamy to Buxomness (F 
5v-6v), Chiromancer to Complement (H 6r-7v), Gallant to Graces (Bb 1v), 
Serenade to Suada (Mmm lv-4r), ete. 

11Coles, 1692 ed., B 3v, D lv, D 2r; Ladies Dictionary, C 8r-v. 

12For example, Abea to Autonoc (C 8r-v), Belides to Berecynthia (F 6v), 
Caenia to Chloris (H 7v-8v), Galanthus to Graeae (Bb Ir-v), ete. 
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alp habetical sequence. Materials from other sources are inserted in 
similar blocks following the order of their original presentation. 
With probably the most erratic pagination of all Dunton’s books 
and equally erratic alphabetization, the work can be used as a dic- 
tiomary only by the most determined consultant. An even worse 
feature is the repetition and overlapping of items. If a word has 
been treated briefly by Coles and exhaustively by Blount, Coles’ 
definition is not eliminated but stands weakly a page or so beyond 
the competent discussion by Blount. Such a condition of the text 
certainly points not only to inadequate supervision but also to 
plurality of authorship. 

4. Most difficult to determine are the sources of biographical 
data for the many items on classical women. The few items on 
Biblical and modern women are brief and were probably written 
by the compiler or his assistants. The biographical dictionaries 
available, because of their dependence on common classical sources 
as well as on each other, offer very similar material and phrasing. 
Many items in The Ladies Dictionary appear to have been drawn 
from Charles Estienne’s Dictionarium Historicum, Geographicum, 
Poeticum, ete., or from a close derivative of Estienne. Estienne’s 
work, dating from 1553, had been often reissued in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and had been revised in 1686 by Nicholas 
Lloyd. 

The Ladies Dictionary 


Argyra, a Beautiful Nymph, whose 
Charming Features so Ravished Solem- 
nus [sic], that not finding means to 
enjoy her, he dyed for Love: Where- 
upon Venus in Compassion to his Suf- 
ferings, turned him into a Fountain, 
in which, whomsoever Bathed, were 
Cured of ‘Love Sy). 


Estienne 
(1686 edition) 


Argyra, nympha, cujus amore cum 

Selenius torqueretur, obiit ejus nimio 

desiderio, & a Venere in cognominem 

fluvium mutatus est, cujus aquam 

amantibus prodesse ad amoris remedia 


Agave, Cadmi & Hermiones _filia, 


Echioni Thebano nupsit, ex quo Pen- 
theum filium suscepit, qui cum ab- 
stemius esset, ac propterea Bacchi 
sacra despicaretur, ab ipsa matre, re- 
liquisque Maenadibus, inter Baccha- 
nalia, jam rex Thebarum, membratim 
diseerptus est (D 2v). 


Alcithoe, Thebana mulier, quae, cum 
Bacchum, ejusque orgia contemneret, 
caeterisque mulieribus sacra celebran- 
tibus, cum sororibus & ancillis lanificio 
operam daret, ab irato Baccho in ves- 
pertilionem commutata est, telae autem 
in vitem & hederam (D 4v). 


Agave, was Daughter to Cadmus and 
Hermione, Marryed to LEchiron of 
Thebes, by whom she had Pentheus, 
who ~>. King of Thebes, after his 
Fatiiers death; but torn to pieces by 
his Mother and other Women, at the 
feet of Baccus, in their drunken fits, 
because he disapproved of such un- 
seemly Revels (B 2v). 


Alcithoe, for despising the Feasts of 
Bacchus and spinning at home, whilst 
other women were Celebrating his Fes- 
tival, is fabled to be turned into a 
Batt, and her spinning yarn into Ivy 
and a Vine (B 3r). 
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Other biographical items bearing no resemblance to Estienne ap. 
pear to have been derived from Louis Morery’s Grand Dictionairs 
Historique (first edition, Lyon, 1674; sixth, revised by Le Clere, 
1691, etce.). Not only was this French work well known as a recent 
and monumental compilation, but special publicity was being given 
it in connection with its translation into English. Dunton’s Com. 
pleat Library for July, 1692, announced this project; and the nun. 
ber for September of the same year contained further remarks on 
Morery. The English translation was published just too late for 
use in the preparation of The Ladies Dictionary ;* but the following 


items suggest the use of the French version as a source. 


Morery14 


Archidamie, fille de Cléonyme Roy de 
Sparte, ayant sci que le Senat avoit 
ordonné que toutes les femmes sortis- 
sent hors de la ville, avant le siege 
dont Pyrrhus la menagoit, parit 1’épée 
4 la main devant les Senateurs, & leur 
dit que les meres de tant de braves 
guerriers qui se préparoient 4 com- 
battre, n’avoient pas moins de courage 
qu’eux, pour la défense de leur patrie. 
Ce qui obligea le Senat de revoquer 
son Decret (1, 238-239). 


Agraulos, fille de Ceerops Roy d’- 
Athenes . . . Elle eut la curiosité 
d’ouvrir le panier d’ozier, ot. Minerve 
avoit enfermé le petit Erichthonius; & 
cette Déesse, disent les Poétes, troubla 
l’esprit d’Agraulos par une fureur si 
violente, qu’elle se jetta du haut d’une 
tour dans un précipice ... (1, 61). 


The Ladies Dictionary 


Archidamia Cleonigmus, a King of 
Sparta’s Daughter, hearing that upon 
the approach of Phyrus to besiege the 
City, the Senators had made a Decree 
that all the Women should depart it, 
she went boldly with a drawn Sword 
in her hand to the Senate-house, and 
told them, That the Mothers, Sisters 
and Wives of those Warriers that were 
to fight the Enemy, seorn’d to be less 
Valiant than they, and thereupon got 
the Decree revoked (B 4v). 


Agraules, was Daughter to Cecrops, 
sometimes King of Athens, who being 
over curious, though forbid it in open- 
ing a Basket, wherein Minerva had 
hid Erechthonius, was stricken with 
Phrensy, to that height of madness, 
that running to a precipice, she threw 
her self headlong from it, and was 
dashed in pieces on the Rocks (B 3r). 


While Estienne and Morery are highly probable sources, we can 
positively identify a further source of biographical data used by 
N. H. Thomas Heywood’s Generall History of Women (first edition, 
1624; second, 1657) contained ‘‘the Lives of the most Holy and 
Prophane, the most Famous and Infamous in all ages, exactly de- 
seribed not only from Poeticall Fictions, but from the most Ancient, 


13Only an approximate date can be given for the appearance of the English 
translation of Morery’s work. The Compleat Library for Jan., 1694 (III, no. 
33), which probably came out late, speaks of Morery’s work as ‘‘now publisht 
and sold’’; but the entry in The Transcript of the Register of the .. . Sta 
tioners (111, 453) is dated Mar. 20. The Athenian Mercury (xt, no. 13) estab- 
lishes the date of the publication of The Ladies Dictionary as Mar. 19. It had 
reached the press early in February (Athenian Mercury, xl, no. 4). 

14Grand Dictionaire Historique, ninth ed., Amsterdam, 1702. The entries in 
question were unaltered from earlier editions. 
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Modern, and Admired Historians... .’"° A startling evidence of 
the fundamental similarity in aim of The Ladies Dictionary and 
The Generall History is found in the fact that N. H. in describing 
his own work in his dedicatory letter reprints whole passages from 
Heywood’s description of his own work in his address to the 
reader® The following summary of the nine books will show the 
wide scope and appositeness of the material available in Heywood : 
goddesses; muses, sybils, vestals, graces; illustrious queens, wives, 
mothers, daughters; adulteresses; Amazons, etc. ; chaste women and 
wanton; pious women; learned women; and ‘‘women in generall.’’ 
N. H. acknowledged one long excerpt from Heywood but has several 
other conspicuous verbatim borrowings on various topics.’* Certain 
biographical items — Aurora, Aretaphila, ete. — are borrowed ver- 
batim ;*7 and undoubtedly many more are condensed and rearranged 
from Heywood’s copious material. 

5. N. H. also made use of the highly specialized glossary which 
appeared in Mundus Muliebris; Or, The Ladies’ Dressing Room 
Unlock’d, a thin quarto issued three times in 1690. Except for a 
preface probably composed by her father, Mundus Muliebris was 
the work of Mary Evelyn, daughter of the diarist and prodigy of 
learning and piety who had died in her nineteenth year in 1685. 
The satirical poem, ‘‘ A Voyage to Marryland,’’ was freighted with 
foreign, mostly French, terms used in the dressing room; and these 
were subsequently explained in ‘‘The Fop Dictionary, or An Alpha- 
betical Catalogue of the Hard and Foreign Names and Terms of the 
Art Cosmetick.’’ In The Ladies Dictionary under Apparel N. H. 
explains 38 terms of dress and under Appurtenances, 18 further 
terms, all of which had appeared in similar phrasing in ‘‘The Fop 
Dictionary.’”!* 

18Title page, 1657 ed. For an analysis of the sources of Heywood’s work, see 
Robert G. Martin’s ‘‘ A Critical Study of Thomas Heywood’s Gunaikeion [the 
original title]’’ in Studies in Philology, xx (April, 1923), 160-183. 

16Generall History, A 3r-4r; Ladies Dictionary, A 3v-4r. A further passage 


from the preface to Heywood’s fourth book, p. 225 is incorporated into the 
address to the reader in The Ladies Dictionary, A 4r. 

17A long anecdote of conversion in The Ladies Dictionary, G 2r-4r, is taken 
verbatim from Heywood, pp. 641-647, with acknowledgment to ‘‘ Mr. Heywood.’’ 
Other verbatim but unacknowledged entries are: Nuptial Dowries (Heywood, 
p. 463; Ladies Dictionary, Bbb 8r-v) ; Nuptial Gifts (Heywood, pp. 463-464; 
Ladies Dictionary, Bbb 8v-Cee 1r); Nuptial Ornaments (Heywood, pp. 465, 
467; Ladies Dictionary, Cee 1r) ; Bachelors (Heywood, p. 458; Ladies Diction- 
ary, D 6v-7r); She-Orators (Heywood, pp. 523-524; Ladies Dictionary, Kkk 
2v); Aurora (Heywood, pp. 149-150; Ladies Dictionary, D 1v); Aretaphila 
(Heywood, p. 170; Ladies Dictionary, D 1v) ; ete. 

18sMundus Muliebris, first ed., 1690, pp. 13-22; Ladies Dictionary, B 5v-6v. 
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Mundus Muliebris Ladies Dictionary 


Firmament. Diamonds, or other pre- A Firmament, Precious Stones, 


cious Stones heading the Pins which Diamonds and the like, which Ladies 


they stick in the Tour and Hair, like head their pins withal, to make their 
Stars (First ed., 1690, p. 18). heads shine, and look in their Towerg 
like Stars (B 6v). 


In 1691, in response to Mary Evelyn’s work, appeared another 
slender quarto called Mundus Foppensis; Or, The Fop Display’d, 
Being the Ladies Vindication ... with a short Supplement to the 
Fop-Dictionary ... for the use of the Town-Beaus. After a satirical 
poem called ‘‘The Fop Display’d,’’ the anonymous author explained 
briefly 26 French terms indispensable to ‘‘men of mode.’’ N. H, in 
the item, Attire of Men,’® made use of these words and definitions 
but, instead of presenting a mere list, worked them into a satirical 
piece. 


Mundus Foppensis Ladies Dictionary 
Le Grass, The Furniture of a Suit One shews to the next at hand, his Le 


(D 2r). Grass, the Furniture of his Suit, and 
Eveille . . . more sprightly and airey demands if it be not Eveille, more 
(D 2r). sparkishly and Airy, than any he has 
Deshabille, Undrest, or rather in a seen. Then he pointing at another, 
eareless Dress (D lv). erys he is Deshabille, that is in a care- 
Chedreux, A Periwig (D 1v). less Dress, and that his Chedreue 


En Cavalier, Like a Gentleman (D1v). Periwig is not of a coal black... not 
Esclat, Of Beauty, or the Lustre of En Cavalier, like a Gentleman ... He 


Beauty (D lv). tells her in a languishing Tone, she is 
A Revoir, Till I see you again (D 2r). Esclat, the Lustre of Beauty, ... and 
Couchee, going to bed (D 2r). so parting, says a Revoir, Madan, till 
Brandenburger, A Morning Gown I see you again; then he being Top- 

(D lv). heavy, is for Couchee, going to Bed; 


but not being able to pull off his 
Cloaths lies all Night in his Branden- 
burger, or Night-gown (B 7v-8r). 

6. The several characters scattered through The Ladies Diction- 
ary derive from Thomas Fuller’s The Holy State and the Profane 
State (1642, 1648, 1652, 1663, etce.). N. H. has made use of all per- 
tinent material in Fuller: ‘‘Good Wife,’’ ‘‘Good Husband,’’ ‘‘Good 
Parent,’’ ‘‘Good Child,’’ ‘‘Good Widow,’’ and ‘‘Constant Virgin”’ 
as well as ‘‘Of Fame’’ and ‘‘Of Contentment.’’ Here the plagiarism 
is not merely perfunctory; N. H. treats his source freely, changing 
the phrasing or word order, substituting one figure for another, 
often elaborating a point and adding a reflection at the conclusion. 
The following quotations from the characters of ‘‘The Good Wife’’ 
will indicate N. H.’s procedure: 


19Mundus Foppensis, D 1v-2r; Ladies Dictionary, B 7r-8r. 
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The Holy State and the Profane State 


Her clothes are rather comely then 
costly, and she makes plain cloth to be 
velvet by her handsome wearing it. 
She is none of our dainty dames, who 
love to appear in variety of sutes 
every day new, as if a good gown, like 
a stratageme in warre, were to be used 
put once; But our good wife sets up 
a sail according to the keel of her 
husbands estate; and if of high 
parentage, she doth not so remember 
what she was by birth, that she for- 
gets what she is by match (1663 ed., 


Ladies Dicti 
. .- her Cloaths are rather comely than 
costly, and in her neat wearing them, 
they set her off with as much decency 
as Embroideries of Gold; she admires 
not variety and change of Suits, but 
sets up a Sale according to the Keel 
of her Husbands Estate; and though 
of high Parentage, her mind is not 
puft up to Pride and Boasting, no, 
they are far wide of her, not so much 
remembring what she was by Birth, 
as what she is by Match... (EHeee 
5r). 


B lv). 

7. The Ladies Calling (1667, 1673, 1675, 1676, 1677, 1693, ete.) 
by the author of The Whole Duty of Man, with its comprehensive 
discussion of ‘‘the female virtues and the female states,’’ could not 
fail to catch N. H.’s attention and has yielded most of its fruit to 
the latter’s harvest, as the following table indicates: 


References to borrowed 


Topics discussed in References passages in Ladies 
Ladies Calling (1673 edition) Dictionary 
Modesty Pp. 1-28 —_—— 
Meekness 29-47 Ll 4r-7r 
Compassion 48-64 K 4r-7r 
Affability 65-78 5v-7r 
Piety 79-142 
Of Virgins 143-164 Ceee 4v-8v 
Of Wives 165-209 Eeee 2v-4v 
Of Widows 210-234 Ffff 1v-4r 


The section on modesty was neglected by N. H. only because, as we 
shall show, he had found more congenial material on that topic 
elsewhere.*° The author of The Ladies Calling would have been 
dismayed to find his eloquent section on piety unappreciated even by 
a plagiarist ; ‘‘I am sensible,’’ he says, ‘‘that this Section is spun 
out,’’ but ‘‘the Piety which this designs to reeommend’’ is ‘‘the one 
necessary thing, which most influences all other endowment.’”* 
N. H. also omits reflections on, motherhood from the section on wives 
and curtails the discussion of care of the young under Widows. 
Except for such telescoping of dull or pious parts, N. H. follows 
The Ladies Calling closely. 


20In Codrington’s Second Part of Youth’s Behaviour; see section 10 in text. 

21Ladies Calling, 1673 ed., p. 140. It is not necessary here to discuss the 
authorship of this work, which has been attributed to Richard Allestree, Lady 
Pakington, Archbishop Sterne, and others. 
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The Ladies Calling 


For tho the adulterations of art, 
can represent in the same Face beauty 
in one position, and deformity in an- 
other, yet nature is more sincere, and 
never meant a serene and clear for- 
head, should be the frontispiece to a 
cloudy, tempestuous heart (P. 29). 


Ladies Dictionary 


.. . for although the Adulterations of 
Art can represent in the same Fa 
Beauty in one Position, and Deformity 
in another; yet Nature is more gin. 
cere, and never intended a clear ang 
serene Forehead should be the Fron. 
tispiece to a Cloudy and Tempestuous 
Heart ... (Ll 4r). 


8. N. H. drew only slightly on a similar work, The English Gen. 
tlewoman, by Richard Brathwait (1631, 1641, 1652, 1655, 1656, 
1685, 1692, ete.). Items showing indebtedness, though somewhat 
freely treated, are: Gate or Gesture; Eye, how to govern it; and 


Tongue, how to govern tt. 
The English Gentlewoman 


This cannot Decency endure. When 
she sees Women, whose Modesty should 
be the Ornament of their Beauty, de- 
meane themselves more like Actors 
than civill Professants, shee compas- 
sionately suffers with them, and with 
choyce precepts of morall instruction 
. . . She labours to reclaime them 
(1631 ed., p. 82). 


Ladies Dictionary 

Decency her self beholding a Lady 
whose Modesty should be the Ornament 
of her Beauty, demean herself in the 
streets, or elsewhere, more like an 
Actress on the Stage, than Virtues 
Imitatress, she endeavours to reclaim 
her, by soberly admonishing her . . . 
(Aa 5r). 


9. Another work which, like The Ladies Calling, yielded almost 
its entire contents to N. H. was A Lady’s New Year’s Gift by 
George Savile, First Marquis of Halifax, first printed in 1688 and 
many times reissued separately and in the Miscellames. Here again 
a table may make N. H.’s debt most obvious: 


References to borrowed 


Topics discussed by passages in Ladies 


Halifax References22 Dictionary 
Religion Pp. 2-7 Tii 4v-5v 
Husband 7-19 Bb 6v-Ce 3r 
House, Family, Children 20-27 Ff 4v-8r 
Behaviour, Conversation 27-33 F3r-5r 
Friendships 33-35 P 8r-Q Ir 
Censure 36-38 I 5r-6r 
Vanity and Affectation 38-42 Dddd 2r-4r 
Pride 42-44 
Diversions 44-46 L 6r-8r 


Despite some selection and rearrangement, borrowed passages fol- 
low closely the ideas of the original. 


22The Complete Works of George Savile First Marquess of Halifax, ed. by 
Walter Raleigh, Oxford, 1912, with text based on the first edition of The Mis- 
cellanies, 1700. The 1700 edition had no noteworthy variations from earlier 
editions. 
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A Lady’s New Year’s Gift Ladies Dictionary 


You must first lay it down for a .. . we therefore in the first place 
Foundation in general, That there is build our Foundation on the inequality 
Inequality in the Sexes, and that for of the Sex, considering that for the 
the better Oeconomy of the World, better Oeconomy of the World, Man 
the Men, who were to be the Law- who was to be the Lawgiver, had the 
givers, had the larger share of Reason larger share of Reason assigned him; 
pestow’d upon them; by which means and for the same Reason, the other 
our Sex is the better prepar’d for Sex is the better for the Complaisance 
the Compliance that is necessary for and Compliance that is necessarily re- 
the better performance of those quired in the performance of those 
Duties which seem to be most properly Duties which most properly seem to be 
assign ’d to it.... Your Sex wanteth assigned to it,... The fair Sex want 
our Reason for your Conduct, and our (generally) the Reason of the other 
Strength for your Protection; Ours for Conduct, and Strength for Pro- 
wanteth your Gentleness to soften, and _ tection; and in lieu thereof, they com- 
to entertain us (Pp. 7-8). municate Gentleness to soften, enter- 
tain and divert the Cares and Troubles 
of men... (Bb 7r). 


10. The Second Part of Youth’s Behaviour, Or Decency in Con- 
versation amongst Women by Robert Codrington appeared first with 
Francis Hawkins’ work, Youth’s Behaviour, in 1664 and was re- 
issued in 1672. Here also N. H. found and appropriated much 
pertinent material. 

References in Codrington References in Ladies 


Topics (1664 edition) Dictionary 
Recreation Pp. 26-30 Tii 2v, 5r-v, 4r-v 23 
Behaviour 31-43 F 3r-5r 
Beauty 43-48 E Ir-lv 
Spicery 87-97 Kkk 6v-7r 
Distillation 99-103 L 3y-4v 24 
Dairies 103-107 L 5r-6r 
Chirurgery 122-124 G 5v 
Silence 139-143 Kkk 8r-v 
Modesty 150-154 Q 8r-v 
Reading 161-170 F 2vy-3r 
Artificial Beauty R 6r-v, 11r-v 25 D 3v-4r 


It may be noted that N. H.’s entry on Behaviour is a composite of 
material from Halifax and Codrington and that Codrington’s items 
on Distillation and Dairies had originally been derived from Ger- 
vase Markham’s English Housewife (1611, ete.).2° Except for an 
occasional telescoping of material, N. H. again follows his source 
closely. 


23Even the signatures are erratic here. 

24N. H. acknowledges his borrowing in this instance with the words, ‘‘as 
Mr. Codrington tells.’’ 

25This material is found in letters appended to the work. 

26Compare The English Housewife (1675 ed., with the parts in question un- 
changed from earlier editions), Ppp 3r-v, Uuu 2v-Yyy Ir. 
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11. We turn next to a considerable group of household items — 
on cooking, serving, etiquette, ‘‘chyrurgery,’’ beautifying, ete, 
Toward this practical information N. H. adopted an anomaloys 
attitude. He included a good many such items and sometimes dealt 
superficially with them; more often he broke off impatiently with 
references to current authorities and promises of more original and 
extended treatment in the projected second part of his dictionary, 
The three practical items from Codrington — on dairies, spicery, 
and distillation*’ — are comparatively extensive, only the last prom. 
ising further treatment in the continuation of the dictionary. The 
items on chyrurgery, candying, and pastes, however, merely refer 
to authorities and promise communications from ‘‘ Ladies of the best 
Quality’’ in the second part. The authorities cited are favorite and 
often printed manuals, at least one of which was probably to be 
found in most middle class households.** N. H. deals more speci- 
fically with such topics as ways of beautifying the face, hair, hands, 
ete., and even gives directions for making powders, perfumes, ete.” 
Such items may have been adapted from the popular and numerous 
‘‘elosets of beauty’’ but were more probably received, as N. H. 
intimates, from lady correspondents. In such material novelty was 
an important element, and favorite recipes from ladies of fashion 
would be especially prized. 

The extended item on manners consists of material taken verbatim 
from the standard etiquette book, The Rules of Civility, the English 
version of Antoine de Courtin’s Nouveau Traité de la civilité. While 


27For references, see the table given above, under section 10 of text. 

28In The Ladies Dictionary, G 5v, H 5v, Ddd 6v, N. H. refers to various 
authorities in the fields under discussion. The Queens Closet Opened. Incom- 
parable secrets in physick, chirurgery, preserving, . .. presented to the queen 
by the most experienced persons of our times appeared in 1655 and was several 
times reissued up to 1683. The Countess of Kent’s Choice Manual had achieved 
its twentieth edition in 1691. Mrs. Hannah Woolley’s Gentlewoman’s Com- 
panion, originally issued in 1675, reached its third edition in 1682, while 
Gervase Markham’s English Housewife appeared frequently in various guises: 
as the second book of his Country Contentments from 1611 on, as the third book 
of his Way to Get Wealth from 1625 on, and separately from 1615 on. William 
Rabisha’s The Whole Body of Cooking Dissected was issued in 1673, 1675, and 
1682; and Robert May’s comprehensive collection of recipes called The Accom- 
plished Cook appeared in 1660, 1671, 1678 ‘‘approved by the fifty-five Years 
Experience and Industry of Robert May,’’ and 1685. Finally, Thomas Brugis’ 
Vade Mecum, Or A Companion for a Surgeon... Shewing the use of his In- 
struments, and virtues of Medicines simple and compound most in use, and how 
to make them up after the best Method reached a sixth edition in 1679 with 
large additions by Ellis Prat, M.D., and a seventh edition in 1689. 

29On beautification, P 4r-7r, Ce 6v-7r, Aaa 6v-7r; on perfumes, ete., Ggg 
2r-3r, Fff 1v-2v, Cee 4r-5r. 
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the English translation was made in 1671 and reissued in 1673, 
1675, and 1678, it is possible to specify that N. H. used the 1685 
yersion, in which some of the material in question appeared for the 


first time. 


Chapters in Rules of Civility References in 
(1685 edition) References Ladies Dictionary 

How to regulate our Conversation in 

Company Pp. 29-54 Kk 5v-6r 
Of Complements 87-90 Kk 6r-v 
What we are to observe at the Table 122-145 Kk 6v-7v 
What we are to observe at a Ball 154-158 Kk 7v 
The Civilities to be observ’d by a Su- 

periour to an Inferiour 254-256 Kk 7v_ 
The Civilities to be exercis’d among 

equals, and the Art of Railery 257-275 Kk 7v-8r 


In the long item on table behavior, the directions for carving are 
taken from Robert May’s Accomplished Cook.*° The terms of ecarv- 
ing, the monthly bills of fare, and other useful facts are derived 
from another well known work not mentioned by N. H., The Accom- 
plished Ladies Rich Closet of Rarities, by John Shirley, third edi- 
tion, 1691.*% 

A body of material on domestic service stands out rather oddly 
in a book mainly designed for the superior social classes. Besides an 
inclusive item on Servants female, there are several short items on 
the various kinds of domestics, addressed to the servants in business- 
like style, outlining their duties and promising: ‘‘If you attain to 
these Qualifications and be of an humble good Disposition, you will 
deserve a good Salary, and a great deal of Respect.’’*? For these 
items, N. H. was indebted to The Gentlewoman’s Companion (1675; 
third edition, 1682), usually attributed to the prolific writer, Mrs. 
Hannah Wooley.** 

12. A brief comment may be made here on the relations of The 
Ladies Dictionary to periodical literature. It is not surprising nor 
reprehensible, but it is perhaps of interest as an element in the com- 
pilation, that N. H. reprinted much material from Dunton’s 
Athenian Mercury. It is amusing to note that he is scrupulous in 


300p. cit., 1678 ed., B 2v-4v; Ladies Dictionary, Aaaa 8r-Bbbb Ir. 

310p. cit., 1691 ed., pp. 47-56, 138-142; Ladies Dictionary, Aaaa 8r, Bbbb 
1r-2v. 

32Ladies Dictionary, G 6v. 

33Instructions for Chamber-Maids, Nursery-Maids, Cook-Maids, Under Cook- 
Maids, Dairy-Maids, House-Maids, Scullery-Maids in Gentlewoman’s Companion, 
1675 ed., pp. 207-217 were used verbatim by N. H. in Ladies Dictionary, re- 
spectively, G 6r-v, Aaa lv-2r, G 5v-6r, Ceee 1r-v, Cece lv, Bb 4r, Kkk 5r. 
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almost every case to attribute such items to ‘‘The Athenians,”’ 


References in References in 


Topics Athenian Mercury Ladies Dictionary 
Friendship between Persons of a dif- Vol. I, no. 11 
ferent Sex April 28, 1691 N 8y-0 lr 
Friendship . . . may it continue if Vol. I, no. 15 
either Marry? May 11, 1691 O 2v-3r 
Love, what is it? Vol. II, no. 13 
July 7, 1691 Gg 2r-v 
Husband, whether lawful for a Young Vol. II, no. 15 
Lady to pray for one July 14, 1691 Bb 6r-v 
Wife, Advice about choosing a good Vol. II, no. 16 
one July 18, 1691 Eeee 1r-v 
Six Nights Rambles Vol. III, no. 3 
Aug. 4, 1691 Kkk 5v-6y 
Form of Courtship for the use of Vol. IV, no. 3 
young Batchelors Oct. 6, 1691 O 3v-6y 34 
Courtship of Men, how to be received Vol. IV, no. 13 
by the Fair-Sex Nov. 10, 1691 G 6v-H Ir 


The Ladies’ Mercury, of which four numbers (Feb. 28 to Mar. 
17, 1693) — probably the only ones ever printed — are preserved 
in the Bodleian, may also have supplied some slight material for 
N. H. Miss Stearns* suggests that this periodical was sponsored by 
Dunton ; if so, it may have been another means of working up a 
phenomenal sale for The Ladies Dictionary. Whether the sale satis- 
fied Dunton’s expectations is an interesting question. It is signi- 
ficant that The Ladies Dictionary was not reprinted and that, de- 
spite several promises, no second part appeared. Perhaps Dunton 
with his fertile imagination merely tired of the project and issued 
instead The Female War, 1697. The latter work, consisting of 
spirited ‘‘battles’’ between the sexes on questions of love and mar- 
riage, was a continuation of certain features which had appealed 
to women in The Athenian Mercury, and would no doubt have had 
more appeal and enjoyed a greater sale than another volume of the 
already exhaustive Ladies Dictionary. 

13. A novel feature is N. H.’s respectful treatment of Marriage 
Promoted by ‘‘a Person of Quality,’’ 1690. This remote forerunner 
of Malthus’ treatise is a short but able argument for early and 
universal marriage. Whether because of the quality of the writer, 
friendly relations with the bookseller, or the recency of the publica- 
tion, which no doubt occasioned much controversy, N. H. carefully 


34In this case the entire issue of The Athenian Mercury was reprinted, and 
in the following case almost the entire issue. 

35Bertha-Monica Stearns, ‘‘The First English Periodical for Women,’’ 
Modern Philology, xxviii (Aug., 1930), 45-59, 
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acknowledges each of the several items taken from this source with 
the remark, ‘‘See a book call’d Marriage Promoted.’’** 

14. In his attempt to make his Ladies Dictionary complete, N. H. 
paradoxically included a group of canting terms with some per- 
tinence to women. There were three possible recent sources for such 
material: Richard Head’s Canting Academy, 1673, 1674; Coles’ 
English Dictionary, which dealt very concisely with some cant ex- 

ressions;*? and B. E.’s New Dictionary of the Terms Ancient and 
Modern of the Canting Crew (undated, 1690-1700).** Both of the 
latter derived material from Head. However, whether or not B. E.’s 
dictionary was yet available, N. H.’s longer items were taken direct- 


ly from Head, as the following representative definitions show: 


Head 


Patrico... the service he ... 


saith is the marrying of 
couples, without the Gos- 
pel, or Book of Common- 
prayer, the solemnity 
whereof is thus. 

The parties to be mar- 
ried find out a dead horse, 
or any other Beast, and 
standing one on the one 
side and the other on the 
other, the Patrico bids 
them live together till 
death them part, and so 
shaking hands the wed- 


B. E. 


stroling Priests that 
marry under a Hedge 
without Gospel or Com- 
mon-prayer Book, the 
Couple standing on each 
side a Dead Beast, are 
bid to Live together till 
Death them do’s Part, so 
shaking Hands, the Wed- 
ding is ended; also any 
Minister, or Parson 
(I 3r). 


Ladies Dictionary 


. . . The Service he saith 
is the marrying of Cou- 
ples without the Gospel, 
or Book of Common Pray- 
er, the solemnity whereof 
is thus, the Parties to be 
marry’d find out a dead 
horse, or any other beast 
and standing one on the 
one side and the other on 
the other the Patrico bids 
them live together till 
Death them do part; and 
so shaking hands the 
Wedding is ended (Ddd 


ding is ended (1673 ed., 6v). 
p. 82). 


Such longer items — about a dozen in number*® — are taken not 
from the word-list in The Canting Academy but from the descrip- 
tions of the various orders of rogues and canters — material which 
can be traced back to Thomas Dekker’s The Belman of London, 


86Material borrowed under the following headings: Single Life, Marriage 
Promoted, pp. 40-42, Ladies Dictionary, Kkk 7r-8r; Foreign Project, Marriage 
Promoted, pp. 20-24, 30 ff., 55 ff., Ladies Dictionary, Q 6v-8r; Illegitimates, 
Marriage Promoted, p. 42 ff., Ladies Dictionary, Ee 1r; Lacedemonians, Mar- 
riage Promoted, p. 41 ff., Ladies Dictionary, Gg 3v-4r. 
‘ Py a editions and N. H.’s debt to Coles for other material, see above, section 

of text. 

88For a study of early cant lexicography, see my article, ‘The Development 
of Cant Lexicography in England, 1566-1785,’’ Studies in Philology, xxxvm1 
(July, 1941), 462-479. 

89Autem Morts, Head, op. cit., p. 85, Ladies Dictionary, B 4v; Bawd, Head, 
pp. 102-103, Ladies Dictionary, D 7r-v; Huff, Head pp. 97-99, Ladies Dictionary, 
Bb 5v-6r; Mumpers, Head, pp. 79-81, Ladies Dictionary, Ll 1r-v; Night-walkers, 
Head, pp. 107-108, Ladies Dictionary, Aaa 2r-3r; Dozxies, Head, p. 86, Ladies 
Dictionary, Hhh 5r-v; ete. 
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1608, and in good part through Dekker to Harman’s Caveat o 
Warening for Commen Cursetors, c. 1566. Numerous shorter 
definitions of cant terms were probably derived from the cant. 
English vocabulary in The Canting Academy, except for one or two 
included in blocks of material from Coles. 

In order to make more graphic the mosaic structure of The Ladies 
Dictionary, I shall analyze, in closing, the material under the letter 
A. The initial entries, dealing as usual with biographies of women, 
were probably based in some cases on Estienne, in others on Morery 
or Heywood. Then follow miscellaneous topics discussed at some 
length and borrowed from various sources: e.g., Autem Morts 
(cant) from Head; Apparel from Mary Evelyn; Affability from 
The Ladies Calling; Artificial Beauty from Codrington, ete. Some 
recent and contemporaneous women, whose Christian names begin 
with A, are then briefly identified, probably from current informa. 
tion: Astrea (sic) Behn; Anne Askew; Anne Bradstreet, ‘‘a New 
England Poetess’’; Anna Maria Shurman, ‘‘an Hollandish Lady 
of the most celebrated Fame for Learning,’’ ete. A few medical 
items from Blankaart are succeeded by a much longer series of items 
from Blount and a similar series from Coles. The compiler then 
deals summarily with a few additional names of classical women 
and goes on to B. The A section is typical in variety of content and, 
unhappily, in chaotic arrangement. Other sections show the same 
lack of alphabetical order, the unscrupulous transfer of large bodies 
of material from various sources, the overlapping and repetition, of 
items, and the variation of entries from the merest synonym to 
many pages in the leisurely and witty manner of The Athenian 
Mercury. 

Despite its glaring defects, The Ladics Dictionary is of interest 
to the lexicographer from several points of view. Its mere existence 
and its promotion by the shrewd John Dunton are evidence of cur- 
rent interest in the dictionary form and of a ready market for such 
works. Its inexhaustible liveliness and its bold experimentation 
tended to make more flexible the concept of the dictionary and to 
point the way for later, more significant innovations. Two striking 
departures from the usual lexicographical technique of the time 
may be stressed. The Ladies Dictionary is an early instance of the 
adaptation of a dictionary to a particular audience,*® and here at 


40A comparable work, The Gentleman’s Dictionary, London, 1705, was a 
translation and adaptation of Les Arts de l’homme d’epée ou le Dictionaire du 
Gentilhomme by Georges Guillet de Saint Georges, 1670. 
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least the compiler has been consistent. He has included or rejected 
items clearly on the basis of their appeal to women and has erred, 
if at all, only in admitting some material which is highly offensive 
to modern taste and which was probably offensive to the more re- 
fined tastes of his day. Secondly, while the adaptation to feminine 
readers is carefully observed, the work reflects exceptional resource- 
fulness and attains remarkable scope of content. Besides unusually 
prominent and varied biographical entries, there are legal terms, 
medical items, cant expressions, curious notes on customs, advice on 
moral and social questions, ete. Indeed, in inclusiveness, readability, 
and general helpfulness, the work transcends the dictionary and ful- 
fils the function of a reference book. While the specialization was 
a novel idea, the reference book features were significant revivals 
and expansions of elements found in some of the very early dic- 
tionaries “* but later abandoned. In short, the design of The Ladies 
Dictionary was in itself progressive. It is regrettable that the work 
drew so heavily on second-hand material and that, as one of Dun- 
ton’s ‘‘six hundred projects,’’ it was hurried through the press 
without the rudimentary blessings of systematic arrangement and 
some show of eclecticism. 


41Compare Henry Cockeram’s English Dictionarie, 1623 ete., the third part 
of which formed a quaint reference book, and John Bullokar’s English Ex- 
positor, which carried similar features from the 1663 revision on. 
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THE RELIGION OF JOHN NEWTON 
By ApELADE E. THEIN 


After the publication of Southey’s Life of William Cowper in 
1835, it was long a commonplace of literary history that the rigorous 
doctrinal zeal of John Newton was an unfortunate factor contri- 
buting to the insanity and subsequent religious obsession of the 
Olney poet. Prior to the appearance of Southey’s Infe, Newton’s 
piety’ at least had received considerate treatment from the group of 
churchmen? who took up their quills in defence of Cowper and 
Evangelicism. The oppugners of these were the literary reviewers 
and other lay writers* who preferred respectable Anglicanism to the 
‘‘neculiar opinions’’ which they believed had been Cowper’s undoing, 
Southey had little new to offer as to the initial cause of the poet’s 
insanity, which, like most writers, he attributed largely to con- 
stitutional factors. But his insistence that the sick-visiting, hymn- 
writing, prayer-leading duties imposed by Newton accelerated the 
recurrence of Cowper’s malady in 1773 was substantiated by actual 
evidence (from a letter first published by him)‘ that the disease was 
prolonged because of the naive ideas of Newton and Mary Unwin 
as to its origin. Waiting for Jehovah to overcome Satan in the 
strife for the poet’s soul, they neglected to call Dr. Cotton until the 
depression had become a ‘‘case of decided insanity.’’* Twenty 
years later Walter Bagehot commented upon the calamitous results 


1Newton’s ‘‘ inquisitorial meddling’’ in letters from London with Cowper’s 
harmless amusements at Weston occasionally provoked the ire of even early 
religionists. See, for example, The Works of William Cowper with a Life and 
Notes by John 8S. Memes, 3 vols. (Edinburgh, 2d ed., 1835; 1st ed., 1834), 1, 
183-84. 

2Notably the following: Samuel Greatheed, Memoir of the Life and Writings 
of William Cowper, Esq., London, 1814; John Johnson, The Private Cor- 
respondence of William Cowper, 2 vols., London, 1824; John S. Memes, 
op. cit.; Reverend T. S. Grimshawe, The Life and Works of William Cowper, 
8 vols., London, 1835. 

8Notably the following: William Hayley, The Life and Posthumous Writ- 
ings of William Cowper, Esqr., 3 vols., London, 1803-1804; Reginald Heber, 
Quarterly Review, xxx (January, 1824); Edinburgh Review, Lx (July, 
1836) ; Robert Southey, The Life and Works of William Cowper, 15 vols., Lon- 
don, 1835-36. 

4Southey, op. cit., 1, 364. 

5Ibid., 1, 246-50, passim. 
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of Cowper’s associations with Newton and Calvinism.’ Stopford A. 
Brooke, writing after nearly another score of years, regretted that 
Newton had beaten doctrine into Cowper’s heart.’ More severe than 
Brooke, Canon Benham in editing the Globe Edition of the poetry 
in 1879 attributed the poet’s ‘‘hard and revolting’’ views to his 
“theological friends.’’* Goldwin Smith, the poet’s biographer, in 
1880 entertained a similar opinion.’ In spite of these and many 
other derogations of Newton’s doctrinal influence, a defence of the 
QIney parson undertaken by the Reverend Josiah Bull in articles 
for the Sunday at Home (1866) influenced John Bailey in 1905 to 
publish fresh evidence from Newton’s own correspondence of his 
“want of judgment and narrowness of sympathy’’ in dealing with 
Cowper.’° After a period of more nearly single devotion to Cowper’s 
work indictment of Newton has recurred with new studies of Cow- 
per’s life; such indictment has in turn provoked a fresh defence of 


Newton. 

This recent biography of the poet has furnished us with three 
interpretations of Newton’s life and his beliefs. The first, by Hugh 
I’Anson Fausset in 1928, represents the man Newton as a hearty, 
well-intentioned religious zealot, whose jealous Jehovah certainly 
used his giant’s strength tyrannously. Lord David Cecil’s pic- 
turesque account in The Stricken Deer a year later, if somewhat 
more tolerant, is similar. Cecil decided that Newton’s most marked 
quality was subservience to successive, single ideas, at Olney, the 
idea that his ‘‘brand of religion [Calvinism] was the best thing for 
any one, any where, in any circumstances.’ Finally we have the 
idealized version of the man Newton and his creed from Cowper’s 
latest biographer, Gilbert O. Thomas, in 1935. 

Mr. Thomas’ general purpose as expressed in his foreword was 
to interpret, more adequately than had yet been done, Cowper’s life 
in relation to its historical setting, especially the Evangelical Re- 
vival.1? More than incidental to that purpose, as his pages attest, 


éWalter Bagehot, Literary Studies, 2 vols. (London and N. Y., n. d.), 1, 
249-54, passim. 

Stopford A. Brooke, Theology in the English Poets (London, 1874), p. 16. 

— Benham, The Poetical Works of William Cowper (London, 1879), 
p. lvii. 

%Goldwin Smith, William Cowper (New York, 1880), p. 42. 


_10The Poems of William Cowper, ed. J. C. Bailey (London, 1905), pp. xviii- ' 


xix, 
11The Stricken Deer or The Life of Cowper (London, 1929), p. 121. 
12William Cowper and the Eighteenth Century (London, 1935), p. 11. 
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was the author’s concern to show that Hugh Fausset and, in lesgey 
degree, Lord David Cecil had misinterpreted not only the genera] 
spirit of Evangelicism but also the personality and creed of John 
Newton, who was, he maintains, less rigidly doctrinal than Cowper, 
Objecting to the implications of Cecil’s comment that Newton ‘was 
not at all stupid’’* and denying the representative character of the 
‘rabid sentiments’”'* of Newton selected by Fausset, Mr. Thomas 
has related anew the evangelist’s colorful history and reconsidered 
his religious beliefs, giving special attention to their alleged in. 
fluence upon Cowper. The conclusions drawn are unusually inter. 
esting. Among others is the biographer’s assurance that since Coy. 
per’s Calvinism was ‘‘well-established’”’ before he met John Nev. 
ton,’®> ‘‘Newton was not responsible for making Cowper a (Cal- 
vinist — or even .. . for accentuating his Calvinism.’”* Indeed, 
according to Mr. Thomas, Newton’s ‘‘relatively innocuous’’ beliefs 
diminished the rigor of Cowper’s severer creed."’ It is interesting 
to note that the author’s decision as to the relative severity of the 
doctrines of Newton and Cowper rests upon a comparison of the 
Olney hymns written by the two men. 

To the general end of effacing the erroneous impression —to 
which Mr. Thomas’ book might lead — that Cowper’s religion was 
as highly doctrinal as Newton’s, I have elsewhere considered at 
length the nature of Cowper’s religious beliefs and the probable 
degree of Calvinistic influence on them. It is my purpose here to 
consider more briefly the creed and personality of Newton as set 
forth in his letters and sermons. 

With the story of Newton’s life we may dispense. Anyone inter- 
ested in this discussion of his doctrine will probably have the facts 
of his strange, cinematographic history from the books mentioned 
above. They are graphically related in his own Authentic Narra- 
tive, humbly designed to redound to God’s glory by illustrating a 
ease, which, like that of ‘‘the persecuting Saul’’ or the ‘‘late Colonel 
Gardiner,’’ ‘‘indieates a divine power no less than the creation of a 
world.’’!® Indeed Newton could account his own salvation to nothing 


13Cecil, The Stricken Deer, p. 119; Thomas, op. cit., p. 208. 

14Hugh I’Anson Fausset, William Cowper (New York, 1929; 1st ed. 1928), 
p. 102; Thomas, Cowper, p. 203. 

15Thomas, Cowper, p. 192. 

16Jbid., p. 155. 

17Tbid., p. 192. 

18The Works of the Rev. John Newton, 12 vols. (London, 1821; 1st ed. 1764), 
I, vii-ix. 
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but the pleasure of God or his desire ‘‘to show by one astonishing 
instance, that with him ‘nothing is impossible’.’’!® 

It has been noted that men cannot escape their temperaments. If 
the circumstances of Cowper’s life reénforced his dun native melan- 
choly, the events of Newton’s life assumed a certain coloring from 
his more sanguine disposition. These events were rationalized by 
himself in such a way as to adapt them to a system that released him 
from suffering — a system that was odious to many theologians in 
its day and that has now fairly ceased to be. The man Newton, 
however, was better than his creed. He was not a thinker but a 
doer, and, so far as pertained to action, he had that best of all goods, 
good will. 

I am not concerned to discredit Mr. Thomas’ portrayal of John 
Newton as a zealous and kindly evangelist and friend. But his 
apparent reliance upon Newton’s hymns” as a statement of his 
doctrinal beliefs makes the representation of the evangelist inade- 
quate. From an investigation of Newton’s creed and his personality 
as revealed in his sermons and letters — the letters being one me- 
dium through which Newton’s ‘‘truest service was rendered,’’ ac- 
cording to Mr Thomas*!—it may appear less certain than the 
biographer believes that the characters of the Olney poet and the 
Olney parson were dissimilar only upon a superficial view,** or that 
Newton’s Calvinism was in any degree moderate.”* There is evi- 
dence that Cowper had little confidence in speculative theology. 
John Newton, who was far less reflective than Cowper and in no 
sense a speculative thinker, had no little esteem for doctrine and 
metaphysical systems. 

I 


Generally speaking, Newton’s sermons were not highly doctrinal. 
Often the later sermons were concerned with moral and practical 
questions and, perhaps, the same may be said of some earlier ones. 
However, of those delivered prior to July 26, 1775, we have New- 
ton’s own statement in a letter. He wrote that, although avowing 


19] bid., 1, lxix. 

20To be sure, Newton stated in a letter written in 1779 that these hymns 
contain a full declaration of his ‘‘ religious sentiments’’ (Worl:s, x1, 263), but 
sentiments are not statements of doctrine. According to the Preface the 
hymns were written for plain and humble people, whose hearts the versifier 
wished to touch (Works, vi, iv-v). 

21Cowper, p. 201. 

22Tbid., pp. 156 and 212. 

23Tbid., pp. 180, 205, 213. 
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them fully himself, he had no desire to proselyte right spirite 
Arminians to Calvinist doctrines, but he stated also his reasons: 
Not because I think them mere opinions or of little importance to a be. 
liever —I think the contrary; but because I believe these doctrines will do no 
one any good till he is taught them of God. . . . For this reason I suppose, 
though I never preach a sermon in which the tincture of Calvinism may not be 
easily discerned by a judicious hearer, yet I very seldom insist expressly upon 
these points [the ‘‘usual’’ five], unless they fairly and necessarily lie in my 
way.24 
As God alone was able to enlighten individuals as to doctrine, so too, 
He only could open hearts to belief. But because he was an evan. 
gelist Newton trusted that God would employ him as a means of 
impressing ‘‘the depravity of human nature, the Deity of the Say. 
iour, the influence of the Holy Spirit, a separation from the world, 
and a devotedness to God’’—principles which he regarded as 
fundamental.”> As early as 1765 Newton advised a correspondent to 
be thankful for the grace that caused him to differ from Arminians 
but to beware of needless disputes, which ate the life out of religion 
and made the soul barren.?® Ten years later?’ he doubtless knew 
from personal experience that controversial zeal tended to ‘‘nourish 
pride and evil tempers’’ and estrange hearts that hoped to be united 
in heaven, where ‘‘. . . we shall neither be Dissenters, Moravians, nor 
Methodists; neither Calvinists nor Arminians; but followers of the 
Lamb, and children of the kingdom.’’** Newton was interested in 
Gospel truth and he asserted in December of 1780 that ‘‘one modest, 
inquiring Arminian’’ was worth a thousand ‘‘wise-headed Cal- 
vinists.’”® By March 29, 1781, he expressed willingness to go so 
far as to admit to brotherhood one not holding his views of election 
who yet furnished good evidence of having been called or one fear- 
ful of final perservanee who continued to persevere.*° The one re- 
quisite was the individual’s belief in Christ as set forth in the Bible 
according to Newton’s interpretation. By the time of the composi- 
tion of the Apologia, first printed in 1784, Newton had grown in 


24Newton, Works, x1, 300-301. 

25I[bid., XI, 213. 

11, 52. 

27No attempt is made in this discussion always to consider Newton’s views 
chronologically. The letters are not nearly all dated and not arranged in 
chronological order except in special groups. It will be evident that Newton’s 
growth was mainly in preoccupation and expression. It is likely that he was 
long a thorough-going Calvinist. 

28Newton, Works, 111, 236; ef. 11, 127-28. 

29Tbid., x1, 211. 

30Tbid., x1, 213. 
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tolerance of individuals so much as to be able to find true Christians 
even in the Roman Church. He mentioned ‘‘such persons as De 
Fenelon, Paschall, Quenell, and Nicole,’’ whose ‘‘incidental errors’’ 
he was willing to overlook because of their ‘‘experimental godliness’’ 
and profound knowledge of the Lord and the human heart. But, 
as I shall show presently, he still believed that ‘‘There is a great 
difference between those who maintain erroneous systems, and those 
who, though they are mistaken in some things, are faithful to the 
light they have already received, and are honestly seeking more 
from the Lord.’’ He himself abided by the ‘‘unerring word of 
God.’’5? 

That Newton was not narrow in his ecclesiastical views, and, as 
being no warm advocate of Church power, was undecided at first 
whether to unite with the English Church or with dissenters, we 
know from his own statement.** But ecclesiastical views are not 
doctrinal views. Newton had not been detained by the church ar- 
ticles, a proposal for the restatement of which in the literal and 
flexible expression of Scripture, subject to each subscriber’s own 
interpretation, he later opposed in order to exclude from the pulpit 
preachers who might hold opinions, ‘‘the most repugnant to 
truth.’’** As for Newton’s sympathy with dissent, it was probably 
a general agreement with dissenters’ views of church orders.*> At 
any rate dissenters were rife and might have been Antinomian, 
Socinian, Catholic, plain deist, or professors of any other creed 
regarded as an extreme departure from the via media of the Angli- 
can Church. And one does well to remember that, although the 
doctrinaires were less menacing as being fewer, the Church dis- 
approved no more strongly the ultra-latitudinarians than the ultra- 
narrow doctrinaires. 

Granting the rather dazzling ‘‘spots of time’’ in Newton’s early 
existence, one yet infers from the Authentic Narrative that his 
spiritual regeneration was a gradual process. What William James 
designated ‘‘over-beliefs’’ began for him in 1754, at which time he 
was instructed as to ‘‘current religious errors and controversies’’ 
on board ship by a captain from London prior to his arrival in that 


31] bid., Ix, 27. 

32Newton, Works, x1, 246. 

33] bid., 11, 135. 

34Tbid., 11, 129. 

35From the context it is not clear just what kind of sympathy with certain 
dissenters caused him to regard himself as ‘‘a sort of speckled bird’’ among 
his Calvinist brethren (Newton, Works, 111, 269). 
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city in, August.*® Thence began a fairly thorough preparation for 
his Evangelistic calling — in linguistic study; in reading ‘‘the best 
writers in divinity’’ that came to his hand in Latin, English, ang 
some French; and, especially after 1757, in conversing with “all 
parties in West Riding of Yorkshire, where he found the gospel 
flourishing greatly.’”**? Early in 1763 he was ordained in the Church 
of England** and granted the curacy of Olney in 1764. His interest 
in doctrine was early and ardent and constant ; and he found it in or 
read it into Scripture. Mr. Thomas, being no legalist, does not find 
a code of rules in the utterances of Christ.*® Neither did the seven. 
teenth-century Platonist, John Smith, who wrote of Christ in his 
Select Discourses that ‘‘his main scope was to promote a holy life, 
as the best and most compendious way to a right belief.’’ To this 
sentence Newton, reading the Discourses in 1768, objected on the 
ground that it was faulty in principle. ‘‘Exactly inverted’’ the 
statement would have expressed the very sentiments of his heart. 
It is not surprising that so eagle-eyed a doctrinaire should have 
been a little nettled when charged by a caller with indebtedness to 
Calvin. 

‘‘As well might he have said, because Calvin had seen the sun, 
and has mentioned it in his writings, we build our knowledge of its 
light and influence upon his testimony. These are acknowledged 
throughout the world, whenever there is an eye to behold them.’ 
This statement was made in a letter written (evidently to Cowper) 
early in 1770. By October of 1773, Newton’s natural kindliness had 
obviously been causing him to regret the damnation of infants. He 
had no doubt in his ‘‘private judgement’’ that they were included 
in the election of grace,** but in writing to a bereaved parent, he was 
a little uncertain what texts to commend. He thought ‘‘ Perhaps 
those who die in infancy, are the exceeding great multitude of all 
people, nations, and languages mentioned, Rev. vii. 9, in distinction 
from the visible body of professing believers who were marked in 
their foreheads, and openly known to be the Lord’s.’’#* 

36Newton, Works, 1, xcix-e. 

37] bid., 1, ev-evii. 

88[bid., 1, eviii. 

39Thomas, Cowper, p. 159. 

40Newton, Works, x1, 221. 


41] bid., x1, 161; ef. 262. 


42Cowper supposed ‘‘Infants . . . universally saved, because impeccable”’ 
(The Correspondence of William Cowper, ed. Thomas Wright, 4 vols. { London, 
1904], 1, 292). 

43Newton, Works, x1, 196. 
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In his Plan of Academical Preparation for the Ministry, not pub- 
lished until 1784, Newton stated that he would look for his ideal 
tutor among those called Calvinists** and leave the choice of theolog- 
jans to the tutor. Although he had formerly known best Calvin, 
Turretin, Witsius, and Ridgeley, the Bible itself had been his body 
of divinity. As a biblical summary he recommended the Epistles of 
St. Paul, especially the Letters to the Romans, the Galatians, the 
Hebrews, and Timothy.*® Again it is not surprising that Newton 
selected Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians and the Romans, the latter 
epistle having perhaps the greatest number of what Dean Inge 
casually refers to as Rabbinical subtleties.46 Nor did he neglect 
reference to Corinthians, another doctrinal epistle. Although a 
pibliolater and a professed follower of the general and obvious 
meaning of Scripture, Newton, like his ancient enemy, could cite it 
for his own purpose. In arguing for the necessity of faith, a condi- 
tion of which was rebirth, Newton did not scruple either to identify 
faith with love or to make it appear the greater virtue. The passage 
is too interesting to omit. 

If a person be born again ... he is a child of God and an heir of glory. On 
the other hand, though his professed opinions be quite conformed to the 
Scriptures; though he be joined to the purest church; though he seem to have 
all gifts and all knowledge, the zeal of a martyr, and the powers of an angel; 


yet if he be not born of God, with all his splendid apparatus, he is but a 
tinkling (or, as I should rather choose to render the word) a stunning cymbal.47 


St. Paul had said in his majestic paean to charity that three 
virtues abide, and the greatest of these is love. 

However fading and insubstantial he might have regarded the 
pageant around him Cowper found in sun and stars and recurrent 
seasons some 

... Visible display 
Of all-creating energy and might.48 
Newton insisted that there was no revelation except through the 
Word. All that was necessary to salvation was there and there only. 
‘“‘True wisdom can be found nowhere else.’’*® At Olney he asserted, 
‘“‘The Gospel is not proposed to you to ask your opinion of it, that it 
may stand or fall according to your decision; but it peremptorily 


44Tbid., 1x, 62. 

45Newton, Works, 1x, 79-80. 

46William Ralph Inge, Faith and its Psychology (New York, 1913), p. 15. 
47Newton, Works, x1, 248. 

48Bailey Ed., Poems (‘‘ The Task,’’ v, vv. 553-54), p. 332. 

49Newton, Works, tv, 144-45. 
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demands your submission.’’*° For himself the scheme he found was 
complete and consistent. He had read that no murderer had eternal 
life; likewise he had read that one not loving Christ should be 
anathema; and therefore he concluded ‘‘that there are speculative 
errors, as heinous in their guilt, as destructive in their effects, as 
murder; and that the most moral regular man, as to social life, if 
he loves not the Lord Jesus Christ, is in the sight of God, the Judge 
of all, as displeasing as a murderer.’’** Cowper would have been 
incapable of such a harsh comparison. Nor would it ever have oe- 
eurred to him to associate love of God with theological speculation, 
which he regarded as a ‘‘serious trifle.’” There can be no question 
as to the value Newton attached to doctrine. Of the degree of his 
Calvinism we have his own statement, made in June of 1779: 

If you mean by a rigid Calvinist, one who is fierce, dogmatical, and cen- 
sorious, and ready to deal out anathema’s [sic] against all who differ from him, 
I hope I am no more such a one than I am a rigid Papist. But as to the doe- 
trines that are now stigmatized by the name of Calvinism, I cannot well avoid 


the epithet rigid while I believe them: for there seems to be no medium be- 
tween holding them and not holding them... .52 


As to his particular definitions of this doctrine gleaned from St. 
Paul and the Gospels including Christ’s own teachings, he has left 
us in no doubt. There was no mystery about the method for Newton. 
Of some things he admitted ignorance; but, as he more than once 
asserted, he was ‘‘under no more doubt about the way of salvation 
than of the way to London.’’®* 


II 


The ‘‘usual’’ points of Calvinism, to which Newton attested his 
subscription, are somewhat overlapping. They may be labeled as 
election or predestination, a limited atonement, the total depravity 
of man, irresistible grace, and the perseverance of the saints. 
Though I have noted fewer statements of the limited atonement,™ 
which is implied in election, Newton discussed or advanced argu- 
ments for all the other points. In a group of early letters published 
under the title of Omicron, he offered not proofs, which he regarded 
as already extant, but friendly hints in favor of election and 
final perseverance. He believed that conviction of these doctrines 


50] bid., Iv, 114. 

51Ibid., 11, 149. 

52Newton, Works, x1, 262. 
53 Ibid., 11, 140, 176. 

547 bid., Iv, 152; XI, 257. 
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was to be obtained through prayer, the general sense of Scripture 
as opposed to isolated texts, the sanction of experience, and a fear- 
less embracing of the whole Calvinistic creed in spite of some par- 
ticular objections. The ‘‘master key’’ to obtaining the right sense 
from Scripture was the God-given light of regeneration. 

In impressing the truth of election, Newton cited those which he 
considered the plain, vigorous, authoritative statements of St. Paul, 
especially in Romans, Chapter IX, and the equally convincing argu- 
ment from what he designated ‘‘experience,’’ by which he ap- 
parently meant reason, the human insistence upon cause. Assum- 
ing what he knew was generally admitted by revivalists, the total 
depravity of man, Newton stated, essentially, that a beginning being 
requisite, the conversion of a soul necessarily began with God’s 
grace, since man’s carnality rendered him impotent. He further 
stated that there must be distinguishing or electing grace; for 
Seripture asserted the crowded condition of the broad way, from 
which he and his correspondent could only have escaped through 
divine favor.*® This election, insisted Newton, was foreordained ; 
any belief that it was coincidental with man’s calling he regarded 
as unreasonable, unscriptural, and contrary to the ideas of divine 
perfection, especially omniscience and immutability. Others (Ar- 
minians, for example), believing that man had some natural power, 
might contend for an election conditioned ‘‘upon the foresight of 
faith and obedience,’’ but Newton knew that he and his friend were 
foreseen by the Lord.** Elsewhere he expressed himself as equally 
certain from Scriptural authority that the wicked act of Judas and 
others concerned in the death of Christ was divinely sanctioned and 
ordered. ‘‘The glory of God and the salvation of men depended 
upon its being done, and just in that manner... .’’ And Newton 
concluded the paragraph with an argument, resembling that of 
Jonathan Edwards, exonerating God of the authorship of sin.** 

Omicron’s arguments for final perseverance though more concise 
were quite as strong as those for election. He held that the doctrine 
was proved by scriptural promises, many of which he cited, and 
“from the unchangeableness of God, the intercession of Christ, the 
union which subsists between him and his people, and from the prin- 


55Newton, Works, 1, 54-56, passim. 

56Ibid., 1, 56-57. 

57Ibid., 1, 57. 

58Newton, Works, 1, 175, 176. Cf. Jonathan Edwards, Representative Selec- 
tions, with Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes by Clarence H. Faust and 
Thomas H. Johnson (New York, Cincinnati, Chicago . . . 1935), pp. 324-27. 
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ciple of spiritual life he has implanted in their hearts, which in jts 
own nature is connected with everlasting life, for grace is the seeq 
of glory.’”® Moreover the fact that these Calvinistie tenets were 
“‘comfortable’’ was a point in their favor no less than the much 
accounted fact that ‘‘they stain the pride of human glory, and leaye 
us nothing to glory in but the Lord.’’® Newton could not help 
noting that those who ascribed just ‘‘a little’’ to man’s own ability 


talked of themselves and their striving, whereas Calvinists of his - 


own stamp talked of Jesus and his love.* 

Calvinists and Arminians differed also on the question whether 
grace is irresistible. In one of a series of letters designed to in- 
struct a ‘‘Rev. Mr. S— ”’ Newton stated his preference for the term 
invincible, for he had noticed that even true believers often resisted 
grace. He was assured, however, that no one was saved against his 
will; he was simply not willing until made so.** He could not even 
wish for spiritual desires until enlightened by God.** In the last 
analysis, according to Newton, the question was not one of willing 
or wishing, but of light and conviction,® quite arbitrarily dispensed. 

Leslie Stephen noted that the idea of human corruption was the 
fundamental doctrine of the eighteenth-century religious revival.® 
It was the one among the five points of Calvinism not distinctively 
Calvinistie and the one upon which Arminians and Calvinists most 
nearly agreed and yet often significantly differed. As doctrine it 
was, perhaps, the least metaphysical point of the group and the 
most congruous with the increasingly empirical trend of English 
philosophy. Cowper, like other Evangelicals, all reactionaries on 
this point, now and then made statements of man’s depravity, but 
he frequently merely employed the ‘‘emphatical’’ language of 
Seripture. Occasionally, too, he noted the natural goodness of men. 
His reasoning upon the progress of human error was not theological. 
As compared with Newton’s his view was very liberal. 

It has been already incidentally demonstrated that Newton ac- 
cepted human depravity as a metaphysical tenet. The highly doe- 
trinal letter entitled ‘‘On the Propriety of a Ministerial Address 

59Newton, Works, 1, 59. 

60] bid., 1, 59-60. 

61] bid., 1, 60. 

62Newton, Works, 11, 169-70. 

63] bid., 11, 168; m1, 15. 

647 bid., 171; ef. 1, 67. 


65Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. 2 
vols. (New York, 1876), 11, 431. 
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to the Uneonverted’’ was a reassertion of other statements of man’s 
deadness in sin. But in spite of his insistence on human impotence 
and the sovereignty of God’s grace, Scriptural example and obser- 
vation of human nature had convinced Newton that evangelists 
should preach to sinners.** That most men were depraved sinners 
he had little doubt. In beginning another epistolary discussion on 
man in his fallen condition, Newton stated that morally viewed 
‘‘man is a monster, a vile, base, stupid, obstinate and mischievous 
creature ; no words can fully describe him.’’ Nevertheless, he brave- 
ly essayed a description in several long paragraphs: one devoted 
to showing that man is a fool; another, that he is a beast; still 
another tracing his resemblances to Satan. After this mere 
“‘sketch,’’ Newton proceeded anew in the futile attempt ‘‘to paint 
him as he is.’’ He believed that 


Live where we will, we have those near us, who, both by nature, and by the 
power which Satan has over them, are capable of the most atrocious crimes. 
But he whom they know not, restrains them, so that they cannot do the things 
that they would. When he suspends the restraint, they act immediately; then 
we hear of murders, rapes, and outrages. But did not the Lord reign with a 
strong hand, such evils would be perpetrated every hour, and no one would be 
safe in the house or in the field.67 


After nearly seven. pages Newton concluded his first discourse 0 
this subject ; the second was shorter by a paragraph.® 

Much of Newton’s knowledge of human corruption was apparent- 
ly derived from first hand experience. In July, 1768, the evangelist 
expressed a desire ‘‘to learn to glory in his infirmities, that the 
power of Christ might rest upon him.’’® In a letter written four 
years later he vied in glorying in humility and grovelling in self- 
abasement.7° However inapplicable to Newton, the man, the per- 
tinence of the definition of a Methodist’! that grieved Cowper, to the 
author of this and some other hyperbolic letters is very evident. 
Like Cowper, though with an entirely different spirit and conclu- 
sion, Newton was inclined to lament his sin-oppressed state.”? It 
may be that his lamentations received special edge from his belief 

66Newton, Works, 1, 42-46, passim. 

67Jbid., 1, 225. The blame of course devolved upon Adam, as Newton demon- 
strated in Letter 30, ‘‘On the Right Use of the Law’’ (Works, 1, 200). 

68Newton, Works, 1, 219-33, passim. Cf. 1, 48 and 176. 

69Ibid., x1, 182. 

70Jbid., 11, 20-22, passim. Cf. 1, 110-111. 

71*€QOne who commits every Sin he can think of and invents New Ones every 


Day, — That he may be saved by Faith’’ (Wright, Unpublished Letters, p. 13). 
72Newton, Works, x1, 38, 39, 41, 42, 55, 58, 182, 308; 111, 121-23. 
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that ‘‘the holiness of a sinner consists principally in self-abasement”’ 
and that ‘‘the most holy people feel the most evil.’’’* 

These ‘‘rabid sentiments,’’ which I have very sparingly citeq 
may, as Mr. Thomas stated, be the merely formal voice of Newton." 
In most of his letters, as Southey noted,” no other voice is audible, 
Surely Newton rather than Cowper was the legalist in religion. 

Since Cowper has been, declared more Calvinistic than Newton 
and his Calvinism has been mainly attributed to the portions of his 
poems discrediting conduct in favor of faith, a few citations indi. 
cating Newton’s views on the value of training and conduct may be 
of interest. In seeking to impress the doctrine of predestination 
Newton negated both training and education except as remotely 
possible means. Holding that ‘‘neither education, endeavours, nor 
arguments, can open the eyes of the blind,’’’* he inferred that gospel 
preachers were much on a level and their usefulness at the merey 
of God, who might or might not send the Holy Spirit to accompany 
their efforts.77 Newton, of course, advocated the education of chil- 
dren, accounting it a mercy if it merely preserved them from gross 
wickedness ; he was certain that it could not change their hearts,” 
In 1785 he published the remarkable account of the conversion of 
fourteen year old Eliza Cunningham, his wife’s niece, as A Monu- 
ment to the Praise of the Lord’s Goodness . . . disclaiming any in- 
fluence from ‘‘the power of habit, example, or system.’’ Forgetting 
for the moment that the Holy Spirit might not operate, Newton 
expressed the fear that if a serious reader was ‘‘not affected by a 
testimony so simple and so striking, neither would he be persuaded 
though one should rise from the dead.’”® Of learning without faith 
he merely expressed the traditional view strongly ; it was ‘‘a sword 
in a madman’s hands.’’®° 

Nor had he any more regard for conduct as a means of salvation 
than he had for education. Once again fusing or confusing the love 
and faith carefully distinguished by St. Paul, Newton reminded 


73] bid., x1, 190, 191. Cf. 11, 123. The statement, offered as solace to a cor- 
respondent, bears some truth and certain philosophical implications; but it may 
also be specious reasoning if not sheer rationalizing. One is forced to judge it 
in the light of Newton’s personality and his creed as a whole. 

74Thomas, Cowper, p. 203. 

75Southey, op. cit., 11, 298. 

76Newton, Works, 1, 146. 

77[bid., 1, 147. 

78Ibid., 11, 180. 

79Newton, Works, 1x, 98. 

s0Ibid., 11, 204. 
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rejecters of the Gospel at Olney that whatever degree of soberness, 
neighbourly benevolence, or saintly generosity they had, they were 
“but as a sounding brass and tinkling cymbal in the sight of God.’’* 
He waived the unpleasant question of the fate of ‘Heathens, *” 
Mahometans, Papists, and even all the Protestants, except the few 
who adopt these singular sentiments’’ of the Gospel, reminding his 
hearers that when the same question was proposed to Christ, his 
answer had been, ‘‘Strive (each one for yourselves) to enter in at 
the strait gate.’’**> In another sermon derogating works Newton 
dogmatized on the simple and eloquent passage from Micah (VI:8), 
‘He hath shewed thee, O man what is good: and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’’ Newton insisted that belief in Christ was 
the good to which the reference was made and this determined the 
interpretation of the entire passage. His plain statement is rather 
confusing: ‘‘Bear with me for a plain word, which I purposely 
speak plainly, that it may not be forgot: I say, that if any man or 
woman can be saved in this way, that is, upon the account of doing 
justly, loving merey, and walking humbly with God, then Satan 
himself has no cause to despair.’’** 

Some of the letters from the Theological Miscellany and the 
Evangelical Magazine signed ‘‘Omicron’’ are among Newton’s later 
works. As will appear from their titles, they were frequently on 
practical or moral subjects and as a group less highly evangelistic 
than some of the earlier sermons and letters. The same may be said 
of the sermons preached in London. But Newton’s beliefs had not 
altered. In Plain Tests of True Doctrine, for example, the truth is 
Calvinistic. As late as 1795 in Thoughts on Faith and the Assurance 
of Faith, Newton asserted that ‘‘ Unbelief is the primary cause of all 
our inquietude. .. . A great sin indeed it is; the very root of our 
apostasy, from which every other sin proceeds. ... Why do we not 
start with horror at the workings of unbelief, as we should do at a 
suggestion to commit murder, or the grossest outward enormity ?’’* 

si[bid., Iv, 124; ef. 1, 177. 

82Cowper expressly stated in prose and verse his belief that the Heathen may 
be saved by obedience to natural light (Wright, Correspondence, 1, 292; Bailey 
Ed., Poems [‘‘ Truth,’’ vv. 515-38], p. 131; and elsewhere). 

88/bid., Iv, 125. Newton’s reference was to Luke XIII, 23 and 24. In verse 
27 Christ made it clear to the interrogator that those who knock late and are 
refused are ‘‘ workers of iniquity.’’ In this same chapter Christ was criticized 
te tin on the Sabbath. As an argument for formalism, the chapter is not 


8tNewton, Works, Iv, 296. 
85Ibid., x1, 196-97. 
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III 


Irving Babbitt has stated that men’s most basic need is the need 
to keep in good conceit with themselves.** Swift believed that what 
usually passes for happiness is a species of self-delusion.®" Bot, 
these reflections throw light on Newton’s choice of doctrine. He haq 
early been acquainted with Scripture, and he did not find the 
harvest of his youthful wild oats even, temporally sustaining. A¢. 
cordingly, being temperamentally sanguine, with healthy vigor he 
rationalized the negative and positive elements of his experience 
and fitted them into a frame so rigid and compact as to be wholly 
impenetrable by any adverse winds of doctrine. And he founded 
the frame on the rock of Scripture. Although a pragmatist would 
be unlikely to find much practical value in Calvinism for the 
present generation, upon a scrutiny of much of Newton’s cor. 
respondence he would be fairly compelled to admit that for John 
Newton it was highly satisfactory. 

Newton might have been a little scandalized at this statement of 
his pragmatic sanction of a doctrine which he believed to be univer. 
sally true; the more scandalized since, in dogmatizing about reli- 
gion, he implicitly and explicitly denied human freedom*® and 
derogated human striving. Although he realized that the tract of 
‘‘Edwards on Free-will’’ was ill adapted to the ‘‘ Athenian spirit of 
the times,’’ he regarded it as ‘‘a good answer to proud reasoners in 
their own way.’’®® This statement was made in 1766. About two 
years later, in opposition to the Arminian view that men can of 
their own wills respond to Gospel preaching, he argued the con- 


86Irving Babbitt, Democracy and Leadership (Boston and New York, 1924), 
p. 138. 

87A Tale of a Tub, The Battie of the Books, and The Mechanical Operation 
of the Spirit by Jonathan Swift, ed. A. C. Guthkelch and D. Nichol Smith (Ox- 
ford, 1920), p. 171. 

88Although there is no reference made to Edwards, Newton’s ideas are 
similar to his in this passage: ‘‘For that what is termed the freedom of the 
human will should consist in a suspended indifference between good and evil, 
is a refinement, which however admired and applauded by many, is equally 
contrary both to sound reasoning and to universal experience. The will, in all 
persons and cases, is determined by the present dictates of the understanding, 
and the bent of the affections’? (Works, tv, 143). 

s9Newton, Works, ut, 114. Late in life Newton did not think so well of 
Edwards. He was unable to remember where in Cardiphonia he had recom- 
mended Edwards’ tract on the will. He had come to consider it too meta- 
physical and to believe that it rather established fatalism than Calvinism in 
the sober sense. This statement, made in 1797, would indicate that seventeen 
years of residence in London had somewhat moderated his views (John Newton 
of Olney and St. Mary Woolnoth. An Autobiography ... by The Reverend 
Josiah Bull [London, The Religious Tract Society, n. d.], p. 327). 
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sistency of preaching on exclusively Calvinistic grounds, citing the 
authority of Jonathan Edwards. Had he been himself no Calvinist, 
he would, he asserted, have had ‘‘no more hope of success in preach- 
ing to men, than to horses or cows. ’? His main, reason for expostulat- 
ing with sinners, however, was that God had commanded it.*° 

Nor had the striving implicit in the Arminian theory of the co- 
jperation of will and grace in salvation any place in Newton’s doc- 
trine. It is true that he deplored Antinomian tendencies, which were 
probably counter to his good sense and good will, but his assertions 
of Christ’s particular love for the individual regenerated sinner 
and the precedence of that love to the sinner’s faith®' smack not a 
little of James Hervey,®* of whose style he disapproved.** These 
beliefs together with his assumption and assertion that no one can 
even wish to believe who has not been gifted with grace™ or that it 
is useless to strive against evil thoughts,®* both these and evil deeds 
being God-permitted to promote Christian growth and God’s glory,”® 
are to say the least a bit soft sounding. Moreover, Hervey’s nerve- 
less theory of imputed righteousness was sanctioned by Newton, be- 
cause Of his need for peace, which he thought no one could have, 
“till he is weaned from grounding his acceptance, either in whole 
or in part, upon what Christ has done in him, and taught to rest it 
wholly upon what he did for him when he obeyed the law on the 
behalf of man, and was made sin for us who knew no sin, that we 
night be made the righteousness of god in him.’’%” 

In vacant or in pensive mood, Newton’s passivistic creed found 
expression in the more agreeable note of Christian dependence upon 
interceding care. He wrote to a friend as follows: 


solbid., 11, 56-58. 

Newton, Works, x1, 269-70; m, 213, 262; m1, 251. 

82For the flaccidity of the interpretation of imputed righteousness in Theron 
and Aspasio (1755) James Hervey was censured by John Wesley, who be- 
lieved that men are saved by the atonement through a righteousness wrought 
within them rather than, as Hervey held, through a righteousness put upon 
them (John Hunt, Religious Thought in England, from the Reformation to the 
End of the Last Century, 3 vols. {London, 1873], 111, 292-93). Hervey’s sac- 
charine discussion of the doctrine occurs in Dialogue II (Theron and Aspasio: 
or A Series of Dialogues and Letters upon the Most Important and Interesting 
Subjects, 3 vols. [London, 1767], 1, 38-69, passim). 

Newton, Works, 1x, 90. 

%4Tbid., 1, 60-61; 1, 168-69; mm, 15. 

%Tbid., x1, 273. 

bid., 11, 262; 1, 70, 71, 91. 

97Ibid., x1, 256. Newton was arguing rather vehemently here and so un- 
usually in need of peace. Elsewhere he expressed the idea that regeneration 
works in as well as for the Christian. 
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I cannot write a letter . . . without leave or without help; for neither 
portunity nor ability are at my own disposal. It is not needful that the Lorg 
should raise a mountain in my way, to stop my purpose; if he only withdraw g 
certain kind of imperceptible support .. . I feel myself unstrung and disab] 
like a ship that has lost her masts, and cannot proceed till he is pleased 
refit me and renew my strength.%8 

But whatever the degree of his theoretical helplessness, there was 
one will that Newton — whose creed was apparently both the com. 
plement and the curb of his early exhibitions — could and did 
exert, and that was the will to believe. In fact his whole history and 
doctrine suggest not lack of will but lack of independent or spe. 
culative thought. If Dean Inge’s definition of a dogmatist does not 
apply to Newton in entirety, it applies at least in good part. ‘The 
typical dogmatist,’’ states the learned churchman, ‘‘is a confused 
half-mystic, whose intuitive Faith is neither strong enough nor clear 
enough to bring him strength or comfort.’’ So he calls in external 
authority ‘‘whose credentials he would think it impious to investi- 
gate. . .’”*° Newton’s professed authority was the unerring Word 
of God alone, but he had early read Calvin, Witsius, Edwards, and 
other doctrinal leaders. He had compared ‘‘the tendency of differ. 
ent opinions’’ and had decided to embrace Calvinistic doctrines 
even though they might present some difficulties, since he believed 
we are called ‘‘to seek that light which may strengthen and feed 
our souls.’”'°° Writing to Mr. S —in July, 1775, he confessed that 
the ‘‘pinches in his experience’’ had constrained him —as he Ir- 
lieved such pinches would sooner or later constrain others truly re- 
ligious — to flee for relief to Calvinistie doctrines, which he, like 
Jonathan Edwards, had ‘‘formerly dreaded, if not abhorred.’”™ 
A year later after humbly admitting that one may argue for per- 
severance without at last obtaining it, he introduced a long experi- 
ential explication with the simple statement that ‘‘the belief of it 
[perseverance] is essential to my peace.’’'°? In December, 1778, he 
objected to the Quakers’ scheme and to Mr. Law’s improvement on 
it as neither honorable to God nor ‘‘safe’’ for man. After the 
harried passages, almost shipwrecks, of his youth, Newton needed 
a quiet harbor. Unlike Tennyson’s Ulysses he wanted a rest from 
travel and ‘‘to make an end’’ of struggle; hence he convinced hin- 


98Newton, Works, 11, 247. 

99W. R. Inge, Faith and Its Psychology, p. 83. 
100Newton, Works, 1, 55. 

101Newton, Works, x1, p. 301. 

1027 bid., x1, 250-51. 

1037 bid., X1, 256. 
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glf that ‘‘no one who is really enlightened . . . can possibly have 
any abiding peace of conscience, or assurance of salvation’’ till he 
is weaned from reliance upon his own efforts.’°* The wish grew up- 
on him. In September, 1779, still objecting to Mr. Law, he re- 
iterated his ‘‘need of an atonement, something to be done for’’ him 
as well as in him, and continued as follows: 


If I was this moment filled by the mighty power of God with the Spirit of 
sanctification in a higher degree than Mr. Law ever conceived . . . still I should 
want security with respect to what is past... . The essence of that holiness 
I thirst after, I conceive to be love and devotedness to God; but how can I 
love him till I have a hope that his anger is turned away from me, or at least 
till I can see a solid foundation for that hope? Here Mr. Law’s scheme fails 
me, but the gospel gives me relief.105 
Newton’s energy exerted itself in physical action and in the satis- 
faction of vigorous feeling and instinct. He had no energy left with 
which to follow knowledge, and he had no desire. He protested that 
he had ‘‘not the shadow of a doubt’’ about the points usually com- 
prised in Calvinism. But his statement that he ‘‘dare[d] not spec- 
ulate’?°* is more significant. According to Emerson we cannot 
have both truth and repose. Newton sought for repose and, being 
of those who subtract rather than multiply distinctions, he accepted 
it also as truth, in which, being human and very ordinary, he was 
not particularly interested. 

The belief in Calvinism which Newton found so constant to Serip- 
ture, reason, and experience,’** was not only congenial to his tem- 
perament; as I have already indicated, it was also partly rooted in 
the cireumstances of his life, which furnished him ‘‘an unusual 
proof of his [God’s] patience, providence, and grace. . . .’”% 
Reverend Richard Cecil, who continued Newton’s Narrative, re- 
corded a statement of the evangelical preacher relevant to his rise in 
divine favor as attested by his London pastorate. 

That one of the most ignorant, the most miserable, and the most abandoned 
of slaves, should be plucked from his forlorn state of exile on the coast of 
Africa, and at length be appointed minister of the parish of the first magistrate 
of the first city in the world; that he should there not only testify of such grace, 
but stand up as a singular instance and monument; that he should be enabled 


to record it in his history, preachings and writings, to the world at large — is 
a fact I can contemplate with admiration, but never sufficiently estimate.109 


104] bid. 

105Newton, Works, x1, 263-64. 

1067 bid., x1, 300. 

lo7Tbid., x1, 300. 

108] bid., 1, XIII. 

109The Life of the Rev. John Newton written by Himself to A. D. 1763 and 
Continued to his Death in 1807 by Reverend Richard Cecil (New York, n. d.), 
p. 171. 
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In this interesting statement we have a curious blend of some eyj. 
dently genuine humility or ‘‘admiration’’ and what R. H. Tawney 
has designated the ‘‘naive psychology of the business man,’’ who 
believes ‘‘that practical success is at once the sign and the reward 
of ethical superiority.’”""° Since on the whole Newton was no pro. 
fessed admirer of success, he probably regarded himself as one of 
those exceptions to the chosen state of poverty designed to show 
God’s power in every condition of life.‘ 

However this passage be construed, Newton’s interpretation of 
his life in terms of providence was facilitated by his temperamental 
egotism, which he apparently endeavored to subdue by frequently 
reminding himself of his own past spiritual ignorance and the gen. 
eral dissoluteness.''*? The many profligate sinners that he saw 
around him ‘‘whom the Lord had not followed with the mercies, 
instructions, and pardons’’ that he had bestowed upon him," were 
an argument for the election of which he was so confident. In facet 
his very lapses in conduct or belief, as he proved from Scripture, 
were evidence of salvation, being the chastening trials bestowed 
by a loving savior. There is evidence that Newton experienced some 
early suffering. But his refusal to speculate combined with his 
sanguine temperament and his skill in rationalization stood him in 
good stead. The suffering he experienced was almost purely per- 
sonal, and it did not touch his intellectual being. The painful whys 
of life never punctured his superb self-confidence, and the Word 
of God, especially the summary he selected, furnished him with a 
scheme of salvation— comfortable, simple, complete, and con- 
sistent. I have already referred to his licentious expressions of self- 
abasement. These were exaggerations of some genuine discomfort 
which Newton himself recognized as sensible. He was often unas- 
sured and troubled in feeling. However, he comfortably convinced 
himself that assurance was not of the essence of faith. And he 
might have found sanction in the Westminster Confession for this 
reassuring belief.1'* 

In discussing the philosophy of the first settlers in America, 
George Santayana presents some interesting ideas as to the char- 

110R, H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (London, 1926), p. 
266. Cf. p. 230. 

111Newton, Works, 1, 151. 

112]bid., 1, 214, 111; 1, 176. 

113]bid., XI, 209. 


114The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 12 vols. 
(New York and London), 1, 321. 
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acteristics of Calvinism as a philosophical principle. I find little in 
Professor Santayana’s description that is applicable to either Cow- 

r’s obsession or his creed except, possibly, the statement that 
philosophically Calvinism is an expression of an agonized conscience, 
which might, though inexactly, be applied to Cowper’s obsession. 
But if the word temperamentally be substituted for philosophically 
and believing be assumed as the essence of being, the following 
statement is fairly applicable to John Newton: 

Calvinism, essentially, asserts three things: that sin exists, that sin is 
punished, and that it is beautiful that sin should exist to be punished. . . . To 
be a Calvinist philosophically is to feel a fierce pleasure in the existence of 
misery, especially of one’s own, in that this misery seems to manifest the fact 
that the Absolute is irresponsible or infinite or holy. Human nature, it feels, 
is totally depraved: to have the instincts and motives that we necessarily have 
is a great scandal, and we must suffer for it, but that scandal is requisite, since 
otherwise the serious importance of being as we ought to be would not have 
been vindicated.115 


Certainly Newton derived satisfaction from mere theoretical sin. 
His letters and sermons bear fewer indications that his indulgence 
in self-abasement was the result of humility in the presence of an 
exalted God than that an exceedingly powerful and irresponsible 
creator was necessary for the salvation of elect and superlative sin- 
ners like himself. If Newton’s lustiest descriptions are those of the 
depravity of reprobates, ‘‘the far greatest part’’® of men — ‘‘in- 
earnate devils,’’ who would ‘‘make the earth the very image of 
hell’’ but for God’s restraining power,!"* he was no less stirred in 
another manner by the sins of the chosen few. After citing a Scrip- 
tural sample of like exultation, Newton confessed ‘‘And I think 
those are the sweetest moments in this life, when we have the clearest 
sense of our own sins, provided the sense of our acceptance in the 
Beloved is proportionably clear, and we feel the consolations of his 
love, notwithstanding all our transgressions. 

Newton’s glory in the irresponsibility of the Absolute is no less 
evident than his exultation in sin; but his deity had other qualities, 
if less diabolic, also less dignified. I should like to consider these 
first. Although in describing its God as ‘‘but little removed from 
the Jehovah whose mouth watered at the smell of charred cattle,’’?° 


15George Santayana, Winds of Doctrine Studies in Contemporary Opinion 
(New York, 1926; Ist ed. 1913), p. 189. 

116Newton, Works, x1, 257. 

117J[bid., 11, 176. 

1187 bid., 1, 17-18. 

119Fausset, William Cowper, p. 104. 
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Mr. Fausset, perhaps, considerably overstated the case for evap, 
gelicism as a whole, his statement is hardly inapplicable to the deity 
of John Newton, preéminently a God of passion and power unten. 
pered by justice and truth. It would almost seem that stripped of 
particularities, the indulgent self-assertion, aggressive vanity, and 
lust for irresponsible action which Newton relinquished with his 
voyages, were transferred by him to the sovereign Lord of Calvin. 
ism. Of his absolute sovereignty, which Newton said Arminians 
denied,'*? Newton’s God was highly vainglorious, very jealous, and 
at times a little fearful. According to a sermon preached at Olney, 
God’s ends in the atonement were two. The first was the redemption 
and salvation of believers, blessed inheritors of ‘‘the kingdom pre. 
pared ... from the foundation of the world.’’ But the end w.- 
speakably the higher and more important was the manifestation of 
God’s own glory’: in this salvation, which was to be enhanced and 
rendered certain by a rigid and diligent adherence to all the ap. 


pointed minutia of means and methods in which Newton frequently ° 


attested his initiation. That ‘‘all the praise and glory of the con. 
trivance’’ should redound to God alone necessitated ‘‘man’s great 
depravity, guilt and misery; his utter insufficiency to relieve him- 
self; and a method of dispensation displaying that no case was too 
hard for God’s power or too low for his condescension.’’!** In spite 
of Calvinistic insistence upon God’s sovereignty, it would almost 
appear that Newton feared that with God not all things might be 
possible. At any rate the reasons why God’s methods were concealed 
from the wise and prudent and revealed unto babes Newton also 
carefully enumerated. God wished ‘‘to stain the pride of all human 
glory,’’ ‘‘to exclude every pretence of boasting, to provide a ground 
of hope for the vilest and meanest, and to insure that the salvation 
of believers might not be subject to misearry.’’!** Another pre- 
caution against the miscarriage of salvation was the fairly general 
poverty of the elect, so conditioned in order to insure their own 
safety —the path of wealth being more ‘‘slippery’’— and ‘“‘to 
manifest the truth and efficacy of his grace.’’** Exceptions to 
poverty among the elect were made to give countenance to God’s 
people and evince his sovereign grace ‘‘in every state of life.’ 


120Newton, Works, 1, 110. 
121[bid., Iv, 152-53. 
122Newton, Works, tv, 153. 
123] bid., Iv, 154. 

1247 bid., 1, 158, 151. 

1257 bid., 1, 151. 
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After further suggesting that God was a little jealous of human 
glory and poured contempt upon it, Newton reiterated : 


Poverty is honourable, because it affords a peculiar advantage for glorifying 
God, and evidencing the power of his grace, and the faithfulness of his promises, 
in the sight of men. A believer, if rich, lives by faith; and his faith meets with 
yarious trials. He himself knows by whom he stands; but it is not ordinarily so 
yisible to others, as in the case of the poor.126 
Similarly Newton believed that God permitted regenerated men. to 
be tempted and troubled by indwelling sin ‘‘for the fuller mani- 
festation of the glory of his grace and wisdom’’ and the enhance- 
ment of salvation.'*7 He supported another statement of like savor 
by reference to Peter’s three betrayals of Christ before the dawn.”* 
In short, Newton, who had renounced his ego, resumed it in his 
vigorous exertions to convince men that ‘‘the gospel is calculated 
and designed to stain the pride of human glory.’”!”° 

Mr. Thomas has decided from a comparison of their Olney hymns 
that Newton’s conception of God was more beneficent than Cow- 
per’s. Bearing in mind that hymns, in so far as they are not mere 
paraphrases of Bible passages, are emotional rather than theoretical 
expression, one needs also to remember that most of Cowper’s hymns 
were written when his emotions were disturbed by the approaching 
disorder of 1773 and that Newton was constitutionally more sure of 
God’s love than was Cowper. To the particular and partial nature 
of that love as expressed by Newton I have already called attention. 
Moreover Newton himself, defending his orthodoxy, asserted the 
implied Calvinism in his hymns and sermons generally. One may 
consider, for example, the following eloquent and convincing state- 
ment of divine benevolence from Thoughts on Faith, a late pro- 
duction: ‘‘ Jesus Christ the Lord is a complete all-sufficient Saviour. 
His invitation to the weary and heavy laden is general, without 
exception, condition, or limitation. He has said, Him that cometh 
unto me, I will in no wise east out.’’*° This invitation was com- 
forting and encouraging enough to the average sinner uninitiated 
in Newton’s esoterics. It was less consoling or ethically stimulating 
to a ‘‘judicious’’ reader or listener — such a one, for example, as 
Cowper — who knew that the evangelist believed that those could 
not possibly come who had not been foreordained to have good in- 


126Newton, Works, 1, 152. 
127] bid., 1, 70. 

128] bid., 1, 71. 

1297 bid., 1, 179; 1, 59-60. 
130Newton, Works, 194. 
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clinations before the beginning of years. The love of Newton’s dei 
as reflected in his doctrine was as far removed from that “disip. 
terested benevolence’’ which for Jonathan Edwards constituteg 
virtue as jealousy is from compassion. 

The essential attribute of Newton’s God relieved of anthro. 
pomorphie vulgarities was irresponsible and arbitrary power. This 
might well be expected in the concept of an unreflective dogmatist, 
whose primitive and passionate nature was disposed to worship not 
a personalization of eternal values but supersovereignty. Newton 
liked even ‘‘the royal, sovereign words, I will and you shall.’™ 
The enigmas which he mentioned as comprising his experience never 
turned his thoughts upon the unhappy position of that ‘‘perhaps 
the far greatest part’’ of mankind who ‘‘in defiance of hypotheses” 
he insisted would be relegated to ‘‘the left hand of the Judge’’ as 
proved by ‘‘Scripture, experience, and observation.’”*? Secure in 
his comfortable self-delusion, when his elect brethren murmured, 
he piously commended patience under minor trials, reminding them 
of the conceded justice of the damnation of others.’** When the 
human query arose as to the rationality or righteousness of the 
Calvinistic scheme, he glaringly exposed his mean conception of 
both man and divinity by taking refuge in the ‘‘ Rabbinical subtle 
ties’’ of St. Paul. Shall the creature of clay presume to question 
the potter ?'** Writing to some Reverend Dr.—in 1778, Newton 
stated that the very fact of its superficially greater fitness and 
rationality was evidence of the inferiority of Mr. Law’s scheme to 
St. Paul’s; it lacked for him the ‘‘unsearchables’’ that mark the 
majesty of God and address themselves less to reason than faith. 
From a mystic or a thinker, instead of a dogmatic egotist arguing 
for a safe and comfortable creed, the remark would by no means 
lack significance. As employed by Newton it reveals that when his 
faith was not willed, it was naive. He was incapable of appreciating 
either Milton’s belief that ‘‘God made reason right’’ or Swift’s 
distinction between what is above and what is contrary to reason. 
In fact the question of reason or justice was ignored by Newton, who 
refused even to glance behind Scripture, being convinced that by 
virtue of his sovereignty ‘‘the Judge of all the earth will do 

131]bid., x1, 297. 

132Newton, Works, x1, 257. 

138] bid., 1, 111. 


1347 bid., 1, 110-111. 
185] bid., X1, 257. 
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right.’"°* Justice for Newton was a divine fiat; God made the 
eternal verities. According to his doctrine salvation functioned 
under a species of Spoils System administered by a vainglorious 
despot who was pleased to reward the enforced and interested hom- 
age of his human puppets. If Cowper was tutored after this 
fashion, he did not prove an apt student; there is little evidence 
that in seasons of mental calm he took seriously either the doctrines 
of Newton or his confident assertion that in spite of his fallibility, 
he ‘‘must again lay claim to a certainty about the way of salva- 
tion.””2°7 


In estimating the rigor of Newton’s Calvinism Mr. Thomas, as 
I have noted, neglected the evangelist’s theoretical utterances for 
his hymns and stated ‘‘without fear of contradiction’’ that New- 
ton’s idea of the atonement was more ethical and less doctrinal than 
Cowper’s."*® For the judgment that he was not highly doctrinal 
Newton himself would probably have excluded the biographer from 
the class of ‘‘judicious hearers’’ who, he believed, should have 
easily discerned ‘‘the tincture of Calvinism’? in all his sermons.1* 
This tincture is detectable even in the stanza quoted by Mr. Thomas 
as not unrepresentative of the hymns: 

O sinners, hear His gracious call, 
His merey’s door stands open wide! 


He has enough to feed you all, 
And none who comes shall be denied.140 


Newton’s arbitrary sovereign had determined from the beginning 
who should be able to come. But I have no wish to examine New- 
ton’s verse ‘‘judiciously.’’ Hymns are expressions of sentiment, not 
of doctrine. For the latter we must consider the letters and ser- 
mons. An examination of these does not bear out Mr. Thomas’ 
opinion that Newton’s Calvinistic creed was either ‘‘mild’’ or 
“relatively innocuous.’’*! It substantiates instead the general ver- 
dict of literary history. 

From the letters and sermons it is fairly evident that during the 
years at Olney, and probably much longer, Newton subscribed to 


136Newton, Works, 11, 21, 168. 

187Jbid., 11, 176. 

138Thomas, Cowper, p. 221. 

139Newton, Works, x1, 300-301. 

140Thomas, Cowper, p. 222. 

141] bid., pp. 180, 192; see also pp. 205, 213. 
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a crass and uncompromising Calvinism. His own admission of gyb. 
scription to rigid doctrine is well supported by his unwillingness 
to have the church articles restated in the flexible language of 
Scripture; by his preference for the most doctrinal of the Pauline 
Epistles; by his arguments for the five points of Calvinism; by his 
facility for adapting scriptural texts to the tenets of his system ; 
and by his belief that the mission of the historical Christ — the only 
Christ he was able to appreciate— was to promote a system of 
doctrine rather than to establish a pattern of life. The softness of 
the moral texture of Newton’s creed is attested by his Herveian 
tendencies; its harshness by his uncertainty as to the future of 
unconverted infants dying and his indifference to the fate of the 
heathen. Though from the altar of St. Mary Woolnoth Newton may 
have tempered the wind of his doctrine to the lambs of his London 
pastorate, he regarded it as his duty to speak Shibboleth plainly 
to individuals. 

It is also fairly clear that Newton’s creed was not the result of 
reflective thought and conscious selection, but, rather of specious 
reasoning and the desire to adopt a safe and comfortable system. 
His instinct for self-preservation amidst the ‘‘pinches’’ of ex- 
perience was fostered by a will so aggressive as to silence any ques- 
tion as to the benevolence of the predestinarian scheme. In Cow- 
per’s life the unhappy conjunction of temperament and circum- 
stance conduced to a stark obsession fairly distinct from his ra- 
tional creed but injurious only to himself; in Newton’s life, on the 
other hand, a conjunction more fortunate personally conduced to a 
delusion highly soothing to himself but unpleasant or even noxious 
to others having thinner integuments than he. Finally, it is evident 
from his doctrine that Newton’s conceptions of God and man were 
both alike ignoble— the one lacking majesty and benevolence, the 
other lacking human dignity. 
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NOTES ON THE NOVELS OF JOHN HIND 
By Joun 8. WELD 


Harvard University 


J. P. Collier remarked of John Hind’s novel, Lysimachus and 
Varona (1604) ‘‘It is written in obvious imitation of productions of 
a similar kind by Robert Greene, but it wants his various fancy and 
general elegance of expression.’’* Of Hind’s other novel, Eliosto 
Libidinoso (1606), he said, ‘‘The whole is an exaggeration of his 
[Greene’s] worst style and most obvious faults,’’ and added that 
Hind was at least a man of ‘‘fire-new words.’’? The same thought 
occurred to Thomas Corser, who wrote, ‘‘ Hind appears to have been 
a great admirer of the writings of Robert Greene, and to have 
imitated his style in its faults and exaggerations without his 
imagination and poetic fancy.’’* These comments illustrate the 
dangers of generalizing about the style of the Elizabethan novelists. 

Professor Herbert Hartman has recently pointed out that about 
forty-six pages of Lysimachus and Varona were lifted in two blocks, 
word for word, except for changes of names and added poems, from 
Pettie’s Petite Pallace.t My own investigations have shown not only 
that Hind borrowed still further from Pettie, but that he also took 
extensive passages from at least twelve other works. His mosaic 
work can be demonstrated in a few quotations. Thus he begins 
Lysimachus with phrases alternately chosen from Greene’s Fran- 
cesco’s Fortunes and Lodge’s Rosalynde :* 


In Thessalia, when Nature hath 
made the soyle proude with the beaw- 
tie of Floras riches, as though she 
meant to wrap Tellus in the glorie of 
her vestments, there dwelled a Mag- 


In Thessalie, where Nature hath made 
the soyle proude with the beautie of 
(Greene, VIII, 172) Flora’s riches, 
as if she meant to wrap Tellus in the 
glory of her vestments (Rosalynde, p. 


14 Catalogue Bibliographical and Critical of Early English Literature . 


Forming a Portion of the Library at Bridgewater House, the property of the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Francis Egerton, M. P. (London, 1837), p. 183. 

2The Poetical Decameron, or Ten Conversations on English Poets and Poetry, 
particularly of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I (London and Edinburgh, 
1820), 1, 15ff. 

3Collectanea Anglo Poetica (printed for the Chetham Society, 1878), Iv, 294. 

4Herbert Hartman, ed., A Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1938), p. xxi. 

5I cite Greene’s Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (London, The Huth Library, 
1881-83) and Rosalynde, ed. W. W. Greg (New York, 1907). 
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nifico, a man of most honorable par- 
entage, whome Fortune had graced with 
many favours, and Nature honoured 
with sundrie exquisite qualities, so 
beawtified with the excellencie of both, 
as it was a question whether Fortune 
or Nature were more prodigall in 
desciphering the riches of their boun- 
ties. This Knight thus enricht with 
vertue and honour, surnamed Syllanus, 
had to ioy him in his age a daughter 
of great beawtie, so exquisite in her 
exteriour feature, as no blemish might 
eclipse that which Nature had _be- 
stowed in her lineaments. (Lysi- 
machus, B 1) 
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39) There dwelled . . . a knight of 
most honourable parentage whom for. 
tune had graced with many fayo 

and nature honoured with sundry ey. 
quisite qualities, so beautified "with 
the excellence of both, as it was 
question whether fortune or nature 
were more prodigal in deciphering the 
riches of their bounties. ... This , 
knight, thus enriched with virtue ang 
honour, surnamed Sir John of Bor. 
deaux (Rosalynde, p. 1) had to ioy 
him in his age, a daughter of great 
beautie, so exquisite in her exteriour 
feature, as no blemish might eclipse 
the glorie that Nature bestowed in her 
liniaments. (Greene, VIIT, 172-173) 


The joiner’s work in Eliosto is equally expert. I quote a melange 
of Greene’s Arbasto, Pettie, and William Braunche’s Euryalus and 


Lucretia (1595) : 


Thou hast followed fast, Amasias, and 
kept me long at a bay, which maketh 
me willing now at length to obey, and 
yeeld a branch of Lawrell, as ensigne 
of thy conquest; for this thy meede 
doth merite both Nobilitie and Cour- 
tesie. Certes, thy feature is neither 
crooked nor crabbed; as for thy 
beautie, I will not, or at least I can- 
not signifie how gratious it is in my 
sight; but searce any cold Satyrist 
ean avoyd burning at the influence of 
so warme a Sunne: both these bids 
me a base, and I am readie to meete 
thee in the midway, when loe Reason 
steps in, and stoppes me running, in- 
tercepting my rashnesse, lest too soone 
I might cursse my incepted course. If 
I have beene recklesse of thy good 
will, I repent me, if ruthlesse through 
cruell speeches, I recant them, as one 
loving now that which of late I loath- 
ed, and desiring that which even now 
I despised; which as often as I call 
to minde, I cannot but blush to my 
selfe for shame, and fall out with my 
selfe for anger. But the purest Dia- 
mond is to be cut before it be worne; 
the Frankinsence is to be burnt before 
it be smelled, and Lovers are to be 
tried before they be trusted, lest shin- 
ing like the Carbuncle, as though they 
had fire; being toucht, they proove 
passing cold: for the mind by triall 
onee scowred of mistrust, becommeth 
more fit ever after for beleefe: so that 


Thou has followed fast, Euryalus, 
and kept me log at a bay, which 
maketh me willing now at légth to 
obey, and yeelde thee a braunch of 
bayes, as Ensigne of thy conquest: 
for this meede, both thine nobilitie 
and courtesie dooth merite: Certes thy 
feature is neither crooked or crabbed, 
as for thy beautie, I will not, or at 
least I cannot signifie how gratious it 
is in my sight, but scarse anie colde 
saturnist that can auoide burning at 
the influence of so warme a sunne:... 
these premisses bids me a base, and 
I am readie to meete thee in the mid- 
way, when loe reasons steppes in, and 
stoppes me running, intercepting my 
rashnesse, least too soone I might 
curse mine incepted course (Huryalus, 
E2). If I haue beene recklesse of thy 
goodwill I repent me, if ruthlesse 
through cruell speeches, I recant thé, 
as one louing now that alate I lothed, 
and desiring that which euen nowe I 
despised: whiche as often as I call to 
minde, I can not but blush to my 
selfe for shame, and fall out with my 
selfe for anger. 

But the purest Diamond is to be 
cut before it be worne, the frankin- 
cense is to be burnt before it be smelt, 
& louers are to be tried before they be 
trusted, least, shining like ye car- 
buncle, as though they had fire, yet 
being toucht, they proue passing cold, 
for the mind by trial once scowred of 
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Amasias, as I have pined thee with 
bitter Pilles, I will now pamper thee 
with sweet Potions; as I have galled 
thee with crueltie, I will heale thee 
with curtesie. But I would you should 
thinke that it is not advancement that 
winneth me thus willingly to your will, 
for I know it is odious, but it is your 
exceeding love towards mee, (O noble 
Prince) that linketh my liking with 
yours ; it is your incomparable cour- 
tesie which forceth mee to yeeld the 
fort of my faith into your hands. For 
as the Sunne, the higher it doth ascend 
in the Firmament, the more heate it 
doth extend to the earth: so Vertue 
and Curtesie, in the more high and 
princely person it is placed, the more 
force it hath to winne the willes, and 
pind the hearts of the people to em- 
brace it. To conclude, short will bee 
thine abode with me, and more sharpe 
thine abandoning of mee: then shall 
I be left like seely Sappho, or forlorne 
Phyllis, a game to my foes, & a shame 
to my friends. (Eliosto, pp. 11-12) 


mistrust, becommeth more fit euer 
after for beliefe: so yt Arbasto as I 
haue pined thee wt bitter pils, I will 
now paper thee wt sweete potions: as 
I haue galled thee with cruelty I wil 
heale thee with curtesie (Greene, ITI, 
249-250). Neither would I you should 
think that it is the name of a queen 
. . that winneth me thus willingly 
to your will,... 
but it is your ex- 
eeeding love towards me, O noble 
prince, that linketh my liking with 
yours: it is your incomparable cour- 
tesie which foreeth me to yield the 
fort of my faith and virginity into 
your hands. For as the sun the higher 
it doth ascend in the firmament, the 
more heat it doth extend to the earth, 
so virtue and courtesy, in the more 
high and princely person it is placed, 
the more force it hath to win the 
wills, and bind the hearts of people 
to embrace it (Pettie, II, 90). Short 
will be thine abode with me; and 
more sharpe thine abandoning of me, 
then shall I be left like sillie Sappho, 
or forlorne Phillis, a game to my foes, 
and a shame to my friends. (Euryalus, 
E 3) 


The technique of such literary masonry, block laid to block with 


searcely any mortar added by Hind, is not used consistently. Often 
Hind takes over much longer passages, sometimes whole plots. Some 
paragraphs, however, remain which must yet be attributed, for lack 
of a better man, to Hind himself. Yet, even so, the novels appear 
to be almost centos. 

The borrowings, however, are clearly not a matter of transcribing 
similes, adages, and witty sayings from a copy-book. Such tran- 
scription, of course, was common among the Elizabethans; Lyly, 
Greene, Dickenson, and the rest habitually stored up gems of 
thought and eloquence in their note-books and drew on this treasure 
hoard at need. But Hind was evidently drawing directly from the 
original texts. 

Except for a melodramatic sub-plot taken from Pettie, Lysimachus 
and Varona is a pastoral story told by means of letters, speeches, 
and soliloquies in the familiar euphuistic manner. The central plot 
follows the adventures of a persecuted younger brother through 
his disguise as a shepherd and elopment with a rich man’s daughter. 
Rosalynde and Pandosto supply most of the motifs, but a ‘‘flash- 
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back”’ device, as well as a few purple passages, comes from John 
Dickenson’s Arisbas. Greene’s Menaphon, Never too Late, Ciceronis 
Amor, Orpharion, Robert Smythe’s Strange Histories, and William 
Braunche’s Euryalus and Lucresia (1596), an adaptation of Pope 
Pius II’s De Duobus Amantis, also contribute heavily. 

In Strange Histories Robert Smythe had told in simple straight. 
forward prose a tale of incest between a stepmother and her stepson, 
In Eliosto Hind took over the story with a few shreds of the orig- 
inal phrasing but added complications, euphuistie courtship and 
psychology, and interpolated two entirely irrelevant sub-plots. The 
additional material is compounded from Greene’s Menaphon, Ar. 
basto, Penelope’s Web, Pandosto, The Card of Fancy, Henry 
Robert’s Pheander, Dickenson’s Arisbas, Pettie’s tale of Minos and 
Pasiphae, and Braunche’s Euryalus. The first sub-plot is lifted in- 
tact from the tale of Cretina and Lestio in Penelope’s Web. The 
source of the second, a variant of Painter’s story of Didaco and 
Violenta (Painter, 1, 42), has so far eluded me, but I cannot yet 
accept my failure to find it as proof of Hind’s originality. 

Hind made few verbal changes in his borrowings, and they are 
generally either required by his plot or caused by careless copying. 
Occasionally he weakened the euphuism, as in the passage quoted 
from Eliosto, where Braunche’s ‘‘bays’’ is changed to ‘‘laurel,” 
but I have marked no consistently anti-euphuistic trend. Most of 
the sources were stylistically of a piece. Only Smythe’s simple 
diction did not blend, and Hind tried clumsily to make it conform 
to the prevailing euphuism by a free sprinkling of ink-horn terms. 
Smythe’s ‘‘easily give’’® becomes in Eliosto ‘‘with facilitie min- 
ister’’ (p. 17) ; ‘‘did complayne her’’ (Strange Histories, K 3°) is 
changed to ‘‘manifested her grief’’ (Eliosto, p. 16), and ‘‘whome 
she trusted very well’’ (Strange Histories, K 3*) to ‘‘in whose 
confidence she reposed much”’ (Eliosto, p. 16). The same tendency 
is sometimes shown elsewhere, as in the alteration of ‘‘eyes’” to 
‘‘opticke instruments’’ (Eliosto, p. 30), while an apparently orig- 
inal interpolation between borrowings yields the bombastic sentence, 
‘his suspitious speculations pretends mistrust, and his praestigious 
actions discover infidelitie’’ (Eliosto, p. 72). 

To demonstrate their assertions that Hind’s prose style was in- 
ferior to Greene’s, Collier and Corser selected from the two novels 


6Straunge, Lamentable, and Tragicall Histories (London, 1577), K 4. 
7Henry Roberts, Pheander, the Mayden Knight (London, 1595) K 3. 
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five illustrative passages. Of these, two and all but a fraction of a 
third were written by Greene himself. The rest of the third and 
the fourth come from Roberts’ Pheandcr. The fifth, taken from the 
Didaco and Violenta episode, may perhaps still be ascribed to 
Hind. Yet even here, the one sentence that Collier picked to remark 
upon, an absurd faney about ‘‘Titan hasting to plunge his fierie 
chariot in Thetis lappe’’ (Eliosto, p. 77), happens to come from 
Arisbas (D 2). 

The dangers of impressionistic criticism need not be dwelt upon. 
Of Hind’s ‘‘fire-new words’’ enough has been said. 

The following tables show all of Hind’s borrowings that I have 
so far discovered. I do not pretend to have exhausted even the 
sources indicated, for whenever I check the borrowings, I find 
others which I had overlooked. Further research may well point 
out other novels from which Hind drew. 

The references of Hind’s two novels are listed in the left-hand 
column, those to sources in the right-hand column. 


Borrowings in Lysimachus and Varona 


B1,1—2 Greene, VIII, 172 

B 1, 2—4 Rosalynde, p. 39 

B1,5—11 = p. 1 

B 1, 11—17 Greene, VIII, 172-173 

B 1,17—18 VIII, 173 

B 1, 22—B 8 VIII, 173 

B lv, 9—12 VIII, 33 

B lv, 14— 15 XII, 27 (#)9 

B lv, 19 — 29 Rosalynde, pp. 1-2 

B ly, 32—B 2,7 pp. 6-7 

B 2, 8—31 Greene, VIII, 168-169 

B 2, 32 —B 2v, 19 Rosalynde, p. 8 

B 2v, 21— 28 Greene, VIII, 43-44 

B 2v, 28 —B 3, 6 Rosalynde, pp. 9-10 

B 3, 15—17 “ p. 9 

B 3, 17— 20 ee p. 96 

B 3, 30 — B 3v, 12 Greene, VIII, 37-38 

B 3v, 17 — 22 VIII, 38 

B 3v, 23 — 24 ” VIII, 42 

B 4, 24— 28 - VIII, 157 

B 4, 29—B 4v, 12 i VI, 103-104 (verse, ‘‘ You 
restless cares’’) 

B 4%, 27—C1,7 VIII, 159-160 


SI cite Pettie’s Petite Pallace, ed. Israel Gollancz (London, 1908), and John 
Dickenson, Arisbas, Euphues amidst his Slumbers; or Cupids Journey to Hell 
(London, 1593). 

*The correspondence of words here is perfect, but as Hind seems to have 
made no other borrowing from this work (Orpharion), it is possible that he 
took the passage from elsewhere in Greene, who, of course was not inclined to 
waste new words. 
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1, 21—O 27 
2,7—12 

2, 16—21 

Qv, 2—5 

Qv, 5—6 

Qv, 9—15 

Qv, 15—18 
19 —29 
Qv, 29 — 34 
3,4—C 3, 26 
3, 28 —C 3, 36 
3y,2—4 

3v, 5— 10 

3v, 10—11 
3v, 11— 16 
3v, 17—19 
3v, 24 28 
3v, 36—C 4,7 
4, 33 — 36 
1,9—17 
2,7—D 5 
Qv, 8—11 

Qv, 14—21 


33—D 4, 12 


4, 19—29 
4v, 1—E 1y, 13 
lv, 13 — E 2, 16 


Qv,1—21 

Qv, 21— 30 

3v, 20 — 23 
4—E 4y, 14 
4¥, 32—F 2,9 
2, 24— F 2v, 23 
4, 27—30 
4v,1—4 

25 — 30 

4v, 30—G 1, 15 
1, 16 —33 

1, 34—G 1y, 20 
1v, 20— G 2, 22 


2, 25 —27 
2, 27 —28 

2, 29—G 2v, 11 
Qv, 15 — 36 

3, 5—17 

3v, 2—10 


3v, 12 —G 4y, 4 
4v, 1, 33 
1, 35—H 1y, 20 


lv, 20 — 25 
iy 24 — 32 
v, 32—H 2,5 
5—8 
2, 15 — 20 


2, 21—27 


si VI, 36 
VIII, 161-163 
Rosalynde, p- 15 


. 56 
pp. 56-57 
ce . 60 


Greene, VI, 50 
Rosalynde, 97 
Greene, VI, 51 
Rosalynde, p. 98 
Greene, VI, 52-53 
ne VI, 56-57 


VI, 58 
Rosalynde, p- 
p. supra 
p. 47, infra 
p. 52 
al p. 56 
- p- 105 
st pp. 105-106 
p. 39 


Euryalus, B 1v — B 2v 
Greene, IV, 270 
VI, 49-50 
John Dickenson, Arisbas, C 2 
(verse, «Should I accuse’’) 
Greene, IV, 281 
= VIL, 127-131 
VI, ’87-88 (verse, ‘‘ What 
are my sheep’’) 
Rosalynde, pp. 109-110 
p. 112-113 
Greene, VII, 156 
VIL. 159-162 
Rosalynde, pp. 128-132 
Greene, VIII, 35-36 


VIIL, 40 
« 40 
-VIIL 56 


IV, 290-291 

se IV, 291-292 

IV, 294-295 
Pettie, I, 182-184 
Greene, IV, 295-296 

san IV, 299 

IV, 301-302 
Pettie, I, 184-186 
Rosalynde, pp. 63-64 
Greene, IV, 301 

IV, 301 
Pettie, I, 186-189 
Arisbas, B 1— B 2 

B 2v—B 3 
Rosalynde, p. 47 
Arisbas, B 3 

B 
Rosalynde, p. 47 

p. 51-52 

Greene, VIII, 64 


H 2, 28—TI 1, 28 
I 1,30—I1y,8 


36 


I 9—TI 2, 

I 2v, 2— 27 

I 2v, 28— K 3, 14 
K 3, 14—16 

K 3, 27— K 3, 24 
K 4, 14—25 

K 4, 27—31 

K 4, 34— 35 

K 4%, 12—13 


K 4v, 22—N 1, 34 
N lv, 34—N 4, 31 


Nan 


24, 
28, 
32, 


& 
26— 5, 
¢ 
is— 1, 
5— 
33 — 10, 
27 — 12, 
31— 16, 
17 — 16, 
17, 
11, 
23 —17, 
36 — 18, 
6 — 18, 
26 — 19, 
17 — 20, 
32 — 21, 
4—21, 
34 — 23, 
16 — 24, 
28, 
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Pettie, I, 13-23 
Robert Smythe, Strange Hystories, 
L 4 (verse, ‘Oh Cupid, thou’’) 
Pettie, I, 23-26 
Rosalynde, p. 137 (verse, ‘‘ My boat 
doth pass the straits’’) 

Pettie, I, 26-41 
Greene, IV, 240-241 

sg IV, 243-244 

VIII, 65-66 


VIII, 66 

IV, 316-317 

IV, 317 
Pettie, I, 72-99 

41-47 


Borrowings in Eliosto Libidinoso 


17 

3 
17 
21 
26 


3 
26 
12 
26 


» 
37 
10 


Greene, IV, 234-235 
IV, 261-262 
is IV, 263 
a IV, 264 
Arisbas, E 2v — E 3v (includes verse, 
‘*Ganimede, the Idaean Boy’’) 
“eé B 4 
C 1 
Greene, III, 187 
” III, 187 (precedes the above 
passages in Greene) 
Pettie, II, 86-87 
Greene, ITI, 192-194 
Pettie, II, 87-88 
Greene, ITT, 234-236 
IIT, 249-250 
Pettie, IT, 90 
Greene, V, 203-204 
Smythe, K 3— K 
Greene, V, 181 
Smythe, K 4 
K 4—K 4r 
L1—L 
L lv 
Greene, III, 215-217 
Pheander, 2v—TI 3¥ 
H 3 
Greene, III, 223-224 
Pheander, H 3v—H 4v 
Greene, VI, 36-37 
Pheander, I 1v10 
K 1v—K 3v 
Greene, VI, 45 


101 have seen only the B. M. eopy of Pheander, in which sig. I 4 is missing 
(corresponding to Eliosto, p. 24, 27 — p. 26, 35). Although it is unfortunately 
impossible now to verify the correspondence of the two passages, a ms. note 
on the fly leaf of Pheander proves the identity of at least their end and be- 
ginning. Since, furthermore, they occur in a passage transferred as a whole, 
T have no doubt they are exactly the same. 
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32, 10 — 32, 
32, 29 — 33, 
35, 3—36, 
36, 15 — 40, 
40, 9—42, 
42, 25 — 43, 
43, 16 — 46, 
53, 27 —54, 
54, 15 — 54, 
57, 27 —58, 
58, 24— 58, 
59, 1—68, 
68, 16 — 68, 
69, 2—69, 
69, 11— 72, 
72, 12—73, 
7, 4—77, 
84, 35 85, 
85, 36 

86, 7—86, 
86, 20 — 87, 
87, 10 — 87, 
87, 14— 87, 
87, 20 — 87, 
87, 33 — 88, 
88, 20 — 89, 
90, 19 — 90, 
90, 21 — 91, 
91, 8—91, 
91, 32 —93, 
94, 3—94, 
94, 16 — 94, 
94, 25 — 94, 


4— 95, 


28 
1 
25 


V, 178 
V, 179 
(verse: ‘The stately State,’’ compounded from 
‘*Barmenissas Song,’’— V, 179-180, and six 
selected lines from ‘‘Tempora Mutantur, et 
Nos Mutamur in Illis,’? — V, 189.) 
Pheander, K 4— K 
L1—L3 
L3—L4 
L4—L 4v 
Arisbas, F 2.— F 4 (verse: 
‘“Love was armed’’) 
Greene, VI, 33-34 


IV, 13 
30-32 
“TV, 28 
204-219 
TV, 36-37 
37 


vag IV, 125-130 

sé IV, 25-26 

ve IV, 130-131 
Arisbas, D 2 
Greene, ITT, 184 
Smythe, N 3 
Greene, IV, 14 

IV, 15-16 


15 
“TV, 16 
“TV, 246 


VIIT, 58-59 

ste IV, 249-250 

~ IV, 250 

sad IV, 168-169 

IV, 153-154 

VIIT, 92-93 (verse: ‘‘Sitting 
and sighing’’) 


Smythe, P 2¥ 
Arisbas, I 2 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A 
CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By Artuur FRIEDMAN and Louis A. LANDA 
The University of Chicago 


This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, 
articles, and reviews’ published during the year 1941, together with 
some of earlier dates that were omitted from previous bibliographies 
in this series. Since there is often a great time interval between the 
publication of a scholarly work and reviews of it, we have not 
hesitated to list again such earlier works as have been the subject of 
important reviews in the current year. The reader will observe 
that foreign scholarship bulks smaller —for reasons immediately 
obvious — than heretofore. We are indebted to the following for 
contributing reviews: Louis I. Bredvold, Ronald S. Crane, William 
Davidson, Brice Harris, Alan D. McKillop, Marjorie Nicolson, 
Moody E. Prior, George Sherburn, René Wellek. Thanks are also 
due to G. J. Kolb of the University of Chicago for aid in collecting 
material.” 


CONTENTS 
I, Bibliographies and Bibliographical Studies_____________ 180 
II. Political and Social Background______________________ 182 
III. Philosophy, Science, and Religion______-_______________ 186 
IV. Literary History and Criticism_______.-____-__________ 190 
197 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR American historical review 

EHR English historical review 

ELH ELH, A journal of English literary history 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic philology 
JHI Journal of the history of ideas 

JIMH Journal of modern history 

MLN Modern language notes 

MLQ Modern language quarterly 


1The year of a review is 1941 unless otherwise specified. : 
* The editors will be grateful to students in the field for reprints or notices 
of their publications. 
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MLR Modern language review 

MP Modern philology 

NGFQ Notes and queries 

PMLA _ Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


PQ Philological quarterly 
RES Review of English studies 
SP Studies in philology 


TLS Times literary supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Adams, C. W., and others. ‘‘Sixtieth critical bibliography of the 
history and philosophy of science and of the history of civiliza. 
tion (to October 1940).’’ Isis, xxxmt (1941), 84-180. 

Pp. 102-11 are on the second half of the seventeenth century and the 
eighteenth. 

Adams, C. W., and others. ‘‘Sixty-first critical bibliography of the 
history and philosophy of science and of the history of civiliza. 
tion (to May 1941).”’ Isis, xxxmt (1941), 353-430. 

Pp. 367-74 are on the second half of the seventeenth century and the 
eighteenth. 


‘* Anglo-German bibliography for 1940.’’ JEGP, xu (1941), 263-76, 

Baugh, Albert C., with the assistance of Allan G. Chester and 
Matthias A. Schaaber. ‘‘ American bibliography for 1941: Eng. 
lish language and literature.’’ PMLA, tv1 (1941), 1215-67, 


[Bentley, Gerald Eades.] A rough check-list of the University of 
Chicago Libraries holdings in seventeenth century editions of 
plays in English. (Chicago, 1941.] Pp. 26. (Mimeographed.) 

Bond, Donald F., and Tucker, Joseph E. ‘‘ Anglo-French and 
Franeo-Ameriecan studies, 1940.’ Romante review, 
(1941), 176-98. 

Bond, Richmond P., with the assistance of Allen T. Hazen. ‘‘Eng. 
lish literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography.’’ PQ, x 
(1941), 131-83. 

A catalogue of books printed in England, Scotland, & Ireland ani 
of English books printed abroad, 1640-1700. Part II, M-Z. No. 
699. London: Maggs Bros., 1941. Pp. 123-226. 

Day, Cyrus Lawrence, and Murrie, Eleanore Boswell. English song. 
books, 1651-1702: a bibliography, with a first-line index of 
songs. London: Printed for the Bibliographical Society at the 


University Press, Oxford, 1940 (for 1937). Pp. xxi + 489. 
Rev. by James G. MeManaway in MLN, Lv, 630-31; in TLS, Feb. 22, p. 9; 
by Norman Ault in RES, xvut, 352-58. 


Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1940-1941. 
No. 8. Compiled for the Association of Research Libraries 
Edited by Edward A. Henry. New York: H. W. Wilson Co, 
1941. Pp. xvii + 142. 

English literature and history of the 18th century. Part I, At. 
No. 708. London: Maggs Bros., 1941. Pp. 120. 

The graduate school: abstract ef theses, researches completed, and 


Th 
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bibliography of publications. Vol. xv1, 1940. (University of 
Pittsburgh bulletin, Vol. xxxvu, No. 3.) Pittsburgh, 1941. 
Graham, Walter (ed.). ‘‘The romantic movement: a selective and 
critical bibliography for the year 1940.’’ ELH, vim (1941), 
1-40. 
“@ribbel sale, Part II.’? TLS, June 7, 1941, p. 280. 


Items relating to Evelyn, Boswell, Addison, and Burns among others. 
Harbage, Alfred. Annals of English drama, 975-1700: an analytical 
record of all plays, extant or lost, chronologically arranged and 
indexed by authors, titles, dramatic companies, etc. Phila- 


delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. 264. 
Rev. by James G. MeManaway in MLQ, II, 141-43. 


“Historical research for University degrees in the United Kingdom, 
1940.’ Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xvim 
(1941), 102-7. 

Jones, Claude E. ‘‘Collected biographies to 1825.’’ Bulletin of 
bibliography and dramatic index, xvir (1941), 90-92, 113-16. 

A short-title check list of 464 collected biographies begun before 1826. 

McDowell, R. B., and others. ‘‘Writings on Irish history, 1939.’’ 
Irish historical studies, 1 (1941), 303-26. 

MaeNair, Mary Wilson, and Karr, Margaret Neal. A list of Amer- 
ican doctoral dissertations printed in 1938. Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1940. Pp. vii + 420. 

The rare books, original drawings, autograph letters, and manu- 
scripts collected by the late A. Edward Newton. 3 vols. New 
York: Parke-Bernet Galleries, 1941. 


This catalogue of the famous Newton collection, illustrated with many fae- 
similes, will be of interest to students of Blake, Boswell, Burns, Defoe, Gold- 
smith, Johnson, and others. 


“Newton sale.’’ TLS, May 24, 1941, p. 256. Cf. also TLS, May 31, 
p. 268. 
‘Newton sale, Part II.’’ TLS, Aug. 23, 1941, p. 412. 


On the material relating to Johnson, Goldsmith, Gray, and others. 

Paine, Clarence C. The comedy of manners (1660-1700): a refer- 
ence guide to the comedy of the Restoration. Boston: F. W. 
Faxon Co., 1941. Pp. 51. 

Paine, Clarence C. ‘‘The comedy of manners (1660-1700) : a refer- 
ence guide to the comedy of the Restoration.’’ Bulletin of bib- 
liography and dramatic index, xvm (1941), 70-72, 97-99, 116-17. 

Parts III, IV, and V. 

‘*Private libraries — xxviii. Mr. E. N. Adler.’’ TLS, Nov. 1, 1941, 
p. 548. 

Read, Stanley E. Bibliography of Hogarth books and studies, with 
an introductory essay on trends in Hogarth criticism, 1764- 
1940. Chicago: De Paul University, 1941. Pp. 32. 

Sadleir, Michael. ‘‘ ‘Minerva press’ publicity: a publisher’s ad- 
vertisement of 1794.’’ Library, 4th ser., xx1 (1940), 207-15. 

Sears, Louis Martin. ‘‘Churchill papers in Amerieca.’’ Thought, 
xvi (1941), 645-66. 

“Studies in English, 1911-1941: a table of contents.’’ Studies in 
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English (University of Texas publication, No. 4126, 1941) 
pp. 179-84. 

Summers, Montague. A Gothic bibliography. London: Fortune 
Press; New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xx +4 
621. 

Rev. in TLS, March 8, p. 120. Cf. also corr. by Montague Summers in [7g 
April 5, p. 165, and May 24, p. 251; by Alee Craig in TLS, April 19, p, 191, ' 
Tate, W. E. ‘‘A note on the bibliography of enclosure awards,” 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xvun (1941) 
97-101. 
Work in progress, 1941, in the modern humanities. Edited by 
James M. Osborn and David R. Kerr. Modern Humanities Re. 
search Association. Bulletin No. 19A, May, 1941. Pp. 181. 
The year’s work in English studies. Vol. xx, 1939. Edited for the 
English Association by Frederick S. Boas. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1941. Pp. 214, 


II. THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Allen, Robert J. Life im etghteenth century England. (Museum 
extension. publications, Illustrative set No. 4.) Boston: Museum 
of Fine Arts, [1941]. 

A portfolio of 42 well-chosen plates, 12” x 164%”, with explanatory captions 
and a 38 page booklet with a prefatory note by Chauncey B. Tinker. 
Beckett, J. C. ‘‘The government and the church of Ireland under 

William III and Anne.’’ Irish historical studies, 1 (1941), 
280-302. 

Beckwith, Frank. ‘‘The beginning of the Leeds Library.’’ Pub- 
lications of the Thoresby Society, xxxvr’ (1941 [for 1940]), 
145-65. 

Behrens, B. ‘‘The Whig theory of the constitution in the reign of 
Charles II.’’ Cambridge historical journal, vi (1941), 42-71. 

Bishop, W. J. ‘‘Two impostors of the past.’’ N&Q, cuxxxt (1941), 
11. 

Cf. also two other notes, ibid., pp. 11-12, 223. One of the impostors is Mary 
Tofts, the rabbit-breeder of Godalming, whose claim to have given birth to 
fifteen rabbits was the subject of many pamphlets. Hogarth has two engrav- 
ings on the imposture. 

Burke, Thomas. The streets of London through the centuries. Lon- 
don: Batsford, 1940; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 
Pp. 160. 

Rev. a“ W. D. in the Dickensian, xxxvil, 118-19; in TLS, Jan. 4, p. 4. 
Burt, A. L. The United States, Great Britain, and British North 

America. From the revolution to the establishment of peace 
after the War of 1812. New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1940. 
Pp. vii + 448. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 23, p. 403. 

Carse, Adam. The orchestra in the XVIIIth century. Cambridge: 
Heffer, 1940. Pp. viii + 176. 

Rev. by Erie Bloom in Scrutiny, IX, 392-95. 
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Chapham, J. H. ‘‘The private business of the Bank of England, 
1744-1800.’’ FEHR, x1 (1941), 77-89. 

Clark, Dan E. ‘‘ News and opinion concerning America in English 
newspapers, 1754-1763.’’ Pacific historical review, x (1941), 
75-82. 

Crane, R. S. ‘‘Montesquieu and British thought.’’ Journal of 
political economy, XLIx (1941), 592-600. 

A review article on Montesquicu and English politics (1750-1800), by F. T. 
H. Fletcher, 1939. Rev. also by W. T. Laprade in AHR, Xvi, 396-98. 

Davies, Godfrey, and Seofield, Marjorie. ‘‘Letters of Charles 
Davenant.’’ Huntington Library quarterly, 1v (1941), 309-42. 

Some hitherto unpublished letters of this influential writer on trade and 
economic theory, taken from copies in the letter books of James Brydges, 
later Duke of Chandos. Among them are letters to Sophia, Electress of Han- 
over, Earl Godolphin, and the Duke of Marlborough, but the great majority are 
to James Brydges. 
de Castro, J. Paul. ‘‘London taverns.’’ N&Q, cuxxxt (1941), 55. 
de Castro, J. Paul. ‘‘The piano in England.’’ N&Q, cLxxx (1941), 

120-21. 

Followed by notes on the same subject by Wm. Jaggard and Peter Griffiths; 
by Hibernicus, ibid., p. 142; by Cecil Clutton, ibid., pp. 193-94. 

Deschamps, J. ‘‘Charles Fox et Racine.’?’ MLR, xxxvi (1941), 
467-72. 

Edwards, Maldwyn. ‘‘The years of unrest: 1790-1800. Part hg 
London quarterly and Holborn review, Oct., 1941, pp. 451-58. 

Essays in modern English history in honor of Wilbur Cortez Abbott. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. 

Rev. by Francis H. Herrick in JMH, xu, 550-52. Contains, among others, 
the following papers: ‘‘A Restoration goldsmith-banking house: The Vine on 
Lombard Street,’’ by Dorothy K. Clark (pp. 3-47); ‘‘The Reconcilers and the 
Restoration (1600-1662),’’ by Ethyn Williams Kirby (pp. 49-79); ‘‘ English 
party polities (1688-1714),’’ by Robert Walcott, Jr. (pp. 81-131); ‘‘Some 
sidelights upon the general election of 1715,’’ by William Thomas Morgan 
(pp. 133-76); ‘‘ Acadia and the beginnings of modern British imperialism,’’ 
by Lawrence Henry Gipson (pp. 177-202); ‘‘George III: historians and a 
royal reputation,’’ by Gerda Richards Crosby (pp. 295-313); and ‘‘ English 
game law reform,’’ by Chester Kirby (pp. 345-80). 

Forrester, Eric G. Northamptonshire county elections and election- 
ecring, 1695-1832. Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. viii + 
166. 

Fussell, G. E., and Goodman, Constance. ‘‘Crop husbandry in 
eighteenth century England.’’ Agricultural history, xv (1941), 
202-16; xvr (1942), 41-63. 

Gilmour, Margaret. The great lady: a biography of Barbara Vil- 
liers, mistress of Charles II. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1941. Pp. ix + 386. 

Rev. by Edward Wagenknecht in the New York Times book review, Nov. 
9, p. 9. 

Graham, Gerald Sandford. Sea power and British North America, 
1783-1820: a study in British colonial policy. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. xiii + 302. ‘ 
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Gray, W. Forbes. ‘‘The Douglas case: an unpublished corresponq. 
ence.’’ review, Jan., 1941, pp. 69-79. 

Prints letters to Andrew Stuart, author of Letters to Lord Mansfield (1773 
from David Hume, Topham Beauclerk, Dr. John Moore (telling of intervie 
with Voltaire), and others. 

Guttmacher, Manfred S. America’s last king: an interpretation 9 
the madness of George IIT. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1941. Pp. xv + 426. 

Rev. by George Dangerfield in the New York Times book review, Sept. 21 
p. 5. 
Hatton, Ragnhild. ‘‘The London gazette in 1718: supply of news 

from abroad.’’ Bulletin of the Institute for Historical Rp. 
search, xvut (1941), 108-11. 

Hughes, G. Bernard. ‘‘ Angelica Kauffman.”’ Apollo, xxxiv (1941), 
100-3. 

Hughes, Edward. ‘‘The English stamp duties, 1664-1764.’ EHR, 
LVI (1941), 234-64. 

Humphreys, A. L. ‘‘Horsemen on the Great North Road.’’ Né&Q, 
CLXxXx (1941), 362-67, 380-83, 401-3, 421-23, 434-36. 

Discusses Ralph Thoresby, John Wesley, Daniel Defoe, Thomas Pennant, 
Lord Torrington, William Murray, first Lord Mansfield, Lord Monboddo, and 
others. 

Irwin, William Robert. ‘‘An attack on John Fielding.’’ MLV, 
(1941), 523-25. 

Jones, W. Powell. ‘‘The William Robinsons in Italy.’’ Huntington 
Iibrary quarterly, 1 (1941), 343-57. 

William Robinson was a friend of Gray and the brother of Elizabeth 
Montagu. 

The journals of Sir Thomas Allin, 1660-1678. Vol. 1. Edited by 
R. C. Anderson. London: Navy Records Society, 1941. Pp. 
lii + 257. 

Rev. in TLS, May 17, p. 240. 

Kiewiet, Cornelius William de (ed.). Studies in British history. 
(University of Iowa studies in the social sciences, Vol. x1, No. 
2.) Iowa City: The University, 1941. Pp. 231. 

Contains among other papers Chester Kirby’s ‘‘The literary history of 
English field sports, 1671-1850.’ 

Kimball, Fiske. ‘‘The Moor Park tapestry suite of furniture by 
Robert Adam.’’ Apollo, xxxtv (1941), 23-25. 

Knight, G. Wilson. ‘‘On eighteenth-century nationalism.’’ Eng- 
lish, mt (1941), 243-46. 

On the ‘‘national insight’’ of eighteenth-century English writers and its 
application to the present. 

Latham, R. C. ‘‘Roger Lowe, shopkeeper and non-conformist.” 
History, xxv1 (1941), 19-35. 

Lowe was a Presbyterian mercer of Lancashire whose diary, covering 1663- 


69, reveals the life of a small-town shopkeeper, a typical representative of 
nonconformity. 


Lewis, Wilmarth Sheldon. Three tours through London in the years 
1748, 1776, 1797. (Colver Lectures, Brown University, No. 


21.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 136. 
Rev. by Henry Grattan in New York Times book review, Nov. 30, p. 8. 
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“A list of the department of the Lord Chamberlain of the House- 
hold, autumn, 1663.’’ Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, xtx (1941), 18-24. 

Mackenzie-Grieve, Averil. The last years of the English slave trade: 
Liverpool, 1750-1807. London: G. P. Putnam and Sons, 1941. 
Pp. 332. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 11, p. 508. 

uinlan, Maurice James. Victorian prelude: a history of English 
Manners, 1700-1830. (Columbia University studies in English 
and comparative literature, No. 155.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. Pp. x + 299. 


Quynn, Dorothy Mackay. ‘‘Philipp von Stosch: collector, biblio- 
phile, spy, thief (1611-1757).”’ Catholic historical review, XXvul 


(1941), 332-44. 
1611 should be 1691. Baron Stosch was appointed by Lord Carteret as a 
ial agent to watch the Pretender. He was a correspondent of Horace 


Walpole. 

Ransome, Mary. ‘‘Division-lists of the House of Commons, 1715- 
1760.’’ Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, x1x 
(1941), 1-8. 

Rolleston, Sir Humphrey. ‘‘History of medicine in the City of 
London.’’ Annals of medical history, 3d ser., 11 (1941), 1-18. 

A popular article. 

Rostow, W. W. ‘‘Business cycles, harvests, and politics: 1790- 
1850.’’ Journal of economic history, 1 (1941), 206-21. 

Smith, Goldwin. ‘‘The reform of the laws of England, 1640-1660.’’ 
University of Toronto quarterly, x (1941), 469-81. 


Southworth, James Granville. Vauxhall Gardens: a chapter in the 
social history of England. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 192. 


Stanford, W. B. ‘‘Classical studies in Trinity College, Dublin, 
since the foundation.’’ Hermathena, tvn (1941), 3-24. 
Considerable material on the eighteenth century. 
Stewart, Catherine Helen (ed.). ‘‘The exiled Stewarts in Italy, 
1717-1807.’’ Misceliany of the Scottish History Society, vu 
(1941), 55-130. 


A brief introduction, the rest original documents and translations. 

Symonds, R. W. ‘‘The classic and Regency tastes in English furni- 
ture, 1765-1820.’’ Connoisseur, cvim (1941), 101-7. 

Sypher, Wylie. ‘‘The African prince in London.’’ JHI, u (1941), 
237-47. 

Tapp, N. H. ‘‘Chelsea china factory catalogues and the fable paint- 
er.’’ Apollo, xxxtv (1941), 15-19. 

Tawney, R. H. ‘‘The rise of the gentry, 1558-1640.’’ EHR, x1 
(1941), 1-38. 

Tayler, A. N. and H. A. H. (eds.). Jacobite epilogue. London: 


Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1941. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 4, p. 498. 
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“Tenbury discoveries. I— The elder Pitt and his son.” [Lg 
Sept. 6, 1941, p. 452. : 
Newly discovered letters at St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, Worcestershire, 
Villiers, Marjorie. ‘‘Pump and promenade.’’ Quarterly review 
April, 1941, pp. 183-200. 
The first pages are on Cheltenham in the eighteenth century. 
Walbank, F. Alan (ed.). The English scene in the works of prose 
writers since 1700. London: Batsford, 1941. Pp. xiv + 295, 
Rev. in TLS, July 19, p. 350. 
The twenty-eighth volume of the Walpole Society, 1939-1940. Ox. 
ford: At the University Press, 1940. Pp. viii + 101. 
Contains ‘‘Thomas Patch (1725-1782): notes on his life together with a 
catalogue of his known works,’’ by F. J. B. Watson (pp. 15-50). 
Weceter, Dixon. ‘‘Benjamin Franklin and an Irish ‘enthusiast’,” 
Huntington Inbrary quarterly, tv (1941), 205-34. 
The Irish enthusiast is Sir Edward Newenham, Irish politician and foe of 
the British Crown. 
Westrup, J. H. ‘‘Foreign musicians in Stuart England.’’ Musical 
quarterly, xxvm (1941), 70-89. 


Wolfe, Don M. Milton in the Puritan revolution. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1941. Pp. xiv + 496. 


The eighteenth volume of the Wren Society. The Wren MS ‘Court 
Orders’ with a supplement of official papers, etc. Oxford: 
Printed for the Wren Society at the University Press, 1941, 
Pp. v + 204. 


III. PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


Addleshaw, G. W. O. The High Church tradition: a study in the 
liturgical thought of the seventeenth century. London: Faber 
and Faber; Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1941. Pp. 204. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 22, p. 576. 

Boorstin, Daniel J. The mysterious science of the law: Blackstone’s 
““Commentaries.’”? Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xviii -++ 257. 

Bradshaw, Marion John. Philosophical foundations of faith: a con- 
tribution toward a philosophy of religion. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1941. Pp. 254. 

Contains material on Hobbes and Locke among others. 

Coreoran, T. ‘‘Blessed Oliver Plunkett and his Irish Jesuit 

schools.’’? Studies, xxx (1941), 415-24. 
On the late seventeenth century. 

de Castro, J. Paul. ‘‘ ‘John Knyveton’.’?’ N&Q, cuxxx (1941), 76- 

77. 


Questions the authenticity of certain parts of The diary of a surgeon in the 
year 1751-52 by John Knyveton ... (1938). 


Earnest, Ernest. John and William Bertram: botanists and ez- 
plorers, 1699-1777, 1739-1823. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1940. Pp. vi + 187. 
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Emerson, N. D. ‘‘The Irish Church in the late eighteenth century.”’ 
Evangelical quarterly, xm (1941), 296-310. 

Finch, Jeremiah S. ‘‘Sir Hans Sloane’s printed books.’’ Isbrary, 
4th ser., xx1t (1941), 67-72. 

Gewirtz, Alan. ‘‘The Cartesian circle.’’ Philosophical review, L 
(1941), 368-95. 

Gewirtz, Alan. ‘‘ Experience and the non-mathematical in the Car- 
tesian method.’’ JHI, m (1941), 183-210. 

Grenell, Robert Gordon. ‘‘Sir Kenelme Digby, embryologist.’’ 
Bulletin of the history of medicine, x (1941), 48-52. 


Shows that Digby was sceptical of the preformation theory and was gen- 
erally advanced in his views. 


Grose, Clyde L. ‘‘Trends toward religious integration on the eve 
of 1660.’’ Church history, x (1941), 52-59. 

Gushee, Vera. ‘‘Thomas Wright of Durham, astronomer.’’ Isis, 
(1941), 197-218. 

Hartog, Sir Philip J. ‘‘The newer views of Priestley and Lavois- 
ier.’ Annals of science, v (1941), 1-56. 

Harvey, F. B. ‘‘Three R’s of Methodism.’’ London quarterly and 
Holborn review, cuxvt (1941), 49-60. 


King, Rachel Hadley. George Fox and the light within, 1650-1660. | 


Philadelphia: Friends Book Store, 1940. Pp. 177. 

MacArthur, Kathleen W. ‘‘Theological education among the dis- 
senters.’’ Journal of religion, xx1 (1941), 265-84. 

More, Louis T. ‘‘ Boyle as alchemist.’’ JHIJ, m (1941), 61-76. 

Paneth, F. A. ‘‘Thomas Wright of Durham and Immanuel Kant.’’ 
Durham University journal, xxx (1941), 111-25. 

Wright was an eighteenth-century scientist who made ‘‘ persistent efforts to 
teach noble ladies mathematics and astronomy.’’ 

Plum, Harry G. ‘‘The English religious restoration, 1660-1665.’’ 
PQ, xx, 516-26. (Also in Renaissance studies in honor of Har- 
din Craig [Stanford University, Cal.: Stanford University 
Press, 1941], pp. 324-34.) 

Ransome, Mary. ‘‘Church and dissent in the election of 1710.’’ 
EHR, ti (1941), 76-89. 

Roddis, Louis H. ‘‘A short history of nautical medicine.’’ Annals 
of medical history, 3d ser., m1 (1941), 202-47, 326-52, 418-47. 

The first and third papers have some material on the period. 

Rowley, H. H. ‘‘Robert Hall of Arnesby.’’ Baptist quarterly, x 
(1941), 444-53. 

Seupholme, A. C. ‘‘John Smith, a Cambridge Platonist.’’ Theol- 
ogy, xuit (1941), 26-34. 

Shepherd, T. B. Methodism and the literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. London: Epworth Press, 1940. Pp. 286. 

Rev. by Basil Williams in EHR, ivi, 497-99; by M. D. George in History, 

xxvi, 147-49; by F. C. Gill in RES, xvu, 235-37. 

Smyth, Charles. Simeon and church order: a study of the origins of 
the evangelical revival in Cambridge in the eighteenth century. 
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Cambridge: At the University Press, 1940; New York: Mag. 
millan Co., 1941. Pp. xx + 316. 


Rev. by R. R. Williams in Church quarterly review, Cxx1, 282-85, 

Steffan, Truman Guy. ‘‘The social argument against enthusiasm 
(1650-1660).’’ Studies in English (University of Texas pub. 
lication, No. 4126, 1941), pp. 38-63. 

An interesting article with many implications for the following decades, It 
is particularly concerned with showing that Hobbes, Taylor, More, Casaubon 
and others who attacked the ‘‘inspir’d schismaticks’’ feared enthusiasm per. 
haps more for its tendency toward social anarchy than for its religious disor. 
ders. Of special value for indicating how certain theological concepts were 
utilized in conservative political arguments against the individualistic ep. 
thusiasts. 

Uggla, Arvid H. ‘‘Early relations between the Royal Society and 
London.’’ Lychnos, 1940, pp. 302-24. 

Whitley, W. T. ‘‘The tune book of 1791.’’ Baptist quarterly, x 
(1941), 434-43. 

Willey, Basil. The eighteenth century background: studies on the 
idea of nature in the thought of the period. London: Chatto 
and Windus, 1940; New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. Pp. viii + 301. 

Rev. by G. B[oas] in Journal of philosophy, xxxviu, 614. 

This is not a systematic synthesis of leading eighteenth century ideas. The 
author frankly disclaims too ambitious an aim: ‘‘I have not presumed to 
write even an outline ‘history’ of eighteenth century thought in general, but 
have tried to illustrate the importance, in that century, of the idea of ‘Nature’ 
in religion, ethics, philosophy and politics, and in particular to indicate some 
stages in that divinization of ‘nature’ which culminates in Wordsworth.’ The 
method consists in illustrating the role of the concept, Nature, in the works 
of a selected number of writers or groups of writers as it is involved in their 
thinking in the specified fields. The method thus runs less danger of falling 
into hard simplifications, which are a major peril in the history of ideas, and 
has the advantage of providing clearly written analytical summaries of the 
principal arguments in important works or writers. The selection of writers is 
interesting and pertinent, though the reasons for inclusion or exclusion in any 
given case are not entirely clear. It is also not explained why, although a 
section on literary theory is included in the opening chapter, ‘‘The turn of the 
century,’’ which shows ‘‘Nature’’ becoming already established as a norm 
during the late seventeenth century, no further extensive treatment is given 
the subject after the setting has been established. Mr. Willey explains, 
however, that he has not held himself too rigidly within his expressed limits 
and has ‘‘at times elaborated the study of certain representative writers to 
cover a wider field’’ in the interest of rendering the book more useful; and 
perhaps any minor uncertainties of direction do not weaken materially the 
general interest and value of the book. 

It is a little unfortunate, in view of this avoidance of rigid system, that Mr. 
Willey did not see fit to give any appreciable attention to the role of the dis- 
senters, who were among the leading opponents of ‘‘natural religion’’ and 
who were opposed frequently by the appeal to naturalistic assumptions. They 
produced no writers during this period who acquired respectability and philo- 
sophie prominence, and they did not contribute directly to the enlargement of 
the coneept of nature, which is Mr. Willey’s major problem; but so complex 
a concept derived its character and variety in part from the ideas which op- 
posed it and to which it was opposed. With a knowledge of the position of the 
dissenters, a reader of Addison, for example, will have a clearer notion of 
certain uses of ‘‘nature’’ because he is clearer in his mind about the things 
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involved in the slurs on ‘‘enthusiasm.’’ Within the limits of Mr. Willey’s 
study casual references to Wesley come with the surprise of an unexpected 
radox. There is more than theology, however, involved in an understanding 
of the dissenters. The case of Mandeville is illustrative. Mr. Willey sees the 
difficulty of resolving the apparent contradiction in that writer’s admiration 
of the ‘‘Great Hive’’ and his simultaneous enlistment on ‘‘the side of the 
angels of ethical tradition’? (not too accurate a statement since Mandeville 
does not accept the typical benevolist psychology of the ‘‘angels’’). ‘‘It is 
difficult,’? he comments, ‘‘to say exactly what his motive can have been.’’? A 
glance at a writer like Defoe helps clarify part of the difficulty. As a dissenter 
Defoe urged his readers to regard seriously the salvation of their souls and to 
promote the general reformation of manners and the elimination of luxury 
and vice, at the same time that he viewed trade as the new glory of England 
and the bulwark of dissent, and urged the tradesman to prosper if only to free 
himself from the temptations attendant on uncertainty and poverty. Yet in 
lucid moments he realized that ‘‘by degrees we have brought vices and ex- 
travagance to be absolutely necessary to trade; and people become advocates 
for the Devil, merely to save themselves from starving; the Nation seems 
under an unhappy necessity to uphold their follies in order to preserve their 
trade... .’’ It appears that, among other things, Mandeville was indulging 
in the sport of baiting the Defoes of his time and exposing the weakness in 
their armor of virtue. The simultaneous praise of trade and simple virtue 
was not unique among dissenters. It appears in Thomson, surrounded by other 
difficulties, in his praise of primitive simplicity free of luxury and his glowing 
picture of English commerce. Here the disharmony is stripped of the back- 
ground of piety which made Defoe’s position so temptingly vulnerable. 
Indications of omissions, corrections here and there of judgments of individ- 
ual writers are easy enough in a field which has been so ably cultivated in 
recent years as that of eighteenth century thought, and are pertinent in a dis- 
eussion of Mr. Willey’s book principally to illustrate the complexity and scope 
of the problems which it raises. There are difficulties enough in the subject 
however treated. The almost universal acceptance of Nature as a basic norm 
lends an air of uniformity to the direction and spirit of the thought of the 
age; yet, since from an appeal to the same standard it was possible to defend, 
say, a state based on central authority or on individual rights, a culture char- 
acterized by progressive complexity or by primitive simplicity, close analysis 
yields the contrary impression of bewildering diversity. It is possible to ap- 
proach the problem, as Mr. Willey does, by focusing on the leading normative 
concept and view its ramifications and alterations in different writers; it is 
also possible to concentrate on the central issue in any given field of thought 
and observe the mutations of the term as a function of the debate on this 
central issue. To illustrate from literary theory, which Mr. Willey only glances 
at, the analysis could be organized around the search during the century for 
the ultimate principles which governed the capacity of a work of literature to 
please permanently and universally (the end of poetry was to please and in- 
struct), a search which, at one end, inspired a reliance on the proper under- 
standing and imitation of the classics which had demonstrated their capacity 
to please universally, and at the other, reduced the problem to investigations 
in psychology, as in Burke, where in consequence the distinction between art 
and nature was practically nullified because largely the same operations of the 
mind were seen to determine our response to the sublimity of a landscape or of 
Paradise lost. This kind of approach might make clearer the controlling factors 
in the mutations of the term and the direction of its historical alterations, but 
it would afford less opportunity for the method of analytical summary on 
which Mr. Willey relies to good advantage. There are occasions when Mr. 
Willey wishes to have it both ways, with not always the clearest results. 
Difficulties also occur occasionally because Mr. Willey does not always pre- 
serve a consistent point of view in his exposition of the various ramifications 
of Nature. For instance: ‘‘it was precisely the prevalence of the belief in 
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‘Nature,’ especially ‘Nature and Reason,’ which made this period the golden 
age of satire. If all in Nature pleases, then Man will at times appear vile }; 
contrast’’ (p. 100). In the second sentence Man is not comprehended by Ng. 
ture, yet the previous sentence establishes a context in which Man as reasonable 
is embraced by the larger term, and is in a sense identical with it. On another 
occasion, apropos of Godwin and Holbach there appears the following: ‘*these 
were also the men who regarded most of what ‘Nature’ had actually producea 
(existing institutions) as ‘unnatural’ ’’ (p. 207). As it stands this ig gop. 
fusion. What it means is that from the standpoint of the ideas held by a 
writer, X, and defended by an appeal to Nature, the views entertained by q 
writer, Y, and upheld by Y’s appeal to nature are wrong (and hence from 
X’s standpoint ‘‘unnatural’’). Statements of this sort may be justified as 
rhetorical flourishes, for which, however, some readers may not be grateful, 
It is doubtful, however, whether such matters will disturb the general stu. 
dent for whom Mr. Willey primarily designed his book or render it less useful, 
The writers dealt with are important to a student of the thought of the period, 
and the discussions are judicious and attractively written. And in passing, one 
must express admiration for Mr. Willey’s determination to complete the work 
on the eve of war, and to see it through publication even after the outbreak 
of hostilities. — M. E. Prior. 
Young, E. J. ‘‘St. Michan’s parish in the eighteenth century,”’ 
Dublin historical record, mt (1940), 1-7. 
Zilsel, Edgar. ‘‘The origin of Gilbert’s scientific method.’’ JHI, 1 
(1941), 1-32. 


IV. LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


Alspach, Russell K. ‘‘A Dublin Milton enthusiast.’’ MLN, wi 

(1941), 284-86. 
On Samuel Whyte. 

Aubin, Robert A. ‘‘Nathanael Salmon on Milton, 1728.’’ MLN, 
(1941), 214-15. 

Baker, Carlos. ‘‘Spenser, the eighteenth century, and Shelley’s 
‘Queen Mab’.’’ MLQ, (1941), 81-98. 

Baker, Herschel. ‘‘Strolling actors in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land.’’ Studies in English (University of Texas publication, 
No. 4126, 1941), pp. 100-120. 

Bald, R. C. ‘‘Shakespeare on the stage in Restoration Dublin.” 
PMLA, (1941), 369-78. 

Bayley, A. R. ‘‘Helena in ‘AIl’s well that ends well’.’’ N&Q, 
cLXxxI (1941), 122. 


On eighteenth-century actresses who played the part. Followed by a note on 
the same subject by Wm. Jaggard. 


Black, Frank Gees. The epistolary novel in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury: a descriptive and bibliographical study. (University of 
Oregon monographs: studies in literature and philology, No. 
2.) Eugene, Oregon, 1940. Pp. iv + 184. 

Rev. by J. T. Hillhouse in JEGP, xu, 588-89. 

Brooking, Cecil. ‘‘Stage-folk in Dighton prints.’’ N&Q, cuxxx 
(1941), 24-26. 

Cf. J. P. de C., ibid., pp. 51-52. 

Crane, R. 8. ‘‘Interpretation of texts and the history of ideas.”’ 
College English, 1 (1941), 755-65. 


The illustrations are drawn from eighteenth-century studies. 
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(rundell, H. W. ‘‘Actors and actresses in XVIII-cent. comedy.’’ 
NG@Q, cuxxx (1941), 44-45. 
Fifteen poets. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941. Pp. xiv + 503. 
Rev. by J. B. Leishman in RES, xvu, 206-9. Eighteenth-century poets in this 
anthology are Dryden, Pope, and Cowper. There are brief introductory essays 
by Dobrée, Tillotson, and Sutherland. 


Gove, Philip Babcock. The tmaginary voyage in prose fiction: a 
history of its criticism and a guide to tts study, with an anno- 
tated check list of 215 imaginary voyages from 1700 to 1800. 
(Columbia University studies in English and comparative lit- 
erature, No. 152.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Pp. xi + 445. | 

Rev. by Frank Gees Black in JEGP, x, 584-85; by Thomas B. Stroup in 
ULQ, 11, 662-64. 

Many scholars who have concerned themselves with individual ‘‘imaginary 
yoyages’’ will welcome this important beginning upon a project which ulti- 
mately must be expanded for this type of literature as well as for many others. 
Gove’s brief preface presents clearly the dilemma in which he found himself 
when he began a preliminary study upon a group of imaginary voyages. 
Critical commentary was, he found, ‘‘random, disparate . . . chaotic.’?’ No 
complete bibliography was available. Such scholars as Geoffroy Atkinson had 
performed important service in compiling lists of certain kinds of voyages, 
such as the ‘‘extraordinary voyage,’’ but all previous works on the subject had 
inevitable limitations. Realizing the impossibility of completing any such 
literary treatment as he had originally planned without more critical and 
bibliographical material, Gove deliberately set himself the tedious — though 
not thankless — task of doing some of the necessary spade-work before build- 
ing a house. If other doctoral candidates, finding such lacks as Gove en- 
countered, would content themselves with working on the solid preliminaries, 
we should have much valuable machinery, and fewer Laputan houses. 

In Part I of his volume, Gove surveys historically the criticism of the 
imaginary voyage, discussing the widespread but indefinite use of the term, 
the antiquity of the type, and its relation to other kinds of prose fiction. He 
devotes a chapter to the ‘‘Robinsonade.’’ Interesting as this first part is, 
there is no question that the greatest value of the book lies in the second part: 
the annotated check list of 215 imaginary voyages published between 1700 and 
1800, together with a short-title index. Gove has refrained from any attempt 
at over-classification, except for a general subdivision into terrestrial, extra- 
terrestrial, and subterranean voyages; he is aware of the danger of attempting 
to subdivide further into such classifications as ‘‘romanesque, marvelous, 
fantastic, satiric, philosophical, allegorical, realistic, extraordinary.’’ 

One critic will point out that there are some omissions even from Gove’s 
long list of eighteenth-century imaginary voyages; another will undoubtedly 
complain that Gove has imposed an arbitrary chronological limitation, and 
should have surveyed the whole history of this kind of writing. To the first 
critic Gove should reply that no complete bibliography will ever be made by 
one individual, and that the bibliographer always welcomes assistance before 
or after publication. To the other critic, Gove has already well replied with 
engaging candor: ‘‘Why ... does the check list in this book confine itself to 
the eighteenth century? Partly, I admit, because life is short, but principally 
because that century is, as Professor Pons has called it, ‘L’Age d’or du voyage 
imaginaire’.’’? This book is, as its author has said, only a beginning; it is a 
book ‘‘on which others can rely temporarily.’’ Others may complete it, even 
supersede it. The present critic welcomes it with enthusiasm, and finds it, even 
with its chronological limitation, of great aid. — MarJgorIE NICOLSON. 


H., A. J. ‘‘Early newspapers.’’ Nd&Q, cuxxxr (1941), 68. 
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Hudson, Hoyt T. ‘‘Current English translations of The praise of 
folly.”” PQ, xx (1941), 250-65. (Also in Renaissance studies 
in honor of Hardin Craig |Stanford University, Cal.: Stanforq 
University Press, 1941], pp. 58-73.) 

Discusses in some detail the translations by John Wilson (1668 
White Kennett under the titles of Witt against wisdom (1683) a 
encomium, or a panegyrick upon folly (1709). 

Hunt, Clay. ‘‘The Elizabethan background of neoclassic polite 
verse.’’ ELH, vin (1941), 273-304. 

Kinne, Willard Austin. Revivals and importations of French come. 
dics n England, 1749-1800. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xvi-+ 310. 

Rev. by Emmett L. Avery in MLN, Lyv1, 305-6. 

Klibansky, Raymond. ‘‘Leibniz’s unknown correspondence with 
English scholars and men of letters.’’ Mediaeval and Renais. 
sance studies, 1 (1941), 133-49. 

Prints two letters of Leibniz to Addison in 1708. 

Larrabee, Stephen A. ‘‘I/ poco piu and the school of taste.’’ ELH, 
vit (1941), 47-50. 

Some eighteenth-century uses of the phrase in England. 

Larrabee, Stephen A. ‘‘The ‘closet’ and the ‘stage’ in 1759.’’ MLN, 
Lv1 (1941), 282-84. 

Lovejoy, Arthur O. ‘‘The meaning of romanticism for the historian 
of ideas.’’ JHTI, 11 (1941), 257-78. 

Lowery, Margaret Ruth. ‘‘Performances of Shakespearean plays at 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane theaters.’’ Shakespeare Asso- 
ciation bulletin, xv1 (1941), 102-3. 

A tabular list of performances and dates. 

Macdonald, Hugh. ‘‘Some poetical miscellanies, 1672-1716.’’ Es. 
says and studies by members of the English Association, Vol. 
xxvi, 1940, collected by Arundell Esdaile (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1941), pp. 106-12. 

Miller, Clarence William. ‘‘The influence of the French heroico- 
historical romance on seventeenth century English prose fiction.” 
University of Virginia... abstracts of dissertations . . . for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1940 (Charlottesville, Va.: Pub- 
lished by the University, 1940), pp. 13-17. 

Miller, William Hubert. ‘‘The authorship of A general view of the 
stage.’? MLN, (1941), 612-14. 

Brings evidence to show that 4 general view (1759) was written by Thomas 
Wilkes and not by Samuel Derrick, to whom it is usually ascribed. 

Neff, Emery. A revocution in European poetry, 1660-1900. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xi + 279. 

Rev. by Howard Mumford Jones, Sewanee review, XLIx, 120-25; by Charles 
Frederick Harrold, JEGP, xu, 432-33; by Paul Hazard in Romanic review, 
XxxII, 93; in TLS, April 25, p. viii. 

Noyes, Gertrude E. ‘‘The development of cant lexicography in 
England, 1566-1785.’’ SP, xxxvut (1941), 462-79. 

Riese, Teut. ‘‘J. B. Priestly und das 18. Jahrhundert.’’ Eng- 
lische Studien, uxxiv (1940), 189-212. 
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Sharp, Robert Lathrop. From Donne to Dryden: the revolt against 
metaphysical poetry. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1940. Pp. xiv + 221. 

Rev. by Austin Warren, MLN, v1, 312-13. 

Shudofsky, M. Maurice. ‘‘An early eighteenth-century rhymed 
paraphrase of Paradise lost, I, 1-225.’’ MLN, uv1 (1941), 133-34. 

Smalley, B. ‘‘An early undergraduate literary society.’’ Bodleian 
Library record, 1 (1941), 30-33. 


A manuscript volume of Essays in prose and verse by members of Exeter 
eollege, 1734-35. 

Stauffer, Donald A. The art of biography in eighteenth century 
England. Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv + 
572. Bibliographical supplement, pp. x + 293. 

Rev. by Arthur M. Wilson in American Oxonian, xxvii, 130-32; by Elliott 
Perkins in Journal of modern history, x11, 403-4; by Dougald MacMillan in 
MLQ, 1, 512-14. 

Stauffer has read much more widely in English biography of the eighteenth 
century than any of his predecessors in the field, and he has recorded his 
findings in a long and detailed account which is written with enthusiasm and 
which presents information about many works not familiar to most students of 
the period. From the materials that he has collected a history —or several 
histories — might have been constructed, but he has usually chosen — except 
for the final chapter on ‘‘The trend of biography’’—to treat his material 
critically; when he passes beyond classification, description, summary, and 
quotation, he proceeds not to chronological narrative but to judgment. As 
his title indicates, he is concerned with the art of biography; and art would 
apparently be evident in a biography’s ‘‘success in conveying the sense of a 
life being lived’’ (I, 4; and ef. p. 11: ‘‘To create the illusion of a life being 
lived over again requires art, art of the highest order. ...’’). To consider 
this art in terms of illusion of reality is, of course, perfectly valid, though — 
as Stauffer seems to recognize —the art of biography is thus hardly distin- 
guishable from that of fiction or drama. But the resulting critical treatment 
of particular biographies should rest upon clearly formulated principles ex- 
pressed in terms appropriate to his consideration of the art. Nowhere in the 
work are any such principles evident. (In Chapter VI Stauffer says that ‘‘the 
famous works are considered in relation to the general questions —of style, 
form, purpose, and effect— which are considered in other chapters of this 
book’? [I, 353-54]; but that even such topics as these are regularly employed 
here and in earlier chapters is not readily apparent.) The work is filled with 
critical judgments, but they are for the most part judgments that might be 
made by any intelligent reader approaching the biographies —or the art of 
biography — for the first time. 

Partly because his material is so complex, but even more because he lacks 
terms appropriate to the discussion of the art of biography, Stauffer’s organ- 
ization is far from satisfactory. Indeed many of the chapters seem to have 
been given deliberately ambiguous titles so that unrelated materials can be 
included. Chapter I, ‘‘ Biography and the drama,’’ is divided between a not 
very convincing attempt to demonstrate the influence of plays, particularly 
those of Shakespeare, and a discussion of the memoirs of actors. Chapter II, 
‘‘Biography and the novel,’’ is about equally divided between discussions of 
fiction in biographical form and of ‘‘individual successes in novelizing actual 
life.’? In Chapter III, ‘‘ Biography and the romantic spirit,’’ the study of in- 
fluence is extended to include something like ‘‘the spirit of the age.’’ By an 
oversimplification of such terms as ‘‘classic’’ and ‘‘romantic’’ hardly to be con- 
doned in a scholarly book published in 1941 (‘‘Romanticism is taken to indi- 
cate the dominance of imagination, in contradistinction to the dominance of rea- 
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son implied in classicism’’ [I, 165; and see the pages that follow]), Stauffer jg 
able to inelude lives of merchants and scientists on the one hand and ‘biog. 
raphies of sentiment’’ on the other. And here ‘‘the romantic spirit’? jg 
clearly used ambiguously; for while the lives of scientists are considereg 
‘‘romantic,’’ not in themselves, but because in the aggregate they are supposed 
to show the spirit of ‘‘égalité, fraternité,’’ each ‘‘biography of sentiment? 
is itself supposed to be ‘‘romantiec’’ or ‘‘ pre-romantie.’’ 

In Chapter IV, entitled ‘‘ Knowledge infinite,’’ Stauffer is concerned with 
‘‘Man’s almost boundless curiosity concerning his fellows.’’ This curiosity, it 
would seem, was expressed in two ways: in ‘‘the journalistic spirit,’’ so that 
the lives of criminals, travellers, soldiers of fortune, eccentrics, ete. can be 
included (though they might equally well have found a place in the preceding 
chapter), and in ‘‘the antiquarian spirit,’’ so that serious histories, biograph- 
ical collections, ete. can be included. ‘‘In the excursions of human curiosity,” 
Stauffer asks (I, 255), ‘who can draw the line between trivial gossip and 
significant history?’’ By bringing them together in one chapter he has tended 
to confuse the two, but a writer on the art of biography should be in posses. 
sion of terms by which such distinctions can be made. 

In Chapter V, ‘‘The life within,’’ Stauffer again brings together the most 
diverse kinds of lives by discussing ‘‘the biographer as psychologist’’ and 
‘*the biographer as moralist.’’ Chapter VI, ‘‘The great names,’’ cuts acrosg 
all his previous distinctions and includes writers because of their literary 
reputations. And here again his key phrase is used ambiguously: Boswell, for 
example, is a ‘‘great name’’ because his Life of Johnson is still so widely 
read, while Goldsmith’s biographies -— including The life of Richard Nash, 
which is singled out for special praise —are still read, to the extent that they 
are, because he is a ‘‘great name’’ in other forms of writing. The final chap- 
ter, ‘‘The trend of biography,’’ goes over much of the ground of the earlier 
chapters and also treats briefly such topics as foreign influence and theories 
of biography. The first volume closes with one of the facile oversimplifications 
that frequently appear in the work: ‘‘The classical and medieval theories of 
the stable social and religious order in which man was a subordinate part 
had not yet been completely supplanted by the introspective individualism 
of the Romantics. For a short period during this transition, man as an in- 
dividual, and the world in which he lived, were both realities. Out of this 
fortunate moment, reflecting the interplay of old and new conceptions, rose 
the biographies of the eighteenth century in vigor and variety that have not 
been surpassed’’ (I, 553). 

Volume II, which is called a ‘‘ Bibliographical supplement,’’ is largely 
devoted to ‘‘An alphabetical index of English biographies and autobiographies, 
1700-1800.’’ This index is modestly presented as ‘‘a book-list made as the 
result of twelve years of sporadic study in three libraries’’ (I, 6); but for 
bibliographical studies of this sort rigorous standards have been set, and my 
checking of the list — which has extended only to works by and relating to 
Oliver Goldsmith — raises certain doubts concerning its reliability. P. 7: 
Of The life of Asclepiades ... from the Italian of Signior Antonio Cocchi 
Stauffer says: ‘‘Tr. anon. [By Goldsmith?].’’ This work has not, so far 
as I know, been previously associated with Goldsmith’s name; and if this 
is a mere guess on Stauffer’s part, it is the kind of guess that has in the 
past done so much to confuse the Goldsmith canon. P. 86: The life of 
Goldsmith in The poetical and dramatic works of 1780 and 1786, here 
ascribed to Thomas Evans, is a reprint of Edmund Malone’s life in Plays and 
poems (Dublin, 1777). P. 104: After the ‘‘Memoirs of M. de Voltaire’’ 
Stauffer writes: ‘1759. Pub. in part in Lady’s Magazine, 1761.’’ According 
to his system of abbreviations ‘£1759’? should be expanded to mean ‘‘pub- 
lished in London in 1759’’; but while the work was advertised as ‘‘ speedily 
to be published’’ in that year, it is doubtful that it ever received separate 
publication. And to say that it was published ‘‘in part’’ in the Lady’s maga- 
zine is misleading inasmuch as the magazine version is the only known textual 
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uree. — Concerning the Life of Bolingbroke Stauffer says, ‘‘Goldsmith con- 
denses and improves greatly the 1752 and 1754 lives of Bolingbroke.’’ Ac- 
tually Goldsmith seems to have used neither of these lives but to have borrowed 
most of his material directly from the article ‘‘Saint-John’’ in the Biographia 

Britannica (see MLN, L [1935], 25-29).—- Under Goldsmith’s writings no 

mention is made of ‘‘An authentic history of Catharina Alexowna, wife of 

Peter the Great,’’ in Citizen of the world, Letter LXII, of ‘‘The history of 

Carolan, the last Irish bard,’’ from the British magazine, or of the lives 

ascribed to him of Berkeley, Boyle, and Regnard in the Weekly magazine (see 

MP, XXXII [1935], 281-99). P. 105: Why The history of little Goody Two- 

Shoes should be included in an ‘‘index of English biographies and auto- 

biographies’? is hard to understand. It is to be hoped that Stauffer’s treat- 

ment of Goldsmith is not typical of his work on the whole bibliographical 
supplement. -— ARTHUR FRIEDMAN. 

Stern, Bernard Herbert. The rise of romantic Hellenism in Eng- 
lish literature, 1732-1786. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Pub- 
lishing Co., 1940. Pp. x + 182. 

Rev. by Stephen A. Larrabee, MLN, LvI, 237-38; by Warner G. Rice in JEGP, 

xL, 427-30; by H. V. Routh in RES, xvi, 238-40. 

Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. ‘‘Landseape in Augustan verse.’’ Es- 
says and studies by members of the English Association, Vol. 
xxvi, 1940, collected by Arundell Esdaile (Oxford: Clarendon 


Press, 1941), pp. 73-87. 

Summers, Montague. The Gothic quest: a history of the Gothic 
novel. London: Fortune Press, 1938; New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 443. 

Suttle, E. F. A. ‘‘Henry Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church.’’ 
Oxoniensia, v (1940), 115-39. 

Musician, architect, scholar, Aldrich figured in the Boyle-Bentley contro- 
versy over the edition of Phalaris and was commissioned to edit, with Bishop 
Sprat, Clarendon’s History of the rebellion. 

Thaler, Alwin. ‘‘Strolling players and provincial drama after 
Shakespeare.’’ In Shakespeare and democracy (Knoxville: Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Press, 1941), pp. 185-223. 

This paper, reprinted with additions from PMLA, xxxvu (1922), 248 ff., 
deals with the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘Moses Browne and the 1783 edition of Giles 
and Phineas Fletcher.’’ MLN, tv1 (1941), 288-90. 

Wellek, René. The rise of English literary history. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. ix + 275. 

This ‘‘first history of the history of English literature,’’ well organized and 
tersely written, gathers and interprets a great deal of hitherto scattered 
material. Even though the reader may be familiar with some of the ideas and 
writers here treated, he will learn much from this étude d’cnsemble. If, as 
many of us do, he takes modern historical methods for granted, or identifies 
the study of literature with the study of literary history, he will find it profit- 
able to consider both the negative and the positive results of this study. Al- 
most to the end of the eighteenth century the artist, the critic, the scholar, even 
the historian carried on without what we should call literary history. 

‘‘The rise of literary history was dependent on a general growth of the 
‘historical sense’ which can be described as a recognition of individuality in 
its historical setting and an appreciaton of the historical process into which 
individualities fit’? (p. 48). The writer and the national culture must be seen 
in a developmental pattern which fits them both. The process is circular, and 
Wellek wisely makes no attempt to explain the cirele away, or to plumb 
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metaphysical depths. There is, as he says, a complex interaction between 
scholarship and criticism. The explanation of the facts is something over ang 
above the facts; they do not yield it of their own accord, yet it is not at g 
far remove from them. The record of literary antiquarianism, strikip 
presented in this study, shows how much lore one may have without hayi 
literary history. Just as striking, though perhaps less obvious, is the demop. 
stration here given that the clue to history means little unless it is used, that 
is, closely applied. As Wellek points out, it is not enough to have the ideas of 
progress and of cycles; and erities could say over and over again that ap 
author must be considered in relation to his age, or that climate conditions 
national character, or that ‘‘polite literature’’ depends on ‘‘civil liberty,” 
and still not be getting on with it at all. Other favorite eighteenth century 
ideas, when an attempt was made to apply them historically, led to false 
perspectives: it was hardly profitable to go through the records of manking 
looking for the clear manifestation of natural law or right reason ag eop. 
ceived by neo-classicism; such an approach had its cultural value, but gave an 
unhistorical view of the supremacy of the ancients, the gloom of the Dark Ages, 
and the modern recovery of correctness. Even the notion of original genius, 
which might be expected to fix attention on the individual in an historical 
setting, resulted in false alignments — Homer, Ossian, and Shakespeare. Wellek 
gives a good account of the ‘‘complete confusion about the states of soci 
supposed to be primitive.’’ The confusion was not cleared up by the endless 
iterations about primitive versus polished poetry, or Gothic versus Augustan, 
Just when the interest in an historical approach was growing, the very terms 
in which that interest was expressed entangled the historian in the conflicting 
claims of primitivism and progress, a conflict which has. been well expounded in 
other connections by Lois Whitney. 

A study of the approach to literary history brings out the significance of 
certain contributions which have been disregarded or slighted. Though Ten- 
ple’s theories and Perey’s contributions have received a good deal of atten- 
tion, minor works like John Campbell’s Polite correspondence and John Brown’s 
Dissertation on poetry and music deserve the notice they receive here. The con- 
nections made in Chapter III between theories of the origin of language and 
theories of the origin of poetry are particularly interesting. If we turn from 
critical theory to scholarship, we find that the story of the study of early 
literature is more familiar, but that much is gained by considering it as 
dawning historiography rather than as dawning ‘‘romanticism.’’ 

The two lines, antiquarian scholarship and historical interpretation, meet 
in Thomas Warton, who is, Wellek argues, not merely a literary antiquarian 
but a literary historian in his own right. 

In Warton a recognition of classical standards and a (tempered) appre- 
ciation of Gothie picturesqueness or sublimity went hand in hand. We 
should not, as is frequently done, judge this state of mind simply as a 
intermediate transitional phase, a mere preparation for full-fledged ro- 
manticism. Nor should we minimize either of these two elements. Un 
doubtedly, if we look at Warton’s book purely from a nineteenth-century 
perspective, it appears as a pioneer of romantic taste, and that a hesitating 
and lukewarm one. But in Warton’s time, his view was a coherent con- 
ception, whose propounders had no feeling of contradiction. . . . This idea 
of a contrast between early imaginative and modern refined poetry was 
accepted by Warton, and, like many of his contemporaries, he also saw 
that the course of history that led to the modern type was not altogether 
happy from the point of view of absolute poetry. [Pp. 187-88] 

This has been well explained by the preceding chapters, whether or not we cal 
accept it as a complete vindication of The history of English poetry. The two 
sorts of poetry called for historical synthesis, but does Warton have a deep 
enough insight and a powerful enough historical imagination to achieve such 
a unity? One is inclined to feel that his merits lie where Wellek too in large 
part discovers them — in the accumulation of rich materials and in establish- 
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ing an imperfect control over them which revealed possibilities beyond those 
gested by critical dogma or by mere ant-like antiquarianism. This study 
is to be continued by a volume devoted to literary history in the romantic 
riod, where Wellek’s wide learning, critical shrewdness, and power of bring- 
ing order into a complex and diffuse subject will again stand him in good 
stead. — ALAN D. 
Wiley, Autrey Nell (ed.). Rare prologues and epilogues, 1642- 
1700. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1940. Pp. xlv + 358. 
Rev. by James R. Sutherland in RES, xvi, 230-33. 
Woreester, David. The art of satire. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. vii+ 191. 
Rev. by Basil Willey in RES, xvu, 105-6. 


V. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 
Joseph Addison 


(See also Alexander Pope) 


The letters of Joseph Addison. Edited by Walter Graham. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. 
Pp. xxxvi + 527. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 13, p. 456; in NG&Q, cLXxx1, 112; by B. Ifor Evans in 

the Manchester guardian, Oct. 31; by Bonamy Dobrée in the Spectator, Aug. 29. 

One of the year’s most distinguished scholarly productions. As compared 
with the two hundred odd letters in the Bohn edition, Graham prints 702, of 
which 428 are published in full in the body of the text and 274 — largely 
official in nature — in abstract as Appendix I. In addition, forty miscellaneous 
letters to Addison appear in Appendix II. Of the letters in complete form, 

Graham tells us, more than 280 are here published for the first time, and of 

the letters in abstract fewer than fifty have been listed before. Addison was 

clearly not one of the foremost letter writers of his age, though Graham is 
probably right in saying that from the letters he becomes, ‘‘as we know more 
about him, a more human figure —less eoldly correct and unapproachable.’’ 

And if ‘‘ Addison has been more neglected by modern scholars than any figure 

of equal importance in English literary history,’? Graham has done much to 

remedy that neglect both by giving us the well-edited letters themselves and 
by opening the way to future special studies. 

Morris, Robert Lee. ‘‘ Joseph Addison’s literary criticism.’’ Uni- 
versity of Iowa doctoral dissertations: abstracts and references 


(1900-1937), 1 (1940), 154-60. 
W., E. G. ‘‘ Addison in Pembrokeshire.’? N&Q, cuxxx1 (1941), 94. 
Jane Austen 
Austen-Leigh, Richard. Jane Austen and Lyme Regis. London: 
Spottiswode, Ballantyne & Co., 1941. . 


Rev. in Notes and queries for Somerset and Dorset, xxit1, 247-48. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Jane Austen’s back.’’ TLS, Oct. 11, 1941, p. 

507. Cf. TLS, Oct. 18, p. 519. 
Concerned with a portrait. 

Leavis, Q. D. ‘‘A eritical theory of Jane Austen’s writings (IT): 
‘Lady Susan’ into ‘Mansfield Park’.’’ Scrutiny, x (1941), 
114-42. 

John Banks 


Lumiansky, R. M. ‘‘A note on Blair’s edition of The wnhappy 
favourite.’’ MLN, uv1 (1941), 280-82. 
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George Berkeley 

Luee, A. A. ‘‘Berkeley’s existence in the mind.’’ Mind, 1 (1941) 
258-67. 

Luce, A. A. ‘‘Mind-dependence in Berkeley.’’ MZermathena, ty 

(1941), 117-27. 

Weber, Alden, O. ‘‘Berkeley’s conception of objectivity in the 

physieal world.’’ Philosophical review, L (1941), 461-70. 
Thomas Betterton 

Seely, Frederick F. ‘‘Summary of [doctoral] dissertation : Thomas 
Betterton, dramatist.’’? University of Iowa publication, Series on 
aims and progress of rescarch, No. 68: Programs announcing 
candidates for higher degrees, 1941. 

William Blake 

Collins Baker, C. H. ‘‘The sources of Blake’s pictorial expression.” 
Huntington Library quarterly, tv (1941), 359-67. 

Hungerford, Edward B. Shores of darkness. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. Pp. x + 300. 

Chapter IT is entitled ‘‘Blake’s Albion.’’ 

Lowery, Margaret Ruth. Windows of the morning. A critical study 
of William Blake’s ‘‘ Poetical sketches,’’ 1783. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1940. Pp. xi + 249. 

Rev. by Hoyt Trowbridge in MP, xxx1x, 105-6; by René Wellek in PQ, 

Xx, 92-93; by Geoffrey Tillotson in MLR, xxxvi, 409-10; by M. O. Percival 

in MLN, tv1, 314-15. 


Williams, Charles. ‘‘Blake and Wordsworth.’’ Dublin review, 

April, 1941, pp. 175-86. 
James Boswell 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 

Dunn, Charles E. ‘‘ James Boswell and his book.’’ Advance, cxxxm 
(1941), 5-6. 

Warnock, Robert. ‘‘Boswell and Andrew Lumisden.’’ MLQ, n 
(1941), 601-7. 


Recounts the friendship between Boswell and Lumisden, secretary to the 
Old Pretender. 


George Villicrs, Duke of Buckingham 
Mizener, Arthur. ‘‘ ‘Though, Phyllis, your prevailing charms’.” 
MLN, (1941), 529-30. 
Suggests that Buckingham rather than Dorset is the author of the poem. 
John Bunyan 
Dugdale, Clarence Eugene. ‘‘Bunyan’s court scenes.’’ Studies in 
English (University of Texas publication, No. 4126, 1941), pp. 
64-78. 
Harrison, Frank Mott. ‘‘ Editions of The pilgrim’s progress.’’ 
brary, 4th ser., xxm (1941), 73-81. 
Harrison, Frank Mott. ‘‘John Bunyan and Andrew Gifford, IT.” 
Baptist quarterly, x (1941), 376-80. 
Part I in x (1940), 139-45. 
Thomas Burnet 
Haller, Elizabeth. Die barocken Stilmerkmale in der englischen, 
lateinischen, wnd deutschen Fassung von Dr. Thomas Burnets 
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“Theory of the earth.”? (Schweizer anglistische Arbeiten, Band 
ix.) Bern: Verlag A. Francke, [1940]. Pp. xiii + 179. 

Miss Elisabeth Haller, of the University of Zurich, has raised again the 
disputed question of the baroque in English literature. She has analyzed the 
style and imagery of Thomas Burnet’s Theory of the earth (1684) and com- 
ared it with the earlier version in Latin (1681) and an almost contemporary 


translation from the Latin into German (Hamburg, 1698). She comes to the | 


conclusion that Burnet’s book is written in the anti-Ciceronian style which 
she describes and subdivides into loose and curt style, using the criteria 
established in Mr. Morris W. Croll’s well-known paper on ‘‘ Baroque style 
in prose’? (Studies in English philology: a miscellany in honor of Fred- 
eric Klaeber, Minneapolis, 1929). The Latin version is more restrained, imi- 
tating largely Senecan style, while the German translation is the most 
‘‘haroque’’ in the usual sense of the term. Miss Haller has succeeded in 
showing that there is a general similarity of style among the three versions 
and that the English Theory is written in the style called ‘‘baroque’’ in Mr. 
Croll’s paper. It seems, after all, hardly surprising that Burnet’s book, 
though not published until 1684, should have been written in the stylistic 
tradition of Sir Thomas Browne, as both the theme, the fantastic learning, and 
the religious outlook of the author point back to a period preceding the 
Restoration. The analysis of the imagery, which follows Miss Spurgeon’s 
procedure (though Miss Haller ascribes it to a later German author, Jost 
Trier [p. 71]), yields only obvious results: Burnet searched for concrete illus- 
trations of abstract concepts and found them in medicine, architecture, the 
theater, and many other fields. But the careful marshalling of evidence and 
the ingenious analyses of style, supported by diagrams of sentence structure, 
deserve only praise. 

Beyond this serviceable analysis, Miss Haller has indulged also in specula- 
tions on the characteristics of the baroque in general and of the baroque man. 
In her preface, she announces her intention to ‘‘ascertain whether the baroque 
stylistic characteristics could be judged according to similar criteria in the 
fine arts, without doing violence to either side of the comparison’’ (p. vii). 
But actually she scarcely pays any attention to the presumed parallelism with 
the other arts, beyond an allusion to Rembrandt and the implied use of 
Wolffiin’s Principles of art history. She thus avoids the worst pitfalls of her 
professed model and teacher, Bernhard Fehr, who in a rather recent series of 
articles on the ‘‘Antagonisms of forms in the eighteenth century’’ (English 
studies, xvi11 [1936] and x1x [1937]) has pressed the supposed parallels be- 
tween colonades and heroic couplets or Miltonie blank verse and the facade of 
Blenheim Castle. Miss Haller has rather succumbed to the lure of the facile set of 
contraries developed by Paul Meissner in his Geistesgeschichtliche Grundlagen 
des englischen Literaturbarock (Munich, 1934), a book which R. 8S. Crane sub- 
jected to scathing criticism in an earlier issue of this bibliography (PQ, XIV 
[1935], 152). Meissner’s dichotomy of ‘‘expansion’’ and ‘‘concentration,’’ 
which is supposed to characterize the baroque, is used by Miss Haller very 
frequently and very uncritically. Thus word-pairs, such as ‘‘sense and judg- 
ment,’’ ‘‘need and necessity,’’ and even ‘‘fire and water’’ are cited as exam- 
ples of the ‘‘expansive Tendenz der Zeit’’ (pp. 34-35). Burnet’s predilection 
for the image of ‘‘dungeon’’ is likewise explained by the baroque ‘‘ Expan- 
sionswille’’ which resents every obstacle (p. 86). When Burnet hints that 
Divine Providence foresees the ultimate victory of the spirit over matter, Miss 
Haller comments, ‘‘ Damit wiire dann die barocke Gegensiitzlichkeit Expansion- 
Konzentration iiberwunden in der freien Bewegung des Geistes’’ (p. 89). We 
have it thus both ways: expansion and concentration, and also a third way: 
a sort of Hegelian synthesis. Unfortunately Miss Haller never asks the ques- 
tion whether expansion and concentration as well as a desire for synthesis 
could not be found elsewhere in other times and whether any other set of 
contraries might not be applicable to the same material. The contrast between 
light and darkness is, according to this theory, peculiarly baroque. We hear 
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that the ‘‘juxtaposition of light and darkness comprises the polarity of the 
pious and the heretic in the baroque, its joy of living and its instinct fo 
annihilation’’ (p. 93). Burnet loves visual images. ‘‘As an Englishman, who 
does not ‘understand,’ but ‘sees’ and thus is a visual type (in opposition to 
the Frenchman and German, j’entends, ich verstehe, who can be designated ag 
auditive and philosophical types respectively) Burnet has a distinctly spiritua) 
vision (Schau)’’ (p. 107). A note which cites the English conversation ‘Do 
you see? I see’’ makes even worse the absurdity of these speculations which 
take an isolated colloquialism of fairly recent origin and limited geographica] 
expansion and use it for far-reaching conclusions on national psychology. It 
never occurred to Miss Haller that Germans also say ‘‘siehst du was Dy 
gemacht hast’’ or speak of Einsicht and Ansicht and that, according to the 
same criterion, many other nations, e.g. the Slavic, would appear as philo. 
sophical as the German. Similarly it could be shown that the references to the 
‘*Verinnerlichung’’ and ‘‘ Veriiusserlichung’’ (p. 3) of the baroque, to the 
‘¢Tiefenwirkung’’ (p. 115), the ‘‘barocke Hunger nach Weite’’ (p. viii), ete, 
are worthless generalizations. How much Miss Haller is confined within merely 
local presuppositions of a certain German philosophy is shown by her state- 
ment (seareely true of the age of Descartes, one would think) that ‘‘the 
general appears to the baroque man still an actual sum of the individual, while 
we evaluate the individual only as a phenomenon (Erscheinungsform) of the 
general’’ (p. 34). The clarity of her conceptions in the history of ideas can 
be doubted rather too frequently. She associates Burnet very vaguely with 
Puritanism and sees in the ‘‘celestial hierarchy set in Order’’ something 
‘*particularly appealing to the Puritanical spirit’? (p. 39). 

Thus, beyond the useful analysis of the prose style, Miss Haller’s thesis exem- 
plifies the baneful influence on the work of a beginner of the German ‘‘Geistesge- 
schichte’’ with its facile generalizations and quibbling sets of contraries. She 
certainly has not thrown new light on the question of the baroque in England. It 

_seems to me that hitherto, on the whole, little has been achieved on this point, be- 

yond the proof that the characteristic literary art of the seventeenth century in 
England has some afiinities with Continental phenomena which recently have 
been called baroque by German scholars. The term ‘‘baroque’’ will probably 
remain, as it is a convenient label to designate any deviation from Renaissance 
forms in the seventeenth century, whether it is the metaphysical image, or the 
prose style of Sir Thomas Browne. But it has the disadvantage of suggesting 
a fundamental identity with the painting and sculpture of the Jesuit baroque 
in Italy — an analogue which seems to me has never been demonstrated, except 
by vague metaphors or a typology of forms which divides the whole history of 
literature and the other arts into two very general styles, rigid or loose, clear 
or unclear. In that case, of course, even Donne and Bernini, Sir Thomas 
Browne and Rubens can all be assigned to one side. But the problems of 
actual analysis begin only after we have divided the whole world into classicists 
and romanticists, Renaissance and baroque men. — REN‘ WELLEK. 


Edmund Burke 
Luhn, Klaus. Angelsdchische Berichterstattung. Die Berichterstat- 
tung iiber dic Ereignisse der Franzésischen Revolution bei 
Burke, Paine, Mackintosh und Young. (Schriften zur deutsch- 
englishchen Auseinandersetzung, 3) Frankfurt. a. M., Moritz 
Diesteweg, 1941. Pp. xi + 134. 
Rev. by H. Marcus in Die neueren Sprachen, Xuix, 127-28. 
Maugham, Somerset. ‘‘On style (after reading Burke).’’ Decision, 
1 (1941), 28-37. 
Millar, Moorhouse F. X. ‘‘Burke and the moral basis of political 
liberty.’’ Thought, xv1 (1941), 79-101. 
Osborn, Annie Marion. Rousseau and Burke: a study of the idea of 
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liberty in eighteenth-century political thought. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1940. Pp. xi + 272. 

Rev. by Henry V. 8S. Ogden, AHR, xuvi, 899-900; by J. Salwyn Schapiro in 
Political science quarterly, LVI, 445-47; by George H. Sabine in Philosophical 
review, L, 538-40; by Benjamin E. Lippincott in American political science re- 
view, XXXV, 969-71; by M. B. M{allett] in Journal of philosophy, xxxviu, 109- 
10; by D. O’K. in Studies, xxx, 307-9. 

Robert Burns 
Gray, W. Forbes. ‘‘Burns’s ‘Clarinda’.’’ TLS, Aug. 2, 1941, p. 
376; Aug. 9, 1941, p. 388. 
Smith, Grant F. O. The man Robert Burns. With an introduction 
by H. B. Anderson. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1940. Pp. xviii + 
Rg J. A. R. in Queen’s quarterly, xLvu1, 90-92. 
Joseph Butler 
Norton, William J., Jr. Bishop Butler: moralist and divine. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1940. Pp. xi + 336. 

Rev. by Edwin E. Aubrey in Journal of religion, xxi, 214-15; by Charles 
Lyttle in Church history, 1x, 288-89; by A. E. Taylor in Mind, L, 83-85; by H. 
T. Cfostello] in Journal of philosophy, xxxvil, 50-51; by René Wellek in 
Journal of the Rutgers University Library, Iv (Dece., 1940), 28-30. 

Richard Owen Cambridge 
Altick, Richard D. Richard Owen Cambridge: belated Augustan. 
(University of Pennsylvania diss.) Philadelphia, 1941. Pp. 


v+ 160. 


Thomas Chatterton 
Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘Chatterton’s last days.’’ TLS, June 28, 


1941, p. 316. 
William Combe 

Montgomery, Franz. ‘‘The birth and parentage of William Combe.’’ 
cuxxx (1941), 254-57. 

‘William Combe (1741-1823).’’ TLS, July 19, 1941, p. 348. 

Williams Collins 

Carver, P. L. ‘‘Collins’s ‘Young Damon of the vale is dead’.’’ 
NG@Q, cuxxx (1941), 407-8. 

William Congreve 

Avery, Emmett A. ‘‘The popularity of The mourning bride in the 
eighteenth century.’’ Research studies of the State College of 
Washington, 1x (1941), 115-16. 

Hodges, John C. William Congreve the man: a biography from new 
sources. (Modern Language Association of America, General 
ser., Vol. x1.) New York: Modern Language Association of 
America; London: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xvii + 
151. 

Abraham Cowley 

Mead, Herman, R. [Variant issues of Cowley’s Verses (1663).] 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xxxv (1941), 
68 


Walton, Geoffrey. ‘‘The English writings of Abraham Cowley.’’ 
Abstracts of dissertations approved .... in the University of 
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Cambridge during the academical year 1939-1940 (Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1941), pp. 56-58. 
William Cowper 
Barnard, E. A. B. ‘‘Cowper’s Mr. Gregson.’’ N&Q, cuxxxt (1941) 
58. 
Hartley, Lowick. ‘‘Cowper and Mme Guyon: additional notes,” 
PMLA, tv1 (1941), 585-87. 
Hunt, R. N. Carew. ‘‘John Newton and William Cowper.’’ Nine. 
teenth century and after, cxxx (1941), 92-96. 
George Crabbe 
Shepherd, T. B. ‘‘George Crabbe and Methodism.’’ London quar. 
terly and Holborn review, April, 1941, pp. 166-74. 
‘‘Tenbury discoveries. IIIf — Scott, Byron, Crabbe and others,” 
TLS, Sept. 20, 1941, p. 476. 

Prints a letter from Crabbe, part of a letter from Roscoe concerning the 
Pope-Bethel correspondence, part of a letter from Elizabeth Montagu, part of 
a letter from Hannah More, ete. 

Erasmus Darwin 
Emery, Clark. ‘‘Scientifie theory in Erasmus Darwin’s The botan- 
ical garden (1789-91).’’ Isis, xxx (1941), 315-25. 
William D’ Avenant 
Mead, Herman R. [Variant issues of D’Avenant’s Gontdibert 
(1651).] Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
xxxv (1941), 68-69. 
Daniel Defoe 
(See also Jonathan Swvft) 
Andersen, Hans H. ‘‘The paradox of trade and morality in Defoe.”’ 
MP, xxx1x (1941), 23-46. 


An important article. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘ Defoe and Scott.’? PMLA, (1941), 710- 
35. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Defoe and the eighteenth-century pamphlets 
on London.’’ PQ, xx (1941), 38-45. 

Moore, John Robert. Defoe in the pillory and other studies. (In- 
diana University publications, Humanistie ser., No. 1.) Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University, 1939. Pp. ix + 249. 

Rev. by Hans H. Andersen in MP, xxx1x, 215-17. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Defoe’s religious sect.’’ RES, xvm (1941), 
461-67. 

Robertson, J. Minto. ‘‘The true story of Alexander Selkirk.’ 
Chamber’s journal, Aug., 1941, pp. 485-88. 

John Dennis 

Graham, C. B. ‘‘The Jonsonian tradition in the comedies of John 

Dennis.’’ MLN, ivi (1941), 370-72. 
Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset 
(See also George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham) 

Harris, Brice. Charles Sackville, sixth earl of Dorset: patron and 

poct of the Restoration. (Illinois studies in language and litera- 
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ture, Vol. xxvi, Nos. 3-4.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 


1940. Pp. 269. 
Rev. by H. F. B. Brett-Smith in RES, xv, 483-85; by Helene Maxwell 


Hooker in MLQ, 1, 326-28. 
John Dryden 


(See also Charles Montagu) 

de Beer, E. S. ‘‘Absalom and Achitophel: literary and historical 
notes.”’ RES, xvm (1941), 298-309. 

Long, Ralph Bernard. ‘‘Dryden’s importance as a spokesman of 
the Tories.’’ Studies in English (University of Texas publica- 
tion, No. 4126, 1941), pp. 79-99. 

The main contention of Mr. Long is that Dryden’s importance as a Tory 
publicist from 1680 to 1683 has been much overestimated by literary students. 
He gives a useful survey of the Whig and Tory journalism of this period, on 
the basis of which he concludes that L’Estrange was the outstanding Tory 
champion and that ‘‘Dryden was not then regarded as of the first rank in 
importance among the Tory spokesmen’’ (p. 93). He has certainly made his 
point regarding the priority of L’Estrange, whose steady stream of Observa- 
tors and pamphlets, ‘‘always vigorous and extremely effective’? as Mr. Long 
notes (p. 85), kept him from week to week in the thick of the journalistic 
battle and naturally made him the object of regular Whig attacks. In con- 
trast, Dryden produced only a pamphlet and three poems, which do not aggre- 
gate much in bulk. Mr. Long is, however, over-anxious to prove that Dryden’s 
poems, in spite of their high literary value, were regarded at the time as 
unimportant. He admits that they went into a number of editions, but assumes 
that only Tories bought them and read them (p. 83). The argument is that 
‘‘except for a few poems and pamphlets devoted wholly to him, and known to 
all Dryden scholars, Dryden received hardly any attention from the Whig 
writers’’ (p. 93). As to whether Henry Care regarded Dryden as unimportant, 
I would invite attention to the Weckly pacquet of advice from Rome, 11 
(Dec. 16, 1681), 639, and v (Jan. 12, 1682/3), 165-66. And the ‘‘few’’ poems 
and pamphlets directed against Dryden have obviously much more political and 
controversial animus in them than Mr. Long implies in his remarks on page 94. 
In Directions to fame, a Whig poem of 1682, Dryden is the only Tory propa- 
gandist mentioned. We can admit that Dryden was not the chief political 
writer for the Tories without going to the other extreme and maintaining that 
his poems had no contemporary political significance whatever. 

— Louis I. BrEDVOLD 

Macdonald, Hugh. John Dryden: a bibliography of early editions 
and of Drydeniana,. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939. Pp. xiv + 


358. 
Rev. by E. N. Hooker and H. T. Swedenberg, Jr. in MLN, tvi, 74-75. 


Mundy, P. D. ‘‘The Cumberland ancestry of John Dryden.’’ N&Q, 
CLXxx (1941), 290-91, 409. 

Mundy, P. D. ‘‘Recent works on Dryden.’’ N&Q, cuxxxt (1941), 
131-32. 

Osborn, James M. John Dryden: some biographical facts and prob- 
lems. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv + 


295. 
Rev. by Brice Harris in JEGP, xu, 419-23; by R. H. Perkinson in MLQ, u, 
650-51; by Hugh Macdonald in RES, xvu, 482-83. 
Osborn, James M. ‘‘Macdonald’s bibliography of Dryden: an an- 
notated check list of selected American libraries.’”? MP, xxx1x 
(1941), 69-98, 197-212. 


A valuable study. The annotation supplements Macdonald on many points. 
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John Dyer 
Grongar Hill, By John Dyer. Edited with an introduction ang 
notes by Richard C. Boys. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Presg 
1941. Pp. xi+ 114. 
Henry Fielding 
de Castro, J. Paul. ‘‘Derham.’’ N&Q, cuxxx (1941), 123. 
Identifies the Mr. Derham in A journal of a voyage to Lisbon. 


de C[astro], J. P. ‘‘Gravelot.’’ N&Q, cuxxx (1941), 87. 
Cf. Chas. Hall Crouch, ibid., p. 107. On H. F. Bourguignon, illustrator of 
the French translation of Tom Jones. 


Irwin, William Robert. The making of ‘‘ Jonathan Wild’’: a study 
in the literary method of Henry Fielding. (Columbia University 
studies in, English and comparative literature, No. 153.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. x + 156. 

Jaggard, Wm. ‘‘Revivals of Fielding’s plays.’’ Nd&Q, cixxx 
(1941), 15. 

Cf. J. D. Rolleston, ibid., p. 70. 

Mead, Herman R. [Variant issues of The coffeehouse politician 
(1730).] Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
xxxv (1941), 69. 

Vincent, Howard P. ‘‘Henry Fielding in prison.’’ MLR, xxxv 
(1941), 499-500. 


‘*This episode, whether real or fictitious, is described in a rare pamphlet” 


of 1740. 
David Garrick 
‘*Garrick the author.’’ TLS, Oct. 18, 1941, p. 519. 
A popular article. 
Stone, George Winchester, Jr. ‘‘Garrick’s handling of Macbeth.” 
SP, xxxvimt (1941), 609-28. 
Rosenfeld, Sybil. ‘‘David Garrick and private theatricals.’’ N&Q, 
CLXxxI (1941), 230-31. 
John Gay 
Bronson, Bertrand H. ‘‘The beggar’s opera.’’ Studies in the comic 
(University of California publications in English, Vol. vi, No. 
2, 1941), pp. 197-231. 
An essay in appreciation. Making little claim of adding to what is already 
known, Bronson has utilized past scholarship for an intelligent and pleasant 
analysis of the Beggar’s Opera. He discusses such matters as Gay’s use of 


contemporary music, his skill in inventing lyrics, the influence of Handel and 
Italian opera, contemporary political and social implications. 


Edward Gibbon 
Harrison, E. ‘‘Gibbor’s syntax.’’ Corr. in TLS, Feb. 22, 1941, 
p. 91. 
The library of Edward Gibbon. With an introduction by Geoffrey 
Keynes. London: Jonathan Cape, 1940. Pp. 288. 
Rev. by J. E. N. in the Library, 4th ser., xx1 (1940), 218-23. 
Norton, J. E. A bibliography of the works of Edward Gibbon. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. xvi + 256. 
Rev. by D. M. Low in RES, xvu, 361-63. 
Vince, J. H. ‘‘A passage in Gibbon.’’ Corr. in TLS, Feb. 1, 1941, 
p. 55. 
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William Gilpin 
Templeman, William D. The life and work of William Gilpin (1724- 
1804), master of the picturesque and Vicar of Boldre. (Illinois 
studies in language and literature, Vol. xxrv, Nos. 3-4.) Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1939. 

Rev. by J. Homer Caskey, Sewanee review, xitx, 428-30; by Ernst Theodor 
Sehrt in Beiblatt zur Anglia, Lu, 22-28; by Charles J. Hill in MLN, tv, 147- 
48; by Frederick T. Wood in English studies, xxu, 203-5. 

Oliver Goldsmith 
Powell, L. F. ‘‘Dr. James’s powder.’’ N&Q, cuxxx (1941), 48. 

Cf. two others notes, ibid., pp. 48-49; A. W. Haggis, ibid., pp. 68-69. 

Sells, A. Lytton. ‘‘Oliver Goldsmith’s influence on the French 
stage.’ Durham University journal, xxxm (1941), 88-101. 

Thomas Gray 

Glasheen, Francis J. ‘‘Shelley’s use of Gray’s poetry.’’ MLN, tv 
(1941), 192-96. 

Griffin, M. H. ‘‘Thomas Gray, classical Augustan.’’ Classical jour- 
nal, xxxv1 (1941), 473-82. 

Strachan, L. R. M. ‘‘Gray’s ‘The fatal sisters’.’”’” N&Q, cLXxxI 


(1941), 134. 
George Savile, Marquis of Halifax 
(See also John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester) 
Observations upon a late libel, called ‘‘A letter from a person of 
quality to his friend, concerning the Kings Declaration, &c.’’ 
Edited, with an introduction and bibliography, by Hugh Mac- 


donald. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1940. Pp. 51. 
Rev. by E. S. de Beer in the Library, 4th ser., Xx1, 338-39; by J. B. Leishman 


in RES, xvu, 223-25. 
Stapleton, Laurence. ‘‘Halifax and Raleigh.’”’ JHI, m (1941), 


211-24. 
Thomas Hobbes 
Thorpe, Clarence DeWitt. The aesthetic theory of Thomas Hobbes, 
with special reference to his contribution to the psychological 
approach in English literary criticism. (University of Michigan 
publications, language and literature, Vol. xvm.) Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1940. Pp. ix + 339. 

Rev. by Austin Warren in PQ, xx, 625-28; by D. W. Gotshalk in JEGP, xt, 

430-31; by R. I. Aaron in MLR, xxxvit (1942), 92-93. 
John Home 
Troubridge, St. Vineent. ‘‘Norval.’’ N&Q, cLxxx1 (1941), 148. 

On the reception and literary worth of Home’s Douglas. Followed by notes 
on the same subject by M. and by Wm. Jaggard. See also notes by L. R. M. 
Strachan, ibid., p. 163, and by Hibernicus, p. 181. 

David Hume 
(See also Edmund Waller) 
Church, Ralph W. ‘‘Hume’s theory of philosophical relations.’’ 
Philosophica! review, u (1941), 353-67. 
Gross, Mason W. ‘‘Whitehead’s answer to Hume.’’ Journal of 
philosophy, xxxvut (1941), 95-102. 
Heinemann, F. H. David Hume: the man and his science of man. 
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(Actualités scientifiques et industrielles, No. 860.) Paris: Her. 
mann et Cie., 1940. Pp. 67. 

Rev. by B. M. Laing, Philosophy, xv1, 326-27. Is said by the reviewer to con- 
tain some hitherto unpublished Hume letters. 

Heinemann, F. H. ‘‘Hume as philosopher.’’ Corr. in TLS, April 
12, 1941, p. 179. 

Mossner, Ernest C. ‘‘Was Hume a Tory historian?”’ JHI, y 
(1941), 225-56. 

Mossner, Ernest C. ‘‘An apology for David Hume, historian,” 
PMLA, tvi (1941), 657-90. 

Mossner has set himself the task of reconstituting the reputation of Hume 
as a historian. Such a project must meet with the approval of all students of 
Hume who have found unsatisfactory the present anomalous position granted 
to the History of England in the totality of Hume’s work. As Mossner points 
out, the History is either ignored or it is regarded as a conspicuous failure, 
lacking the intellectual power of Hume’s non-historical productions. Clearly, 
this situation justifies an attempt, such as that of Mossner, to bring into an 
intelligible relationship Hume the philosopher and Hume the historian. 

Two aspects of that attempt are represented in these two articles. The first 
of them, ‘‘Was Hume a Tory historian?,’’ is modest in scope, merely at- 
tempting to show that Hume was a disinterested, non-partisan historian, 
Beginning with the assumption that a skeptic in philosophy could not hold 
dogmatie views in politics, Mossner adduces evidence that Hume cannot prop- 
erly be called either Tory or Whig. The second article, ‘‘An apology for 
David Hume, historian,’’ is more ambitious, and is general in its scope. In it, 
Mossner reveals Hume to be a skilful and penetrating historian, pointing out, 
on the one hand, the integral connection between Hume’s general philosophic 
position and his historiography, theoretical and practical, and showing, on the 
other hand, the injustice involved in the various charges of historical mal- 
practice that have been brought against Hume. 

In both articles, Mossner brings to light new data concerning Hume which 
will be useful for all future students of the History. In determining the ques- 
tion of Hume’s political partisanship, for instance, he has systematically 
collated four editions of the Stuart volumes, and constructed a ‘‘ Table of 
revisions,’’ in order to show just what alterations, of a political nature, Hume 
did make in the successive editions. And by his discovery of ‘‘ four apparently 
unnoticed manuscripts in the National Library of Scotland at Edinburgh and 
one in the Huntington Library at San Marino, California,’’ Mossner scotches, 
once and for all, the legend that Hume turned to history only after, and be- 
cause, he had exhausted the possibilities of philosophic speculation. These MSS 
consist of various memoranda and notes which establish definitely that ‘‘ from 
1745 to 1750 Hume was devoting much of his spare time to research and even 
to the actual composition of his projected history of England.’’ 

Unfortunately, however, valuable as Mossner’s scholarly discoveries are, they 
do not compensate for the deficiencies his articles reveal where philosophic 
interpretation of Hume’s History of England is concerned. Mossner seems 
quite content, for instance, to discuss Hume’s philosophic position as it affects 
his historical practice in terms of the text-book antithesis of ‘‘rationalism’’ 
and ‘‘empiricism.’’ Yet it might easily be argued that these two labels have 
little significance when applied to historians. For surely no historian ean be 
considered a ‘‘rationalist’’ in the sense of simply deducing his history from 
first principles about human nature and polities; on the other hand, it seems 
equally true that no historian can be an ‘‘empiricist’’ in the sense of dispensing 
with first principles which organize and make intelligible the events he narrates, 
but which (like those of the ‘‘rationalist’’) are justified outside his history. 

It is not difficult to show how oversimplified Mossner’s analysis is. He is 
convinced that Hume is an ‘‘empirical’’ historian, which means presumably that 
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Hume’s principles have only a tentative and hypothetical status, for he goes 
on to assert that ‘‘they [ Hume’s principles] partake of that mingling of 
skepticism, hypothesis, and experimentalism known to the modern world as 
scientific method.’’ Yet Mossner, in the same paragraph, also says (and quite 
correctly) that for Hume ‘‘ [historical] explanations must be in terms con- 
formable to the known and unchangeable principles of human nature’ ? (my 
italics). Or again, consider the import of these apparently unempirical state- 
ments, made by the ‘‘empiricist’’ Hume about polities (which forms much of 
the subject-matter of history) : ‘*So great is the force of laws, and of partic- 
ular forms of government, and so little dependence have they on the humours 
and tempers of men, that consequences almost as general and certain may 
sometimes be deduced from them, as any which the mathematical sciences 
afford us’? (Essay III, ‘That politics may be reduced to a science’’). And 
another: ‘‘It may be pronounced as an universal axiom in politics, That an 
hereditary prince, a nobility without vassals, and a people voting by their 
representatives, form the best Monarcny, ArisTocracy, and Democracy. But 
in order to prove more fully, that polities admit of general truths, which are 
invariable by the humour or education either of subject or sovereign, it may 
not be amiss to observe some other principles of this science, which may seem 
to deserve that character’’ (ibid.). The obvious moral pointed by these dis- 
erepancies is that the most fruitful approach to a historian involves, not a 
classification of him in terms of such ambiguous entities as ‘‘rationalist’’ and 
‘‘empiricist,’’ but rather a precise discrimination of the specific principles of 
human nature and politics which are fundamental for the historian, and an 
account of their specific funetion and operation in his narrative. 

To some extent, Mossner has made this attempt, but his initial preconception 
of Hume as a ‘‘skeptical’’ and ‘‘empirical’’ historian has vitiated the result. 
To take an important instance, Mossner believes (and again rightly) that 
history for Hume is didactic, and that ‘‘ Hume employs the past fundamentally 
to clarify the present.’’ The lessons of history, according to Mossner, turn 
out to be ‘‘the unchanging [sic!] ethical and psychological principles that 
guide human nature in action.’’ In support of this position, Mossner cites this 
passage from the Enquiry: ‘‘Its [history’s] chief use is only to discover the 
constant and universal principles of human nature, by shewing men in all 
varieties of circumstances and situations, and furnishing us with materials, 
from which we may form our observations, and become acquainted with the 
regular springs of human action and behaviour. These records of wars, intri- 
gues, factions, and revolutions, are so many collections of experiments, by 
which the politician or moral philosopher fixes the principles of his science.’’ 
Mossner then cites eleven such principles, which are to be considered the 
lessons of the History of England, in its sweep ‘‘from the Invasion of Julius 
Caesar to the Revolution in 1688.’’ A few examples of these lessons may be 
given: (1) human nature is imperfect; (2) human nature is intrinsically 
moral; (3) human nature is incapable of satisfaction with the static; and 
so on. 

But a crucial difficulty at once arises when one asks how these principles can 
be the specific lessons of English history. They are rather the lessons 
taught by any, or all, history, history regarded as the sum total of recorded 
human experience (for this is what Hume is talking about in the passage cited 
from the Enquiry). The history of any people, living at any time, exhibits 
these principles. No modern historian could deliberately set out to teach them 
anew. As Hume says in the same passage, ‘‘Mankind are so much the same, 
in all times and places, that history informs us of nothing new or strange in 
this particular.’? Or again: ‘‘Would you know the sentiments, inclinations, 
and course of life of the Greeks and Romans? Study well the temper and 
actions of the French and English.’’ But obviously, vice versa! 

The solution of this difficulty is to be found in considering these principles 
not as ‘‘lessons’’ or conclusions of the History of England, but rather as 
principles of explanation, by which the narrative of events is elucidated and 
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made intelligible. Mossner has failed to realize that, if it is true that the 
politician and moral philosopher depend on (all) ‘‘history,’’ as the basis fo 
their science, it is no less true that in writing any (specific) history, the hig. 
torian goes to the politician and moral philosopher to get the principles which 
will organize his narrative. A sign that these are philosophic principles brought 
to bear on historical materials (and are not dependent on the History for thei 
establishment) is that almost all of them can be found established in the 
Treatise and the Essays. Mossner’s interpretation would make the History 9 
gratuitous labor. 

Indeed, his fundamental weakness in interpreting the History, one which 
makes him miss the ‘‘lessons’’ of the History, can now be stated as follows, 
It consists in attempting to set up a direct relationship between Hume's 
metaphysics and moral philosophy and the History. In doing so, he makes 
Hume a social and moral historian, whose central theme is ‘‘the rise of civilize 
society through the establishment of stable government.’’ Yet he is at oneg 
faced by the difficulty (which he recognizes but does not solve) that Hume 
largely relegates social and cultural history to appendices, which are merely 
tacked on at the end of reigns. In other words, by Mossner’s interpretation, 
the whole organization of the History is badly conceived, and quite unsuited 
to achieve the purpose of the History. 

If, however, Mossner had seen that the History is directly connected with 
Hume’s polities rather than with his moral philosophy, this insuperable diff- 
culty would have been obviated. Such an interpretation would make the 
History a political or constitutional history, rather than a social or cultural 
history. What evidence, external or internal, it may be asked, is there for any 
such interpretation? 

For external evidence, one may point to the essay, ‘‘Of the coalition of 
parties,’’ where Hume states explicitly that the third and culminating 
of his political program is a historical task. Hume’s political program, which 
he regards as essential for the political welfare of the nation, is designed to 
moderate party strife, and indeed, to bring about a coalition of Tory and 
Whig. There are three aspects of this program of party moderation, (1) 
philosophical, (2) practical, (3) historical. The philosophical and practical 
aspects of the problem are dealt with in the Essays. There he shows that 
(1) neither in the realm of fundamental political principles nor (2) in the 
realm of political action is there any basis for the existence of an irreparable 
breach, or an implacable hostility, between the two parties, for both are 
equally wrong and equally right; and it follows that the medium position in 
all their opinions and disputes is alike desirable and feasible. The remaining 
stage of his program is to go back to the historical origins of the two parties 
in the controversies and animosities of the past, and to reveal that there too 
no justification can be found for the strife of faction. Hume puts it as fol- 
lows in the ‘‘Coalition of parties’’: ‘‘There is not a more effectual method 
of promoting so good an end [i. e., party moderation] than to prevent all un- 
reasonable insult and triumph of the one party over the other. ... [My] two 
former Essays, concerning the original contract and passive obedience are 
calculated for this purpose with regard to (1) the philosophical and (2) 
practical controversies between the parties, and tend to show that neither side 
are in these respects so fully supported by reason as they endeavour to flatter 
themselves. We shall proceed to exercise the same moderation with regard to 
the historical disputes between the parties, by proving that each of them was 
justified by plausible topics; that there were on both sides wise men who 
meant well to their country; and that the past animosity between the factions 
had no better foundation than narrow prejudice or interested passion.’’ The 
full achievement of this task is to be found in the History of England. Hence 
it was that in beginning his history he chose to start ‘‘with the accession of 
the House of Stuart, an epoch when, I thought, the misrepresentations of 
faction began chiefly to take place.’’ Once this is grasped, the History turns 
out to be essentially a constitutional history. 
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Internal evidence for this interpretation would require another article, or a 
book, on Hume’s History. The task of such an article or book would be to 
make clear how Hume’s principles of politics, and fundamental terms in 

lities, such as authority and liberty, Crown and Parliament, Court and 
country party, determine the structure, subjects, and sequence of his narrative. 
It would also make clear how such principles and terms furnish the criteria 
for good and bad political action by which Hume makes all the judgments to 
be found in the work. This at least can be said here for such an interpretation, 
that it would not be confronted with the vexing problem that faces Mossner. 
In a constitutional history, social and cultural material, if it belongs at all, 
ean be properly relegated to appendices. — WILLIAM DAVIDSON. 

Oake, Roger B. ‘‘Montesquieu and Hume.’’ MLQ, m (1941), 25- 
41, 225-48. 

Starting with the familiar fact of Hume’s interest in Montesquieu, Oake 
attempts, by a comparative study of their doctrines on certain points, to form 
‘‘an estimate of the affinities and differences between the work of the two 
authors’’ (p. 31). His paper is chiefly concerned with three of Hume’s essays, 
‘Of the populousness of ancient nations’’ (1752), ‘‘Of national characters’’ 
(1748), and ‘‘Of polygamy and divorces’’ (1742); his arguments — mainly 
from passages ‘‘ parallel either in thought or vocabulary’’ — leave little doubt 
that in composing the first and third of these pieces Hume had the Esprit des 
lois or the Lettres persanes constantly in mind, if only for purposes of refuta- 
tion or correction, and they make it at least fairly probable that such was the 
ease also with the second essay. 

Much of the detail Oake brings to light will be useful to future editors or 
students of Hume, but it is not so clear that they will profit by his efforts to 
reduce the particular similarities and differences he has noted between the two 
writers to more general causes. His procedure, founded on a simple method of 
likeness and difference, is necessarily abstract in that it can take account only 
of such material elements in the texts of Montesquieu and Hume as may be 
directly compared with respect to some assumed common topic or interest, e.g., 
population or the influence of climate; being essentially a philological pro- 
cedure, it disposes of no means whereby, in either of the two authors, the place 
of any topic in his scheme or the manner of his treatment of it can be inter- 
preted in the light of the peculiar argumentative structure he is devising. Oake 
does not, in fact, even raise the question of context in this sense; although he 
quotes at length from Montesquieu’s chapters on climate, he neglects to make 
clear precisely how the problem of climate arises in the Esprit des lois or how 
the terms of its discussion are related to the practical ends of that work con- 
sidered as a manual of legislative prudence; nor does he, in considering Hume’s 
arguments on the same subject, attempt to exhibit their rationale by reference 
to the more general theoretical distinctions and rules of method stated in 
Books I and II of the Treatise. Lacking any devices for such a philosophical 
interpretation of texts yet wishing to go beyond a mere notation of particular 
likenesses and differences, he falls back on the familiar techniques of intel- 
lectual historians of the comparative school. Thus, in order to account for 
the fact that both Montesquieu and Hume were interested in the question of 
population, he reminds us that this problem had become a ‘‘ favorite topic 
with 18th century philosophes’’ and adds that it is ‘‘therefore hardly sur- 
prising that Montesquieu should have treated the question and that Hume 
should have found it worth while to criticise the Frenchman’s point of view’’ 
(p. 31). This is doubtless true, but it scarcely constitutes an explanation of 
Oake’s particular data, since there were certainly other philosophes both in 
France and in Britain who refrained from dealing with the issue in any form. 
The differences in emphasis and doctrine which emerge when the arguments of 
Hume and Montesquieu are compared in detail require another type of explana- 
tion; and for this it is necessary, Oake assumes, to go beyond the specific 
content of the arguments to the supposed constant characteristics of their 
respective authors as defined in abstraction from the particular ends and 
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dialectical sequences of the works in which the arguments occur. Thus, hay; 
noted the fact that Hume, in contrast with Montesquieu, ‘‘was unwillin. to 
admit such theories as that of climate, even when they were not necessarily 
inimical to his own,’’ he seeks the cause, not in any peculiar trait of Hume’, 
subject-matter, but rather in a general opposition between his ‘‘ approach” 
and that of Montesquieu — the one being more ‘‘psychological’’ than ‘¢gogio. 
logical,’’ the other more ‘‘sociological’’ than ‘‘ psychological’? (pp. 233, 237), 
It is therefore ‘‘natural,’’? Oake remarks, that Hume ‘‘should exalt morg 
causes rather than physical and that he should overestimate the importance 
which Montesquieu himself gave to the latter.’’ This again, I suggest — eyep 
granting that we know what the terms mean—is hardly explanation; the 
argument, in fact, is simply a proportion in which interest in ‘‘ moral causes’? 
is said to be in the same ratio to interest in ‘‘ physical causes’’ as a ‘* psycho. 
logical approach’’ is to a ‘‘sociological.’’ 

In much the same fashion, in other passages of the essay, particular diver. 
gences between the two writers are resolved into manifestations of two sup- 
posedly contrasting methods or types of mind; Hume being, in this context, 
a writer whose mood was consistently that of ‘‘empirical skepticism,’’ Mon. 
tesquieu a writer who, in spite of his wish to be ‘‘empirical,’’ was ‘‘essen- 
tially Cartesian’’ in both temperament and method (pp. 237-38, 247-48). Once 
more it is difficult to see how such ambiguous abstractions can be applied in 
any precise way, as principles of explanation, to the texts of two such complex 
and sophisticated writers as Hume and Montesquieu. If the opposition, as 
appears to be the case, is basically that of induction and deduction, then surely 
there are as many deductive arguments in Hume as in Montesquieu and as 
much induction, in the same strict sense, in Montesquieu as in Hume: for both 
of them, though in different ways, generalities and particulars, the one no 
less than the other, constitute valid starting-points for lines of reasoning. Nor 
does it add any precision to speak of Hume’s method, without further quali- 
fication, as ‘‘empirical’’ and to describe that of Montesquieu as, by contrast, 
‘¢Cartesian.’’ As to the first of these terms, it has clearly become, thanks to 
its abuse by writers of textbook histories of philosophy, rather an epithet of 
praise than an exact designation of anything unambiguously verifiable in 
texts; and as to the second term, not only does it conceal a whole range of 
conflicting interpretations as to what the ‘‘Cartesian’’ method was in Descartes 
himself (ef. Alan Gewirtz in JHJ, 11, 183-210) but, as applied to the Esprit 
des lois, it perpetuates a conception of the end and structure of that work which 
not even the authority of Lanson’s famous essay can persuade one is other than 
arbitrary. (For Lanson’s view, see his Etudes d’histoire littéraire, pp. 84-90; 
it is a sufficient general criticism of his argument to point out that by his 
criteria The Prince of Machiavelli could be shown to be ‘‘Cartesian’’ also.) 

P. 231: the passage in Hume’s Enquiry concerning the principles of morals 
in which he remarks that the laws ‘‘have, or ought to have, a constant reference 
to the constitution of government, the manners, the climate, the religion, the 
commerce, the situation of each society’’ may indeed, as Oake says, have been 
*“quite clearly inspired by L’Esprit des Lois,’’ but it is difficult to see in 
what way it constitutes a ‘‘modification’’ of the theory set forth in Book III, 
Part II, of the Treatise of human nature. The argument follows from the 
distinction Hume makes between ‘‘natural justice’’ and ‘‘civil laws,’’ and 
this distinction is explicitly stated in the Treatise (see the edition by Selby- 
Bigge, p. 543).—- R. S. CRANE. 


Robson, J. W. ‘‘Whitehead’s answer to Hume.”’ Journal of philos- 

ophy, xxxvu (1941), 85-95. 
Cf. Harold Taylor, ibid., pp. 409-16. 

Smith, Norman Kemp. The philosophy of David Hume: a critical 
study of its origins and central doctrines. London: Macmillan 
Co., 1941. Pp. xxiv + 568. 

Rev. by S. H. Mellone in Hibbert journal, xxx1x, 436-38; by John Short in 
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Congregational quarterly, XIX, 174-75; by J. L. in University of Edinburgh 
journal, XI, 129-30; in TLS, March 1, p. 102. 
Richard Hurd 
Montague, Edwine. ‘‘Bishop Hurd’s association with Thomas War- 
ton.’ In Stanford studies in language and literature, 1941 
(Stanford University, Cal.: Published by the University, 1941), 


pp. 233-56. 
Samucl Johnson 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Baretti’s ‘Carmen seculare’.’’ TLS, Aug. 16, 
1941, p. 400. 

Clifford, James L. ‘‘Thomas Coxeter the younger to Dr. Johnson.”’ 
N&Q, cLXxx (1941), 257-58. 

Hazen, A. T. ‘‘The cancels in Johnson’s Journey, 1775.’”’ RES, 
xvm (1941), 201-3. 

Kingsmill, Hugh (ed.). Johnson without Boswell: a contemporary 
portrait of Samuel Johnson. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941. 
Pp. xii + 306 + x. 

Rev. by Dixon Wecter, AHR, xvi, 115-16. The English edition appeared 

in 1940. 

Osgood, Charles Grosvenor. Poetry as a means of grace: Dante, 
Spenser, Milton, and Johnson. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1941. Pp. viii + 131. 

The poems of Samuel Johnson. Edited by David Nichol Smith and 
Edward L. McAdam. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941. Pp. xxvi 

420. 
a in TLS, Nov. 22, p. 582. 

Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘The dark hints of Sir John Hawkins and 
Boswell.’? MLN, tv1 (1941), 325-29. 

R., V. ‘‘Johnson, Boswell and Grattan.’’ N&Q, cLxxx1 (1941), 


273. 
Points out an allusion in Boswell’s Johnson to Grattan. 
R., V. ‘‘Johnson: a slip in Latin poetry.’”’ N&Q, cLxxxi (1941), 
104. 
Saer, H. ‘‘A note on Dr Johnson and Sebastien Mercier.’’ MLR, 


xxxvi (1941), 109-12. 
Suggests that Mercier was indebted to Johnson’s Preface to Shakespeare. 

Sato, Kiyoshi. ‘‘Principles of criticism of Samuel Johnson.’’ 
Studies in English literature, by the English Literary Society of 
Japan, xx1 (1941), 11-22. 

In Japanese. 

Weeter, Dixon. ‘‘Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, and Boswell : three let- 
ters.’’ MLN, (1941), 525-29. 

Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. The prose style of Samuel Johnson. (Yale 
studies in English, Vol. xctv.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1941. Pp. xvi + 166. 

After an introductory discussion by which he arrives at a definition of style 

as ‘‘the last and most detailed elaboration of meaning’’ (p. 63, and ef. p. 11), 

Wimsatt proceeds in the four following chapters ‘‘to attach certain critical 
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terms to parts of Johnson’s rhetoric, [and] to carry on a discussion of this 
rhetoric univocally and with relevance to general conclusions about Johnson’, 
style as a medium of expression’’ (p. vii). The critical terms employed ays 
traditional ones: parallelism, antithesis, diction, sentence-length, image 
inversion, and chiasmus; but the reader with a general interest in Johnson 
rather than with a specific interest in the minutiae of style as it relates to 
meaning may consider the distinctions rather elaborate, the exposition at times 
needlessly difficult, and the conclusions somewhat obscure. In Chapter y 
Wimsatt argues convincingly for the consistency of Johnson’s style; the 
changes frequently noted between the style of the Rambler and that of the 
Lives of the poets ean be largely accounted for, he finds, by the difference jp 
subject matter of the two works. 

In the two following chapters Wimsatt brings together and interprets a 
large number of Johnson’s remarks concerning composition. Least acceptable 
is his attempt (pp. 93-96) to relate Johnson’s stylistic practice to his general 
critical theory, for Johnson’s central esthetie concept — arrived at only by 
making him inconsistent — becomes something so oversimplified as ‘‘the dig. 
nity of generality.’’ And it would seem apparent that the ‘‘generality’’ which 
Wimsatt observes in Johnson’s abstract and ‘‘philosophical’’ diction and the 
“‘generality’’ which Wimsatt derives from Johnson’s requirement of ‘‘just 
representations of general nature’’ have little if anything in common but a 
word. 

In Chapter VIII Wimsatt finds the most important antecedents of Johnson’s 
style in the scientific vocabulary of such writers as Arbuthnot, Cheyne, and 
Boerhaave and in the rhetoric of the neoclassic couplet. Here his arguments, 
though attractive, are not wholly convincing. For in tracing Johnson’s 
‘*philosophic’’ diction back to the language of natural philosophy there is 
this initial improbability: his sources are found in the ‘‘terms of art?’ of 
which —as Wimsatt has already shown (pp. 106-9) —Johnson expressed 
particular disapproval. And as to the heroie couplet, it is hardly enough to say 
that ‘‘ There is another possibility, so obvious a part of neoclassie literature as 
to be easily overlooked’’ (p. 125); perhaps the possibility has been overlooked 
because it is not obvious. For here the reason for lack of conviction can be 
easily stated: the heroie couplet-—even granting that it characteristically 
employs many of the devices of Johnson’s prose — merely does not impress 
one as Johnsonian, Wimsatt’s final chapter discusses in a suggestive and fre- 
quently witty manner the chief effects of Johnson’s style on subsequent writers. 

Pp. 48-49: I am not sure that I understand where the inconsistency — dis- 
covered by Hazlitt and elaborated by Wimsatt — between the two following 
sentences from the Preface to Shakespeare is supposed to lie: ‘‘ His tragedy 
seems to be skill, his comedy to be instinct’? and ‘‘His declamations or set 
speeches are commonly cold and weak, for his power was the power of na- 
ture... .’’? Wimsatt writes: ‘‘. . . how if the critic himself, perceiving in 
Shakespeare a quality at variance with one side of the antithesis, on the next 
page asserts the existence of this quality? Shakespeare’s ‘power was the 
power of nature,’ yet a moment ago his tragedy was but ‘skill.’ Now the 
writing is at variance not only with its subject but with itself.’’? This would 
seem to make sense only if the first sentence here quoted from the Preface is 
taken as praise of Shakespeare’s tragedy (an impossibility from the context of 
the passage quoted by Wimsatt himself) or if the second sentence is taken to 
read thus: ‘‘Ilis declamations or set speeches are commonly cold and weak, 
for his power [shown in his declamations or set speeches] was the power of 
nature... .’’ But it would seem certain from the immediate context that in 
the second sentence no less than in the first Johnson is merely developing his 
usual opposition between ‘‘nature’’ and ‘‘art’’ and that the second sentence 
should consequently be read thus: ‘‘His declamations or set speeches [which 
are on the side of ‘art’ or ‘skill,’ for in them Shakespeare ‘endeavoured, like 
other tragic writers, to catch opportunities of amplification, . .. and to show 
how much his stores of knowledge could supply’] are commonly cold or weak 
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ie., they lack ‘power’], for his power [shown not in the declamations or set 

a hes of tragedy but in his ‘instinct’ for comedy] was the power of na- 

tare.?? — ARTHUR FRIEDMAN. 

William Kenrick 

Sewall, Richard B. ‘‘William Kenrick as translator and critic of 
Rousseau.’ PQ, xx (1941), 58-68. 

William Law 

Minker, Konrad. Die Stufenfolge des Mystichen Erlebnisses bei 

William Law (1686-1761). Munich, 1939. 
Rev. in Expository times, LI, 237-38. 
George Lillo 

Pendell, W. D. ‘‘The London merchant and Le Mierre’s Barne- 
velt.”? MLN, (1941), 482-33. 

Coneludes that the former did not influence the latter. 
John Locke 

G., B. R. ‘‘John Locke.’’ Notes and queries for Somerset and Dor- 

set, (1941), 245-46. 
On his paternal ancestors. 

Kendall, Willmoore. John Locke and the doctrine of majority-rule. 
(Illinois studies in the social sciences, Vol. xxv1, No. 2.) Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1941. Pp. 141. 

MeLachlan, H. The religious opinions of Milton, Locke, and New- 
ton. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1941. Pp. vii 

21. 
ms es C. J. Cadoux in the Hibbert journal, xu, 111-12. 
James Macpherson 

James Macpherson’s Ossian. Faksimile-Neudruck der Erstausgabe 
von 1762/63 mit Begleitband: die Varianten. Herausgegeben 
von Otto L. Ziriezek. In drei Banden. Heidelberg: Carl Winters 


Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1940. 
Rev. by W. Fischer in Beiblatt zur Anglia, Lil, 74-78. Vol. 1, contains Fingal, 
1762; Vol. 1, Temora, 1763; Vol. 111, introduction and variant readings. 


David Mallet 
Starr, Herbert W. ‘‘Sources of David Mallet’s ‘Mustapha,’ a trage- 
dy.”? N&Q, cuxxx1 (1941), 285-87. 
Edmund Malone 
Hogan, J. J. ‘‘The bicentenary of Edmund Malone.’’ Studies, xxx 
(1941), 597-600. 
“Edmund Malone (1741-1812): scholar and antiquary.’’ TLS, 
Oct. 4, 1941, p. 496. 
A general article on the bicentenary of his birth. 
Andrew Marvell 
Bradbrook, M. C. ‘‘ Marvell and the poetry of rural solitude.’’ RES, 
(1941), 37-46. 
Bradbrook, M. C., and Thomas, M. G. Lloyd. Andrew Marvell. 


Cambridge: At the University Press, 1940. 
Rev. by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, xvu, 217-23 (an important review) ; by 
L. C. Martin in MLR, xxxvi, 264-65. 
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Charles Montagu 
Hooker, Helene Maxwell. ‘‘Charles Montagu’s reply to The hing 
and the panther.’’ ELH, vin (1941), 51-73. 
Elizabeth Montagu 
(See also George Crabbe) 
de Castro, J. Paul. ‘‘Elizabeth Robinson Montagu (1720-1800).” 
NG&Q, cuxxx1 (1941), 305, 347. 
Cf. Senex, ibid., p. 305. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
Penning, C.P.J. ‘‘Lady Mary Worthley Montagu en de variolatie,” 
Bijdragen tot de geschicdenis der geneeskwnde, xx (1940), 8-15, 
Isaac Newton 
(See also John Locke) 
Montagu, M. F. Ashley. ‘‘Leibnitz and Newton: a note.’’ Isis, 
(1941), 65. 
John Oldham 
Brooks, H. F. ‘‘The complete works of John Oldham (1653-83): 
edited with an introduction, biographical and critical, textual 
apparatus, and explanatory notes.’’ University of Oxford .... 
abstracts of dissertations for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
xm (1940), 71-78. 
Dale, Donald. ‘‘The likenesses of John Oldham.’’ N&Q, cuxxx 
(1941), 97-98. 
Thomas Otway 
Summers, Montague. ‘‘A note on Otway.’’ Corr. in TLS, June 7, 
1941, p. 275. 
Thomas Paine 
(See also Edmund Burke) 
Landin, Harold W. ‘‘Some letters of Thomas Paine and William 
Short on the Nootka Sound crisis.’’ JMH, xm (1941), 357-74. 
Thomas Percy 
Dennis, Leah. ‘‘ ‘Gill Morice’ in the Reliques again.’’ MLN, ui 
(1941), 286-88. 
Samuel Pepys 
Chappell, Edwin. ‘‘The likenesses of Samuel Pepys.’’ Marimer’s 
mirror, Xxvit (1941), 45-53. 
Dale, Donald. ‘‘The early life of Pepys, 1632/3-1659.’’ N&Q, 
CLXXxI (1941), 240-42, 256-59. 
Dale, Donald. ‘‘Pepysiana and the bombed City of London.” 
NG&Q, cuxxx (1941), 44. 
Dale, Donald. ‘‘Samuel Pepys and Tangier.’?’ N&Q, cuxxx (1941), 
146-49. 
‘“Pepys designs a book-plate.’’ Bodleian Library record, 1 (1941), 
23. 
Wanklyn, C. ‘‘Notes on Pepys’s Tangier Papers.’’ N&Q, cuxxx 
(1941), 43-44. 
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Ambrose Philips 
Segar, Mary G. ‘‘Ambrose Philips.’’ Corr. in TLS, Feb. 1, 1941. 
Cf. F. W. Bateson, ibid., Feb. 22, p. 91, and Mary G. Segar, ibid., March 8, 
117. Additions to the bibliography of Philips in the Cambridge bibliography 


of English literature. ; 
Peter Pindar (John Wolcot) 
Mabbott, T. O. ‘‘An ode by Peter Pindar (John Wolcot).’’ N&Q, 


cLxxxI (1941), 131. 
Hester Lynch Pirozzi 
(See also Samuel Johnson and Edmund Waller) 

Clifford, James L. Hester Lynch Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale). Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. 
Pp. xix + 492. 

Rev. by A. T. Hazen in MLQ, u, 652-54; by John Butt in RES, xvi, 359-61; 
by Gwyn Jones in MLR, xxxvi, 534-36; by Clarissa Rinaker in JHGP, xu, 585- 
88; by B. Ifor Evans in the Manchester guardian, Feb. 25; by Virginia Woolf 
in the New statesman and nation, March 8; by R. N. Carew Hunt in the Nine- 
teenth century and after, June, pp. 594-96; in TLS, Feb. 1, p. 51; in N&Q, 
CLXXX, 125-26. 

This is unquestionably one of the most distinguished books of the year, but 
of a work so widely reviewed and universally praised little need be said here. 
Possibly a couple of points are worth emphasizing. In spite of an almost over- 
whelming mass of source material—much of it used for the first time by 
Clifford —and in spite of certain comparatively uneventful periods in Mrs. 
Piozzi’s life, the narrative is kept distinct, flowing, and interesting. And be- 
cause Mrs. Piozzi was at once a rather amazing person and a rather foolish 
person, Clifford must have been tempted at times either to glorify her or to be 
condescending toward her; and it is his ability to refrain from the one and the 
other that convinces the reader of the fundamental fairness and soundness of 
his treatment. — For certain reservations concerning Clifford’s treatment of 
Boswell see an important review article by Frederick A. Pottle and Charles H. 
Bennett in MP for May, 1942. 

Alexander Pope 
(See also George Crabbe) 

Ault, Norman. ‘‘Pope and Addison.’’ RES, xvm (1941), 428-51. 

On the whole this article retells very satisfactorily the circumstances leading 
up to Pope’s portrait of ‘‘ Attiecus.’’ One has chiefly minor reservations. The 
leaf from the Homer MSS discussed on page 438 seems still, in spite of Mr. 
Ault’s needlessly arrogant tone in attempting a denial, to have some signifi- 
cance with regard to the origin of the portrait. It is difficult to conceive what 
‘‘disservice’’ has been done by bringing it into the story. A more important 
detail is the problem of what pamphlet (if any) Addison paid Gildon for 
writing against Pope. On the basis of Spence’s printed statement I offered 
the Memoirs of William Wycherley (1718) as a possibility, though recognizing 
the difficulty of its late date. Mr. Case, knowing that Spence had not been 
sure originally that the pamphlet in question concerned Wycherley, suggested 
A true character of Mr. Pope (1716) as a likely stimulus to Pope’s wrath. 
That seems still a good suggestion. Mr. Ault, however, thinks that the New 
rehearsal (undoubtedly by Gildon) is a better suggestion. The date of this 
(1714) is somewhat early, but Mr. Ault may quite possibly be right in his 
preference. He recognizes that none of these pamphlets literally fulfills the 
requirement of Spence’s account in that they do not (except perhaps the 
Memoirs) abuse Pope’s relations. It is conceivable that still other Gildon out- 
bursts may be offered for consideration, but the suggestions of Mr. Case and 
Mr. Ault seem likely to dispute the honor between them. Mr. E. N. Hooker 
will not like Mr. Ault’s remarks about John Dennis, made on page 442; but 
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it does seem apparent even to Mr. Hooker (see his ‘‘Pope and Dennis,” ; 
ELH, vit [1940], 188-98) that fairly promptly Dennis circulated private letters 
attacking Pope’s various poems, though he delayed publication. Such attacks 
were probably known, though not widely, before publication. To say that 
Dennis was by 1717 ‘‘an old story’’ (my poor phrase) is perhaps erroneous 
but it will be hard to convince many that Mr. Ault is wrong in his opinion that 
Dennis was addicted to ‘‘ trampling’? — which is a good phrase with applica. 
tion to more writers than Dennis. -— G. SHERBURN. 


Ault, Norman. ‘‘Pope’s ‘lost’ poems.’’ RES, xvm (1941), 204.5, 

Ault, Norman. ‘‘Pope’s ‘lost’ poems.’’ Corr. in TLS, March 8 
1941, p. 115. 

Bateson, F. W. ‘‘The game of ombre in ‘The rape of the lock’.” 
Corr. in TLS, March 1, 1941, p. 18. 


Cf. Dermot Morrah in TLS, March 8, p. 115; Montague Summers in TL, 
March 15, p. 127; Geoffrey Tillotson in TLS, March 22, p. 139; Dermot Mor. 


‘rah in TLS, March 29, p. 151. 


Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘Pope’s Ode for music on St. Cecilia’s day.” 
ELH, vi (1941), 143-45. 

Presents evidence that the Ode, published in July, 1713, was written before 
May, 1712, perhaps in 1711. 

Highet, Gilbert. ‘‘ ‘The Dunciad’.’’ MLR, xxxvi (1941), 320-43. 

The article begins thus: ‘‘Pope’s Dunciad is quite obviously a failure.” 
The rest is taken up with showing why! 

Loane, George G. ‘‘Some notes on the Twickenham ‘Pope’.’’ N&Q, 
cLXxx (1941), 311-13. 

Cf. B. H. Newdigate, ibid., p. 357; Geoffrey Tillotson, ibid., p. 427. 

The rape of the lock and other poems. Edited by Geoffrey Tillotson. 
(The poems of Alexander Pope. Vol. 1.) London: Methuen, 
1940. Pp. xx + 410. 

Rev. by Harold Williams in RES, xvi, 227-30; in TLS, Feb. 22, p. 90. 
Stamm, Rudolph. Der umsirittene Ruhm Alexander Popes. 

(Schweizer anglistische Arbeiten, Band xm.) Bern: Verlag A. 
Francke, [1941]. Pp. 116. 

Rudolf Stamm, of the University of Baile, has sketched the history of Pope 
criticism in a little book sensibly and modestly. He has read recent work on 
Pope and understands the new point of view, though surely he overrates Miss 
Sitwell. He can criticize the romantic and moralistic prejudices of the nine- 
teenth-century critics justly and trace the main changes in the attitude toward 
Pope convincingly. But both the plan and the proportions of the book pre- 
vented Mr. Stamm from giving us a satisfactory history of Pope criticism. He 
almost ignores the eighteenth century, referring us to two older German dis- 
sertations, himself mentioning only Joseph Warton and Dr. Johnson. He 
concentrates on the nineteenth century in England, but there his perspective is 
necessarily somewhat distorted as he does not see (except in rare cases, such as 
Bowles) the continuity with the questions asked by the many eighteenth-cen- 
tury critics. He is also handicapped by a lack of access to even ordinary books. 
In discussing such figures as Courthope, Leslie Stephen, or Edmund Gosse he 
confines himself to one book and ignores their other writings. On the whole, 
the selection of titles is very limited and he seems frequently to rely on 
Moulton’s Library of literary criticism. Thus in fullness of documentation Mr. 
Stamm’s book falls far short of such studies as that of Blanchard on the 
reputation of Fielding or Chew on the reputation of Byron. The sketch of 
French and German criticism is also brief, and American work is represented 
only by recent scholarship (Root, Sherburn, Warren), while both Lowell and 
Paul Elmer More are not mentioned. The order of exposition is sometimes con- 
fusing: thus Leigh Hunt’s Feast of the poets (1811), whose prose comments 
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on the 1814 edition were apparentiy inaccessible to the author, appears after 
Courthope and Mark Pattison. The edition of Pope by William Michael 
Rossetti, which Mr. Stamm puts after 1891, towards the end of the century, 
was actually published in 1873. With all these shortcomings, it is a relief to 
find a ‘‘Habilitationsschrift’’ in German which does not indulge in metaphysics, 
strained parallels with the fine arts, or racial theories. It comes from Switzer- 


land. — RENE WELLEK. 
Matthew Prior 
Eves, Charles Kenneth. Matthew Prior: poct and diplomatist. New 
York: Columbia University Press; London: H. Milford, Oxford 


University Press, 1939. Pp. xiv + 436. 
Rev. by James R. Sutherland in MLR, xxxvi, 125-27; by Hugh Macdonald 


in RES, xvul, 107. 
Ann Radcliffe 
Mayo, Robert D. ‘‘Ann Radcliffe and Ducray-Duminil.’’ MLR, 
xxxvi (1941), 501-5. 


Suggests a new source for the Romance of the forest. 
Joshua Reynolds 
Waterhouse, Ellis K. Reynolds. (English masters painters, ed. by 
Herbert Read.) London: Routledge, 1941. Pp. 126 + 300 
f'n ts, Aug. 9, p. 386; in Apollo, xxxiv, 53-54. 
Joseph Ritson 
Bronson, Bertrand H. Joseph Ritson: scholar-at-arms. 2 vols. 


Berkeley: University of California Press, 1938. 
Rev. by René Wellek, PQ, xx, 184-87. An important review. 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
The Rochester-Savile letters, 1671-1680. Edited by John Harold 
Wilson. Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1941. Pp. ix 
+ 197, 

Thirty-three letters by two notorious rakes of the Restoration are here assem- 
bled and edited with a brisk and illuminating introduction. All of the letters 
(nineteen are Rochester’s, fourteen, Savile’s) had been printed before, some 
of them several times, but their dates and their relations to each other had 
been so imperfectly understood that they had become a fatal source for error. 
Let one example, albeit a very important one, suffice: Letter X, usually dated 
1679, contains a statement apparently implicating Rochester in the inglorious 
Rose-Alley ambuseade on Dryden; but Mr. Wilson by correctly dating the 
letter nearly four years earlier effectively clears Rochester’s skirts. Any one 
who regrets that the correspondence is incomplete and that consequently the 
volume seems thin must be met with a challenge — where are the missing let- 
ters? Mr. Wilson’s editing is thorough and discreet. His introduction and his 
explanatory notes are full of detective and intuitive conclusions that somehow 
escaped Herr Prinz and subsequent students of Rochester. To be sure, no new 
or different conception of Rochester emerges from these pages; nor is Henry 
Savile elevated beyond the minor wit and amateur stateman that he was. But 
in these letters— Rochester’s, pointed, polished, and witty; Savile’s self- 
conscious, strained, and gossipy — one may best see the manners and _ philos- 
ophy of King Charles’s courtiers and courtesans. Here one may study, too, 
the conscious epistolary style of the wits, a style strikingly reminiscent of 
models in the books of compliment. Most scholars will be glad to have between 
na covers this sheaf of letters, properly and dependably edited. — BricE 

ARRIS. 

Wilson, J. Harold. ‘‘Rochester’s ‘buffoon conceit’.’’ 
(1941), 372-73. 
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Anna Seward 

Clifford, James L. ‘‘The authenticity of Anna Seward’s published 
correspondence.’’ MP, xxx1x (1941), 113-22. 

Clifford shows, by comparing the originals of twelve letters to Mrs. Pioggj 
with the published correspondence, that Miss Seward revised these letters 
extensively for publication, and he concludes that ‘‘the 1811 edition cannot 
be implicitly trusted for facts or contemporary opinions and not even for g 
strict chronology of the period.’’ 

William Shenstone 

Smith, D. Nichol. ‘‘The early version of Shenstone’s Pastoral bal. 

lad.’’ RES, xvm (1941), 47-54. 
Christopher Smart 

Brittain, Robert E. ‘‘Christopher Smart in the magazines.’”’ [j. 
brary, 4th ser., xx1 (1941), 320-36. 

Brittain, Robert E. ‘‘Christopher Smart’s Hymns for the amuse. 
ment of children.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, xxxv (1941), 61-65. 

Brittain, Robert E. ‘‘ An early model for Smart’s A song to David,” 
PMLA, tvt (1941), 165-74. 


Attributes to Smart ‘‘The benedicite paraphrased,’’ which appeared in 
Dodsley’s Museum, or literary and historical register, Dec. 6, 1746. 


Charlotte Smith 
Hilbish, Florence May Anna. Charlotte Smith, poet and novelist 
(1749-1806). (University of Pennsylvania diss.) Philadelphia, 
1941. Pp. ix + 634. 
Tobias Smollett 
Kahrl, George M. ‘‘Captain Robert Stobo.’’ Virginia magazine of 
history and biography, xurx (1941), 141-51, 254-68. 


Stobo was an acquaintance of Hume and Smollett, and is said to have been 
the model for Lieutenant Lismahago in Humphrey Clinker. 


Martz, Louis L. ‘‘Smollett and the expedition to Carthagena.”’ 
PMLA, tv1 (1941), 428-46. 

Martz, Louis L. ‘‘Tobias Smollett and the Universal history.”’ 
MLN, (1941), 1-14. 

Argues that ‘‘either through editorial supervision or personal compilation 
Smollett was responsible for nearly 3000 folio pages’’ of The modern part of 
the universal history. 

Norwood, Luella F. ‘‘The authenticity of Smollett’s Ode to inde- 
pendence.”? RES, xvi (1941), 55-64. 

Viets, Henry R. ‘‘Smollett, the ‘War of Jenkins’s ear’ and an ac- 
count of the expedition to Carthagena, 1743.’’ De libris, Feb. 
28, 1940, pp. 226-32. 

Richard Steele 

Blanchard, Rae. The correspondence of Richard Steele. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1941. Pp. 594. 

Rev. in CLXxxI, 349-50. 

Laurence Sterne 

Lehman, B. H. ‘‘Of time, personality, and the author. A study of 
Tristram Shandy: comedy.’’ Studies in the comic (University 
of California studies in English, Vol. vin, No. 2, 1941), pp. 233- 
50. 
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Jonathan Swift 
ton, E. H. ‘‘Some fragments of college history.’’ Hermathena, 
tym (1941), 25-38. 

Some notes on Trinity College, Dublin, by a contemporary of Swift. Patrick 
Delany, William Fownes, and others of Swift’s acquaintance are mentioned. 
Berwick, Donald M. The reputation of Jonathan Swift, 1781-1882. 

(Princeton diss.) Philadelphia, 1941. Pp. v + 170. 

Clubb, Merrel D. ‘‘The criticism of Gulliver’s ‘Voyage to the 
Houyhnhnms,’ 1726-1914.’’ In Stanford studies in language 
and literature, 1941 (Stanford University, Cal.: Published by 
the University, 1941), pp. 203-32. 

de C[astro], J. P. ‘‘Swift: the groaning board.’’ N&Q, cuxxx 
(1941), 170. 

Explains an allusion in A tale of a tub. 

The Drapier’s letters and other works, 1724-1725, (The prose works 
of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert Davis. Vol. x.) Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1941. Pp. xxxi + 222. 

In addition to Swift’s known works on Wood’s Patent and some ascribed 
to him, this volume contains certain Addresses and Reports concerned with 
the Patent. The brilliant scholarship and editing of Davis’ edition of the 
Drapier’s letters (Oxford, 1935) are utilized for this new edition. 

Gulliver’s travels, 1726. With an Introduction by Harold Williams. 
(The prose works of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert Davis. 
Vol. x1.) Oxford: Blackwell, 1941. Pp. xliv + 316. 

Johnston, Denis. ‘‘The mysterious origin of Dean Swift.’’ Dublin 
historical record, mt (1941), 81-97. 

‘So there are other Temples besides Sir William!’’ With this dramatic 
discovery to guide him, Johnston revives the old legend that Swift was a 
Temple — but with a variation. He tries to show that Swift was the natural 
son of Sir William Temple’s father, a fact which would explain, Johnston be- 
lieves, most of the puzzles in Swift’s life. For a conclusive answer to this 
article see Harold Williams in TLS, Nov. 29, p. 596. 

Cf. also ‘‘Swift’s secret,’’ TLS, Sept. 13, p. 459; W. S. Kerr in TLS, Oct. 
4, p. 495. 

Manch, Joseph. ‘‘ Jonathan Swift and women.’’ University of Buf- 
falo studies, xvi (1941), 135-214. 

Rev. by Donald Cornu, MLQ, 1, 328-29. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘The geography of Gulliver’s travels.’’ JEGP, 
(1941), 214-28. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘A new source for Gulliver’s Travels,’’ SP, 
xxxvi (1941), 66-80. 

Traces resemblances between Gulliver and the Voyages et avantures de 

Jaqques Massé (1710), by Simon Tyssot de Patot. 

Potter, George Reuben. ‘‘Swift and natural science.’’ PQ, xx 
(1941), 97-118. 

Recent scholarship, particularly the brilliant studies of Marjorie Nicolson 
and Nora Mohler on the background of the Voyage to Laputa (Annals of 
science, 11 [1937], 299-334, 405-30) have made evident that Swift’s interest in 
the natural sciences was not so casual and limited as had previously been believed. 
Potter’s excellent article is designed to indicate the extent and the sources of 
Swift’s knowledge of science and to determine as precisely as possible his real 
attitude toward a field which he presumably held in contempt. Much of 
Potter’s task was merely to assemble existing evidence (though his additions 
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are greater than his modest claims suggest) and to interpret what has always 
been before the eyes of Swift scholars. The job has been done well, with eop. 
clusions so reasonable, even so obvious, that one is struck with the lack of 
insight shown by earlier commentators. Not content to examine only publisheq 
sources, popular and technical, Potter has stressed the significant effect op 
Swift of friendship with men of scientific talents and activities, such men as 
St. George Ashe, Dr. Thomas Molyneux, Dr. Ralph Howard, and, of course 
Arbuthnot. It is easy to believe that Swift’s contact with these men taught 
him to discriminate between the virtuoso and the serious scientist and between 
pedantic or wildly speculative investigations and more significant ones. Taken 
as a whole the evidence appears adequately to justify the conclusion that 
Swift, far from ignorant of the science he satirized, had an extensive, thou 
certainly not a technical, knowledge, and that he was not blindly contemptuous 
of its aims. 

Potter is somewhat less convincing in his general evaluation of Swift’s atti- 
tude toward science: that Swift ‘‘really did not take the natural sciences 
seriously as objects for condemnation.’’ Herein is the explanation of the 
artistic inferiority of the third Voyage; Swift’s glowing imagination, his 
deeply felt indignation, so manifest in the other Voyages, are reduced to mere 
ingenuity. Without dissenting wholly from these opinions, I would suggest two 
qualifying factors: (1) the prominence that Swift gives to the satire of science 
indicates that he thought the subject of considerable importance, that he did 
take it seriously; (2) to deduce an author’s attitude toward his materials from 
the fact of artistic failure, from the inability to mould those materials into 
successful artistic form, is hardly tenable. This last presumption raises more 
problems than it solves. 

In any ease, a more logical inference to be drawn from much of the evidence 
presented is that Swift was concerned with the corruptions of science rather 
than with science itself. This distinction meant something to Swift. When he 
was accused of satirizing religion in A tale of a tub, he replied quite validly 
that he satirized the corruptions cf religion; and if we apply the distinction 
to his attitude toward science, we find it useful and revealing. But Potter 
believes that the truth is much deeper. Swift, with his humanistic bent, 
lacked ‘‘any clear sense of the philosophical importance which natural science 
has in relation to the ideas men live by.’’ It would be foolish to deny that 
Swift’s greater interest was in man as a social animal, man in his political 
and ethical aspects; but we cannot be sure that he was not aware of the 
philosophical implications of science. A reader of historical, theological, and 
scientific literature, an intellectually sensitive person living in an atmosphere 
charged with the implications of Copernican science, Swift was surely aware of 
the way in which astronomical science had effected a revolutionary change in 
the conception of man’s world in the universe and of man in his relation to 
the deity. It is not a brief for his penetration but merely for his sensitivity 
and his commonsense to maintain that he had intimations, even a strong aware- 
ness, of the impact of science on the ideas men live by. 

Potter has certainly indicated that Swift’s attitude was a complex one, yet 
in the end his desire for clear and sharp statement leads to oversimplification. 
Perhaps we can come nearer to understanding Swift’s attitude toward science 
or any other matter if we constantly keep in mind that Swift was a psycholog- 
ieally and intellectually complex person, that as such a merely general formula- 
tion of his attitude is too simple and restricted to be of much value. In the 
instance of science Swift’s attitude is a compound of a number of elements, 
not all of them by any means consistent or mutually exclusive. Any analysis 
must attempt to isolate and weigh each, a difficult, if not an impossible, task. 
There are, as Potter stresses, Swift’s humanistic bent and his desire to attack 
man’s pride in his intellectual attainments in whatever field. This last is itself 
part of a larger anti-intellectualism enforced by Swift’s temperamental con- 
servatism and, more strongly, by a pervasive pyrrhonistic distrust of reason. 
To what extent were these tempered by Swift’s respect for particular scientists 
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and his conception of legitimate scientific aims and accomplishments? Finally, 
an analysis ought not to ignore a matter of intense interest to Swift’s con- 
temporaries, the relation between science and religion. Did Swift believe that 
the findings of science enforced religious faith and truth or constituted in some 
way a challenge to them? There is, I think, no overt answer in his works. — 


Louis A. LANDA. 

Ross, John F. Swift and Defoe: a study in relationship. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1941. Pp. 
xi + 152. 

The tendency in literary history to couple Swift and Defoe has had the 
vitality which so often attaches to traditional generalizations, often un- 
critically made, about relationships between authors. The broad resemblances 
between Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver’s travels and between The shortest way 
and A modest proposal have given a certain persuasiveness to assumptions 
about the influence of Defoe on Swift and have suggested the existence of 
striking and extended similarities. Ross sets out to examine these assumed 
influences and similarities by means of a more intensive analysis than has 
hitherto been made of the relevant writings and historical and biographical 
facts. His conclusions, contrary to the usual view, are that Swift and Defoe 
have practically nothing in common as literary craftsmen, that there are few 
traceable literary debts and influences, and that stressing their differences, 
particularly those which result from the two social classes they represent, is 
sounder than stressing their similarities. Those critics who have tended to 
see the relationship between Swift and Defoe in terms of personal and in- 
dividual antagonism, Trent and Dottin for example, have given, Ross believes, 
too narrow an interpretation. It is true that Defoe’s angry and unrestrained 
allusions to Swift suggest the existence of a personal animosity (Dottin thinks 
it was ‘‘une rancune éternelle’*); but chiefly Defoe found in Swift a repre- 
sentative of a social class whose position and attitudes he resented. Defoe’s 
animus was directed primarily against a class, secondarily against the man. 
For his part, Swift was merely contemptuous of Defoe and viewed him with 
that characteristic arrogance the ruling class displayed toward classes lower 
in the social scale. This explanation seems reasonable enough, perhaps more 
acceptable in the light of known facts than the extreme view of Dottin, though 
the terminology and often the statements indicate that Ross conceives of class 
lines and attitudes in the period as having a greater rigidity and sharper demar- 
eation than are demonstrable. His tendency to see fluid historical processes as 
static, to slice history cleanly and neatly into categories, is exemplified in the 
statement that Swift and Defoe ‘‘ stand out as representatives of two worlds, of 
two cultures in conflict: the last of the aristocrats, and the herald of the 
middle class.’’ Politieal, religious, and social affiliations in the eighteenth 
century are more likely to be obscured than clarified by the use of such class 
terms as aristocrat, bourgeois, Anglican, dissenter, Whig, Tory, to signify 
clean cut differentiation, or with the implication that any one of these groups 
is a homogeneous entity. They were ill defined units at best, cutting athwart 
one another, and each containing within itself diverse elements and opinions. 
Perhaps, then, it is more specious than illuminating to exhibit Swift and 
Defoe under the heading, ‘‘ Aristocrat and Bourgeois’’ (sec. 5). In any case, 
Swift is a particularly unfortunate choice for showing the impact of class. 
Proponent of the landed aristocracy, he expounded mercantilist theories of 
commerce as firmly as Defoe the exponent of trade; High Churchman and 
Tory, he defended the Revolutionary Settlement as strenuously as Defoe the 
dissenter and Whig. 

In the close examination of particular works to discover what were the 
precise interactions and borrowings, Ross is frequently perspicuous and in- 
formative. Earlier commentators have shown that Defoe’s Consolidator in- 
fluenced Bk. III of Gulliver; Ross now shows that the Consolidator has certain 
subtle and transmuted borrowings from the Tale of a tub. He reverses the 
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traditional view that Swift and Defoe are similar as ironists and as masters 
of circumstantial detail. In these and in the various elements of artistic 
craftsmanship, significant differences between the two emerge from their 
relation to widely separated social groups. Defoe certainly did not possess the 
ironic temperament, and he lacked, as Ross points out, the gift of subtle irony. 
but surely it is going too far to say that ‘‘even in the Shortest Way Defoe is 
essentially nonironic’’ (p. 81). This judgment is based upon the hardly 
defensible argument that since Defoe’s readers failed to perceive the irony, it 
is not there. Are we to assume that the qualities of a literary work are not 
inherent in that work, that they come into existence only insofar as a pene. 
trating reader discovers them? Epistemology may struggle with such problems 
but literary criticism and analysis must assume the objective existence of 
literary qualities. 

The least satisfactory part of the study is the examination of Robinson 
Crusoe and Gulliver’s travels for similarities on the assumption that in their 
masterpieces we find ‘‘the essential Defoe and the essential Swift’’ and that 
similarities between these works are therefore particularly significant. Yet 
most of the similarities pointed out seem to me to be less significant than ip. 
cidental or superficial; for example, absence of feminine interest, of sex, of 
any emphasis ‘‘on problems arising from the relationship of the sexes’? (this 
significant of the author of Moll Flanders and Roxana!) ; both the heroes are 
ordinary Englishmen, simple, uncomplicated, without ‘‘any significant inner 
psychological conflict’’; both works project the same universal problem: man 
in a neutral or antagonistic environment struggling for existence. I submit 
that an interpretation of Gulliver as Everyman struggling for survival is 
false and not at all consonant with Swift’s intention. 

One final point of disagreement. Swift, ably assisted by Dr. Johnson, is 
responsible for the view that Queen Anne, persuaded by Archbishop Sharpe, 
refused to elevate Swift in the Church because of the impieties of the Tale of 
a tub. Ross perpetuates this traditional but dubious view in his statement that 
‘*Swift could never recover from the effects of the Tale of a tub.’’ Sir Charles 
Firth has shown (Review of English studies, II [1926], 1-17), and Ross has 
understood this, that Swift’s Whiggism was suspect, that there was no great 
incentive for the Whigs to exert themselves in his behalf. But what appears 
more probable is that Swift was a victim of the jobbery so frequently involved 
in clerical appointments. He did not get the see of Waterford because the 
powerful Earl of Pembroke wanted it for his chaplain. Surely here the Tale 
cannot be blamed. Nor in the instance of the bishopric of Cork. When the 
incumbent lay dying of spotted fever in 1709, Swift wrote a respectful solicita- 
tion to Lord Halifax; but there were stronger political claims than Swift 
could advance. And so with other vacancies that the Whigs had opportunity 
to fill. As for the failure of the Tories to reward him, we have yet to learn 
the complete truth; but the jobbery that Harley engaged in, as revealed by 
his papers, and his ambitious personal desires may be a more likely explanation 
than the Tale. Bolingbroke blamed Harley for satisfying political and per- 
sonal interests at Swift’s expense, but in the light of his hatred of Harley his 
statements must be discounted. Nevertheless, we have the spectacle of Harley 
securing the see of Hereford for Dr. Bisse, who was closely connected with the 
Harley family; and even more valuable for shedding light on Swift’s failure 
to get elevated is the instance of the deanery of Wells. When the Dean of 
Wells died in February, 1711/12, Swift immediately pressed his claims on 
Harley. On the grounds of service to the ministry Swift was an obvious choice, 
so obvious that he persistently had to deny rumors of his appointment. But 
Harley worked for and secured the appointment of the chaplain of the 
Duchess of Neweastle, Dr. Brailsford, who had to be rewarded for his part in 
negotiating the marriage of Harley’s son and the exceedingly rich daughter 
of the Duchess. Certainly Harley was culpable, and it may be that his pen- 
chant for making political trades and building up his family fortunes was the 
real impediment, rather than the Tale, to Swift’s career. 
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I should not like these statements of differences to obscure the fact that I 
believe Ross has written a competent study, often provocative, frequently en- 
lightening in detail, and useful as a corrective. — Louis A. LANDA. 

Ross, John F. ‘*The final comedy of Lemuel Gulliver.’’ Studies in 
the comic (University of California publications in English, Vol. 
vit, No. 2, 1941), pp. 175-96. 

An original interpretation of Bk. IV, based en the last three chapters. The 
«final comedy’? is that Swift, by turning the satire against Gulliver, implies 
that Gulliver is naive and absurd in his extreme misanthropy which sees only 
the Yahoo in man. In thus commenting satirically on the insufficiency of mis- 
anthropy, Swift shows that he has transcended this one-sided and partial view; 
he is therefore not to be equated with Gulliver as is customarily done. 

Nahum Tate 

Seott-Thomas, H. F. ‘‘Nahum Tate, laureate: two biographical 

notes.’? MLN, (1941), 611-12. 
Faithful Teate 

Driberg, Thomas. ‘‘Faithful Teate: forgotten poet.’’ TLS, Jan. 

18, 1941, p. 36. 

Cf. also S. C. Roberts, Corr. in TLS, April 19, p. 196. 

Sir William Temple 

Woodbridge, Homer E. Sir William Temple: the man and his work. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America, 1940. 
Pp. xii + 361. 

Rev. by Violet Barbour, AHR, xivu, 112-13; by Richard F. Jones, JEGP, 
xL, 416-18; by George Kitchin in MLR, xxxvi, 532-34; by Mary Claire Ran- 
dolph in PQ, Xx, 622-23; in NGQ, CLXxx, 269-70. 

James Thomson 

Wells, John Edwin. ‘‘Thomson’s subscription ‘Seasons’.’’ N&Q, 
cLxxx (1941), 350. 

Ralph Thoresby 


Scholes, T. Wilfrid. ‘‘A forgotten diarist.’’ London quarterly and 


Holborn review, April, 1941, pp. 183-91. 
Edmund Waller 
“Tenbury discoveries. II — Waller in letters and verse.’’ TLS, 


Sept. 13, 1941, p. 464. 
Prints parts of letters by Mrs. Piozzi, Hume, and Horace Walpole. 


Horace Walpole 
(See also Edmund Waller) 

Kilby, Clyde S. ‘‘Horace Walpole on Shakespeare.’’ SP, xxxvim 
(1941), 480-93. 

M., W. ‘‘The castle of Otranto.’’ N&Q, cuxxx (1941), 209. 

Followed by a note by R. W. C. 

Horace Walpole’s correspondence with George Montagu. Edited by 
W. 8S. Lewis and Ralph S. Brown, Jr. 2 vols. (The Yale edition 
of Horace Walpole’s correspondence. Edited by W. S. Lewis. 
Vols. rx and x.) New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 


Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1941. 
Vols. m1-vit of the Correspondence rev. by Robert K. Root in MLN, Lv1, 
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Baker, Frank. ‘‘ John Wesley and the ‘Imitatio Christi’.’’ London 
quarterly and Holborn revicw, Jan., 1941, pp. 74-87. 
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Rattenbury, J. Ernest. The evangelical doctrines of Charles Wes. 
ley’s hymns. London: Epworth Press, 1941. Pp. 365. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 8, p. 552; by Bernard L. Manning in London quarterly 
and Holborn review, Oct., pp. 459-63. 
Mary Wollstonecraft 
Jeffrey, Sydney. ‘‘Fuseli and Mary Wollstonecraft.’’ Corr, jn 
TLS, Feb. 15, 1941, p. 81. 
Arthur Young 
Gazley, John G. ‘‘ Arthur Young and the Society of Arts.’’ Journg 
of economic history, 1 (1941), 129-52. 
‘*Philosopher at home and abroad. Arthur Young: 1741-1899.” 
TLS, Sept. 13, 1941, p. 458. 


VI. CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 


Anderson, Eugene N. ‘‘German romanticism as an ideology of cul. 
tural ecrisis.””?’ JHI, u (1941), 301-17. 

Barker, Joseph Edmund. Diderot’s treatment of the Christian re- 
ligion in ‘*The Encyclopédie.’’ New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1941. Pp. 144. 

Rev. by H. A. L[arrabee]| in Journal of philosophy, xxxvitl, 528-29, 

Cadbury, Henry J. ‘‘Fénelon and the Quakers.’’ Nd&Q, cuxxx 
(1941), 122. 

Cooper, Berenice. ‘‘The relation of Le Philosophe anglais by the 
Abbé Prévost to the religious controversies in France and Eng. 
land during the early eighteenth century.’’ Transactions of the 
Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, xxxm (1940), 
279-86. 

Dechamps, Jules. ‘‘La Révolution francaise et les lettres anglaises,”’ 
Comparative literature studics, 1 (1941), 6-10. 

Edsall, H. Linn. ‘‘The idea of history and progress in Fontenelle 
and Voltaire.’’ Studies by members of the French Department 
of Yale University, ed. by Albert Feuillerat (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941), pp. 163-84. 

Finch, David. La Critique philosophique de Pascal au XVIII 
stécle. (University of Pennsylvania diss.) Philadelphia, 1940. 
Pp. 84. 

Havens, George R. ‘‘Voltaire’s letters to Pierre Pictet and his 
family.’’ Romanic review, xxxit (1941), 244-58. 

Hazard, Paul. ‘‘Le Probléme du mal dans la conscience européenne 
du XVIIIE¢ siéele.’’ Romanic review, (1941), 147-70. 

This is a further study by M. Hazard in eighteenth-century thought so hap- 

pily begun in the three volumes of his Crise de la conscience européenne (1680- 

1715) (Paris, 1935). In this paper M. Hazard sketches the debate about the 

origin and necessity of evil from Bishop King and Leibniz to Voltaire’s 

Candide, and thence to Kant and Rousseau. M. Hazard’s art of lucid exposi- 

tion and happy quotation is as admirable as ever, but one cannot help wonder- 

ing whether he has not drawn his pattern in too simple outlines. The contrast 
between the optimism of the early eighteenth century and the bitter disillusion- 
ment of the middle period, between the early ‘‘élan’’ and the later ‘‘tristesse”’ 
is surely overdrawn. Though M. Hazard asks what may have been the reasons 
for this change and properly decides there were many, he scarcely attempts to 
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analyze them. To say that the theory of man’s natural goodness ‘‘did not 

stand the test of simple good sense’’ (p. 167) raises the question why it ever 

could be adopted and why many thinkers returned to it even after Voltaire. 

The specific explanations for the abandonment of optimism in England are 

even less satisfactory. The fact (which is only partially true) that ‘‘Pope 

était dépassé méme dans la littérature’’ (p. 168) does not explain anything 
unless we overrate enormously the importance of one passage in one work: 
the Essay on man. The further reason, that ‘‘in life the industrial revolution 
of the country had imposed other more pressing cares,’’ that ‘‘it was not use- 
ful to persuade the factory workers of Birmingham or Manchester that all is 
well with the best of all possible worlds’’ (ibid.), is extremely flimsy. It 
exaggerates the attention paid to the labor problem in the eighteenth century 
and ignores the fact that evil—and most horrible evil— could be found be- 
fore the industrial revolution and that the whole argument was conducted with 
little attention to purely social evils. But there are good observations scattered 
throughout the paper; the distinction between the more resigned tone of Pope’s 

‘¢‘Whatever is, is right’’ and Leibniz’s ‘‘best of all possible worlds’’ is finely 

drawn; Voltaire’s development towards the position adopted in Candide is 

sketched clearly, and there are sensible remarks on Soame (misprinted Joane, 

p. 164) Jenyns. The topie obviously deserves and requires much more detailed 

treatment and much further pursuit of its implications than M. Hazard could 

give it in a single paper. — RENS WELLEK. 

Hazard, Paul. ‘‘ Voltaire et Spinoza.’’ MP, xxxvimt (1941), 351-64. 

Holbrook, Wm. C. ‘‘The adjective gothique in the XVIIIth cen- 
tury.”? MLN, (1941), 498-503. 

Jamieson, Ruth Kirby. Marivauzx, a study im sensibility. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1941. Pp. 212. 

La Harpe, Jacqueline de. Le Journal des savants et l’Angleterre, 

1702-1789. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1941. Pp. 
289-482. 
Rev. by Donald 8S. Schier in Romanic review, xxx, 429-30. 

Laneaster, H. C. The Comédie francaise: plays, actors, spectators, 
finances. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 210. 

Liepe, Wolfgang. ‘‘Friedrich Schiller und die Kulturphilosophie 
des 18. Jahrhunderts: zur Deutung der Jungfrau von Orleans.’’ 
Germanic review, xvi (1941), 97-107. 

Lowenberg, Richard D. ‘‘The significance of the obvious: an 
eighteenth century controversy on psychosomatic principles.’’ 
Bulletin of the history of medicine, x (1941), 666-79. 

A discussion of the controversy over the medical value of physiognomy. 

Lavater and Lichtenberg were the chief controversialists. 

McKee, David Rice. Simon Tyssot de Patot and the seventeenth- 
century background of critical deism. (Johns Hopkins studies 
in Romance literatures and languages, Vol. xu.) Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press; Paris: Société d’Editions ‘‘Les Belles Let- 
tres,’’ 1941. Pp. 105. 

Monod-Cassidy, Héléne. Un Voyageur-philosophe au XVIII° siécle: 
l’Abbé Jean-Bernard le Blanc. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xv + 565. 

Gives an account of his voyage to England, 1737-38, of his friendship with 

Hume, ete. 
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Naughton, A. E. A. ‘‘Some literary opinions of Madame du Def. 
fand.’’ In Stanford studies nm language and literature, 194) 
(Stanford University, Cal.: Published by the University, 1941) 
pp. 257-74. 

Draws extensively on her letters to Horace Walpole. 

Niklaus, Robert. ‘‘Les Pensécs philosophiques de Diderot.” By. 
letin of the John Rylands Library, xxv1 (1941), 121-48. 

Oake, Roger B. ‘‘Polygamy in the Lettres persanes.’’ Romanic 
review, (1941), 56-62. 

Peyre, Henri. L’Influence des littératures antiques sur la littéra. 
ture francaise moderne: état des travaux. (Yale Romanic studies, 
Vol. xtx.) New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Hum. 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 108. 

Pp. 36-55 are on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Price, Lawrence Marsden. ‘‘Holland as a mediator of English. 
German literary influences in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
eenturies.’’ MLQ, m (1941), 115-22. 

Randolph, Mary Claire. ‘‘Pierre Bayle’s case against satire and 
satirists.’’ N@Q, cuxxxt (1941), 310-11. 

Rosenfield, Leonora Cohen. From beast-machine to man-machine: 
animal soul in French letters from Descartes to La Mettrie. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xxviii + 353. 

Rev. by M. F. Ashley Montagu in Jsis, xxxim, 548-50; by Fernand Balden- 
sperger in Modern language forum, xxvi, 168-70; by H. A. L. in Journal of 
philosophy, XXXVI, 276-77. 

Schier, Donald S. Louis-Bertrand Castel, anti-Newtonian scientist. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Torch Press, 1941. Pp. x + 229. 

Rev. by George R. Havens in MLQ, 11, 639-40. 

Schinz, Albert. Etat présent des travaux sur J.-J. Rousseau. 
(Etudes francaises fondée sur ]’initiative de la Sociéte des pro- 
fesseurs francais en Amérique.) Paris: Sociéte d’édition Les 
Belles Lettres; New York: Modern Language Association of 
America, 1941. Pp. x + 411. 

This is an extremely valuable and useful survey of Rousseau studies. It is 
introduced by a sketch of the history of Rousseau’s reputation and followed 
by detailed sections discussing the most important works, works devoted to 
individual books of Rousseau, research in Rousseau’s biography, in his thought 
and in his art. The point of view is the same as in M. Schinz’s earlier Le 
Pensée de J. J. Rousseau (Northampton, Mass., 1929). M. Schinz, on all occa- 
sions, sides with Rousseau and defends the integrity of his life as well as the 
coherence and rationality of his thought. But such partiality is probably 
inevitable in view of the fanatical anti-Rousseauist literature, from which M. 
Schinz quotes freely. Similar studies of the literature on many other prominent 
writers would be welcome: such digests and criticisms help to make the seat- 
tered results of modern scholarship available to the non-specialist and might 
aid in the necessary synthesis which must be one of the aims of moder 
scholarship. 

There are several errors in M. Schinz’s book which may be worth noting. 
Mr. Lovejoy’s article on Monboddo and Rousseau is wrongly listed among 
discussions of the ‘‘ Possible sources of Rousseau’’ (pp. 181-82), an error caused 
apparently by the false date (1673 instead if 1773) given to Monboddo’s 
main book. Thomas Davidson is discussed at some length as an example of the 
spirit of American emancipation from Europe which turned its hatred against 
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Rousseau (p. 107). But Davidson was a Scotchman born in Scotland, who was 

much admired by William James and whose anti-Rousseauism may possibly be 

explained by his associations with the St. Louis Hegelians. Karl Gotthold 

Lenz, author of a German book on Rousseau’s connection with women (1792) 

is strangely enough called the ‘‘Duke of Weimar’’ (p. 363). Lenz (1763- 

1809) never reached a more exalted station in life than that of director of the 

‘Gymnasium’? in Nordhausen. The ‘‘curious’’ article in the Quarterly review 

mentioned by M. Schinz (p. 344), on Rousseau in England, was written by 

Churton Collins and incorporated in his book Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rous- 

seau in England which M. Schinz had discussed before. Lord Brougham’s 

biographies were surely not called Voltaire et Rousseau (p. 332). They were 
in English and formed part of the Lives of men of letters and science who 
rished in the time of George III (1845). 

Carlyle is three times misspelled Carlisle (pp. 50 and 227). Monboddo is 
spelled twice Montboddo (pp. 181 and 182), Braunschvigg (p. 276) should be 
Léon Brunsehvicg, Babbit (p. 356) should be Babbitt, Moore (p. 146), Paul 
Elmer More. Havelock Ellis is constantly printed as Havelock-Ellis. John 
Charpentier’s Voltaire should be dated 1938 and not 1838 (p. 333). There 
are many mistakes in quotations from the German, e.g., there is a fragment of 
a sentence with a preposition left dangling (spaet ein) on p. 361. Krank- 
heitsgeschichte im the title of Mobius’s book is never spelled correctly (pp. 
87, 349, 357, ete.), sur should be zur (p. 382), une, und (p. 265), Straus, 
Strauss (p. 284), ete. An index is unfortunately missing. — REN WELLEK. 
Schwartz, William Leonard. ‘‘Moliére’s theater in 1672-73.’’ 

PMLA, wr (1941), 395-427. 

Souleyman, Elizabeth V. The vision of world peace in seventeenth 
and eighteenth century France. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1941. Pp. xvii + 2382. 

Wade, Ira O. Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet: an essay on the 
intellectual activity at Cirey. Princeton: Princeton, University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 241. 

Wagman, Frederick Herbert. Magic and natural science in German 
baroque literature: a study in the prose forms of the later seven- 
teenth century. (Columbia University Germanic studies, New 
ser., No. 13.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Pp. viii + 208. 

Williams, Edwin Everitt. Racine depuis 1885: bibliographie raison- 
née des livres, articles, comptes-rendus critiques relatifs & la vie 
et l’euvre de Jean Racine, 1885-1939. (Johns Hopkins studies 
in Romance literatures and languages, Extra vol. xvi.) Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1940. Pp. 279. 
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THE CHARACTER OF RICHARD II * 


By JoHn W. DRAPER 
West Virginia University 


Shakespeare’s King Richard IT is certainly not a simply con. 
ceived heavy villain like his Richard III; and, indeed, no more 
complex figure appears in his early plays. Richard’s seemingly dis. 
parate traits of character, in fact, have made some critics feel an 
unconvincing disunity in his psychology, as if his personality were 
not all of a piece: this might arise from Shakespeare’s adherence to 
Holinshed ; for the play very closely follows Holinshed, who, as a 
historian, was more interested in the doings of history than in the 
psychology of the doers; or perhaps it arises from the influence of 
Marlowe’s Edward I], an influence that has been both asserted and 
denied.t In any case, this complexity, verging on ‘inconsistency, 
seems to demand the critical application of contemporary psychol- 
ogy; and the fundamental questions to be asked are, just what 
traits did Richard have, and did contemporary theories of the mind 
accept this combination as a recognized type of personality? As 
in the case of Dunean,? the plot that Shakespeare chose presented 
a difficulty, a Divine Right king, who, nevertheless, must be made to 
lose his crown. Shakespeare fitted Dunean into the sanguine type, 
a paragon of virtues but easily deceived, and thus met both con- 
ditions; but, neither on the basis of popular history nor of Mar- 
lowe’s Edward, could Richard II be made a paragon of virtues; 
and Shakespeare does not picture him as deceived but rather as 
ignoring repeated warnings. The problems were somewhat similar; 
but the dramatist’s solution is clearly not the same. 

Richard’s most obvious trait is his protean instability. In the end, 
he seems to recognize this shifting ego in himself: ‘‘Thus play I in 
one person many people, And none contented.’’* According to 
Elizabethan dramaturgy, the keynote of a major character should 


*The substance of this paper was given as an address before the Phila- 
delphia Shakespere Society, November 5, 1941. 

1Cf. W. D. Briggs, ed. Marlowe’s Edward II, London, 1914, ‘‘ Introduction,” 
and C. H. Herford, ed. Richard II, Arden ed. ‘‘ Introduction. ’’ 

2See the present author, ‘*The ‘Gracious Dunean’,’’ M. L. R., XXXVI, 
495-99. 

8Richard IT, V, v, 31-32. 
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be struck at his first appearance. In Richard II most of Act I con- 
eerns the quarrel and abortive trial-by-combat between Bolingbroke 
and Mowbray ; and Richard’s part in this as royal arbiter repeatedly 
shows him weak and vacillating. The two antagonists are, as Rich- 
ard remarks, ‘‘High-stomach’d . . . full of ire, In rage deaf as the 
sea, hasty as fire,’’* in short, violently choleric. At the outset, 
Mowbray scorns arbitration;° and the two accuse each other as 
traitors and liars, and add insult to injury. Despite all this, Rich- 
ard repeatedly tries to persuade them to ‘‘purge this choler without 
letting blood.’’* He stoops to entreat them to give up each other’s 
gage, and finally covers his failure weakly: ‘‘We were not born to 
sue, but to command’’—a sentiment he might have thought of 
earliers in the proceedings. He orders the trial to take place at 
Coventry. In the third scene, at Coventry, the two contestants are 
duly sworn; and Richard, though he had given his word to Mow- 
bray to be ‘‘impartial,’’? publicly embraces Bolingbroke, and wishes 
him well. Last words are said, and all is ready. Then suddenly 
Richard throws his warder down, and commands both to ‘‘lay by 
their helmets and their spears.’’ He then dooms Bolingbroke to 
ten years’ exile, and Mowbray to exile for life, and makes both 
swear that they will never be friends or join against him. He 
brusquely refuses Mowbray’s plea for clemency; but, hardly has 
Mowbray gone, when Richard, without even being asked, commutes 
Bolingbroke’s sentence to ‘‘six winters,’’ because of the tears in 
the eyes of old Gaunt, the culprit’s father. Thus Richard weakly 
breaks his every promise, and retreats from his every stand: he 
allows and then forbids the combat ; despite his royal place as judge 
and also his plighted word, he is not impartial ; and his favoring of 
Bolingbroke and Gaunt seems particularly stupid; for he feared 
the former’s popularity with the Commons and dreaded his return,® 
and he wished only the latter’s death so as to seize his lands.’° In 
vivid contrast, Bolingbroke later dispatches a similar but much more 
complex business at the beginning of Act IV: in two and a half 
lines without ado, he remands the ‘‘Lords Appellants”’ to trial, and 
no more is said. 

4Ibid., I, i, 18-19. 

5Ibid., I, i, 48 et seq. 

6Ibid., I, i, 152 et seq. 

tIbid., I, i, 115. 

sIbid., I, iii, 11 et seq. 


*Ibid., I, iv, 20 et seq. 
107 bid., I, iv, 59 et seq. 
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The later acts repeatedly illustrate Richard’s inconstaney, Hp 
apparently slights the Queen," but at their permanent separation 
becomes most affectionate ;'* he showers favors on Bushy, Bagot 
and Green, but at the first ill news unreasonably takes for granted 
their treachery, and declares with bitter curses, ‘‘their heads shall 
pay for it.’’** Seroop acidly remarks that ‘‘Sweet love’’ seems to 
turn easily to ‘‘deadly hate.’’ Richard forever vacillates between 
policies of peace and war with Bolingbroke,’* whose illegal return 
from exile calls him back from the Irish revolt; and he lands in an 
England that he has consistently misgoverned, expecting that his 
mere Divine Right to the Crown will raise him an army. His vice. 
regent has perforce surrendered; and his Welsh allies have just 
disbanded. He thinks of peace, and promises to meet all Boling. 
broke’s demands; then he utters a defiance, then says he’ll ‘‘be 
contented’’ to lose the crown and have ‘‘an obseure grave’’ or even 
be buried ignobly as a suicide, and indulges in pretty rhetoric. 
Any fixed policy would have been better than none. Anent his ab- 
dication, he also vacillates. First, he sends York to say that ‘‘with 
willing soul’’ he makes Bolingbroke his heir;'® he is brought in; 
and, when Bolingbroke asks him, ‘‘ Are you contented to resign the 
crown?’ he cryptically replies: ‘‘Ay, no; no, ay.’’ Most indis- 
creetly, he seems to imply that he is glad to be rid of it, but not to 
Bolingbroke. He confesses his faults in moments of extravagant re- 
morse, but does not seem actually to realize them, and bawks and 
mammers at signing an admission of his misgovernment. In fact, 
he seems incapable of following any policy on anything. 

This is quite different from the ‘‘sainted’’ Dunean, who usually 
knew his own mind, though often knew it wrong. Richard is not, 
like Dunean, the happy, sanguine man under the influence of the 
planet Jupiter, but rather belongs under the astral sign of mer- 
eury, which ruled inconstaney: his ‘‘halting’’ undoes him; and 
**two opinions... almost pull him a-pieces. .. Mercury, more- 
over, was thought to be ‘‘mutable’’;'7 and men under its influence 
were ‘‘wayward, wauering ... violent ... inconstant ...lyars... 

11Jbid., IIT, i, 11 et seq. 

12[bid., V, i passim. 

13] bid., III, ii, 121 et seq. 

14Jbid., III, ii and iii passim. 

15]bid., IV, i, 107 et seq. 


16T, Adams, Diseases of the Sovle, London, 1616, 7 et seq. 
17Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 1 r. 
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proud... - instable.’"* This is the astral influence of the witty 
Mercutio’? and the ‘‘infirme’’ Macbeth;*® and Richard is their 
cousin german. 

The mercurial type was thought to change its humor with its 
environment; and Richard runs the gamut of the humors. When 
first he is introduced with ‘‘ Youth at the prow and Pleasure at the 
helm,’’ he seems the handsome, fortunate, sanguine man; and even 
later, Bolingbroke remarks that he is by nature ‘‘A happy gentle- 
man in blood and lineaments.’”*t But his luxurious years show him 
also as phlegmatic, ‘‘luxurious, giuen to idlenes and pleasures.’’? 
He is ‘‘basely led by flatterers,’’** mere ‘‘caterpillars of the com- 
monwealth.’”* The Queen’s Gardiner calls him ‘‘the wasteful 
king.’’® Richard himself admits that his extravagant court has 
emptied the treasury ;*° York and Gaunt blame his follies on his 
love of luxury, his ‘‘rash fierce blaze of riot’’ and his ‘‘light 
vanity.’”? The land is ‘‘declining,’’ and ‘‘The king’s grown bank- 
rupt’’ like an outlaw,** not because of glorious foreign wars, for he 
has ‘‘basely yielded upon compromise That which his noble ances- 
tors achieved with blows.’’”° 

But Richard also at times is choleric. York compares him to 
“young hot colts’’;°° he starts without pause to suppress the Irish 
rebels; and, on his return, when Aumerle criticizes his weakness, he 
replies, ‘‘Thou chidest me well’’;*! and, for the moment, he deter- 
mines to fight. Just as he is both choleric and phlegmatic, he has 
the parallel conflicting traits of being proud and cowardly: and 
both of these were possible to the mercurial man.*? Gaunt warns 
Richard that he will ‘‘depose’’ himself ;** and Richard admits that 


18[bid., sig. D 4 v. 
19See the present author, ‘‘Shakespeare’s ‘Star-Crossed Lovers’,’’ R. E. S., 
XV, 16 et sey. 
20See the present author, ‘‘Macbeth, ‘Infirme of Purpose’,’’ Bull. Hist. 
Med., X, 16 et seq. 
21Richard IT, III, i, 9. 
22Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 4 r. 
23Richard 11, II, i, 96, 100 and 241-242. 
24Ibid., II, iii, 166. 
25Ibid., III, iv, 55. 
26] bid., I, iv, 43-44. 
27Ibid., II, i, 17 et seq. 
*8J[bid., II, i, 59 et seq. and 240 et seq. 
9Tbid., II, i, 253-254. 
s0Jbid., II, i, 70. 
31[bid., IIT, ii, 188. 
82Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 4 v. 
33Richard II, II, i, 108. 
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these prophesies ‘‘Make pale our cheek’’; but, at the same time, 
his pride makes him angry at the old man. For a moment, he 
‘‘looks like a king, his eye As bright as is the eagle’s’’ ;** but he 
soon succumbs to bad fortune, ‘‘both in shape and mind Trans. 
form’d and weaken’d’’;*> and the Queen is shocked that he wij] 
‘‘pupil-like, Take . . . correction mildly, kiss the rod, And fawn on 
rage with base humility.’’** He endures the indignities of Boling. 
broke’s coronation procession, ‘‘ His face still combating with tears 
and smiles, The badges of his grief and patience.’”** He cringes to 
Bolingbroke, and at the same time charges him with treason ;* but, 
at the last, his choler once more asserts itself ; and even his murderer 
declares him ‘‘As full of valour as of royal blood.’’*® Indeed, in 
the last unseemly scuffle at his death, he defends himself rather 
well for one who had so often wished to die. Of its own nature, 
the mercurial temper was thought to be debilitating, cold and dry 
like melancholy ;*° and the latter acts after the deposition show the 
erstwhile king luxuriating in a pitiful melancholy. Indeed, age 
cannot wither nor custom stale his infinite variety of humors. 
Mercurial men were supposed to be ingenious ;*' and it was said 
that their inconstancy ‘‘ proceeds from cloudy imaginations, fancies, 
fictions, and forced dreames, which keepe the mind from a sober 
and peaceful considerateness.’’*? They were much given to ‘‘fan- 
tasie’’ and ‘‘imagination’’; and they were prone to ‘‘ philosophy” 
and ‘‘curiosity [affectation] in writing.’’** All this suggests the 
lyrie ecstasies in which Richard begins to indulge even before his 
fall. On hearing each new piece of evil news, Richard takes refuge 
in fanciful lyricism, and oscillates between extravagant boasting 
and grovelling despair,*® between a false content that he can now 
enjoy the simple life and a spurious longing for ‘‘death.’’ His 
much-speaking perhaps fooled himself, but not his followers; and 
the good Bishop is led coldly to remark: 
34] bid., IIT, iii, 68. 
35] bid., V, i, 26-27. 
367bid., V, i, 31 et seq. 
37Ibid., V, ii, 30 et seq. 
38] bid., ILI, iii, 190 et seq. 
39] bid., V, v, 113. 
40Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 4 v. 
41 T. Hill, Schoole for Skill, London, 1599, leaf 50 v. 
42Adams, op. cit., 9. 
43Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 4 v. 


44Richard II, 111, ii, 4 et seq. 
45[bid., IIT, ii, 75 et seq. 
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THE CHARACTER OF RICHARD II 


My lord, wise men ne’er sit and wail their woes, 
But presently prevent the ways to wail.4é 
Richard is the arch-sentimentalist, luxuriating in his woe: ‘‘De- 
spair”’ is ‘‘sweet’’ to him; he hates ‘‘comfort,’’ and will ‘‘pine 
away’’: he cries, ‘‘A king, woe’s slave, shall kingly woe obey.’’ 
Even at the very end, he still consoles himself that his downfall 
will make a fine ‘‘lamentable tale.’’*? Truly, Richard was more a 
poet than a king — and not a first-rate poet either, for his matter 
lacks high seriousness, and his manner is too hyperbolic to be con- 
vineingly sincere. 

In fact, the mercurial type suffered from ‘‘depriuation of com- 
mon sence’’ and ‘‘lethargie,’’ and might even, like the melancholy 
man who was also cold and dry, fall into ‘‘madnes.’’** Common 
sense is certainly at the antithesis of Richard’s every thought and 
act. His mismanagement of the trial-by-combat has already been 
discussed. His appointment of the sick and aged York as his vice- 
regent when he leaves for Ireland is equally unwise: in defiance of 
York’s advice,*® he has just seized Gaunt’s estates; and, when 
Bolingbroke returns to lead the rebellion, York is so divided in his 
sympathies and ‘‘ weak with age’’®° that he knows ‘‘not what to do,”’ 
and so goes to Bolingbroke and says he will ‘‘remain as neuter.’’ ** 
Richard believes, or affects to believe, so utterly in his sacred voca- 
tion as a Divine Right king — despite the obvious lack of divine 
solicitude for his unhappy fate—that he repeatedly compares 
himself to Christ ;°* and, though he is completely at the mercy of 
the rebels, he compares them in wild and whirling words to Judas, 
and calls them ‘‘traitors.’’ The powerful Northumberland he par- 
ticularly insults, and then calls him ‘‘insulting’’!** A politic Mark 
Antony would have sought to conciliate and divide his triumphant 
enemies; but Richard frantically blunders on. He admits his own 
‘“‘weaved-up folly,’’** and yet is outraged at its consequences. In- 
deed, in the deposition scene, he has so utterly lost poise that 
“‘madnes’’ could not have gambled further from good sense. 
Richard, in. brief, is clearly mercurial: he is a very weathercock 


46Jbid., III, ii, 144, 178-179. 
47] bid., V, i, 44. 
48Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 4 v. 
49Richard II, II, i, 160-162. 
s0Ibid., II, ii, 883 et seq. 
51[bid., II, iii, 159. 

52Tbid., 1V, i, 170 et seq. 
53Ibid., IV, i, 232 et seq. 
54Ibid., 1V, i, 229. 
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of inconsistency ; he varies his humor as quickly as his judgments 
and opinions ; and, when separated from the happy influence of his 
favorites, he falls into a melancholy without restraint or poise; he 
has the ‘‘imagination’’ — or at least the fancy — of a poet, and g 
is more fit for the part of Homer than of Hector or Achilles; ang, 
like many poets, especially the lesser fry, he has not a shred of 
common sense, let alone tact or diplomacy. He has, indeed, the 
lyrical incompetence that the Romantic critics have falsely attrib. 
uted to Hamlet ;°> and the Elizabethans would doubtless have re. 
garded him with pitying scorn. 

In Richard IT, the King is deposed because of his misgovernment; 
in Henry IV, he is on the whole excused. This play presents three 
separate explanations of his fall: according to the first theory, set 
forth by Bolingbroke, the King fell through shallow levity and bad 
companions ; but he himself was popular, and so could not have been 
altogether bad: 

The skipping king, he ampled up and down, 
With shallow jesters and rash bavin wits... 
Enfeoff ’d himself to popularity.5¢ 


According to the second theory, set forth by Northumberland and 


York, Richard was an ‘‘unhappy king,’’ a ‘‘sweet lovely rose”’;* 
and he fell because of evils inherent in the age: 


. +. Wwe are all diseased. 
And with our surfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourselves into a burning fever, 
And we must bleed for it; of which disease 
Our late King Richard, being infected, died.58 


Thirdly, moreover, according to Bolingbroke’s late admissions, his 
own artfulness ruined Richard; and he ‘‘did pluck allegiance from 
men’s hearts,’’*® and so got the crown through ‘‘by-paths and in- 
direct crook’d ways.’’®° All these three views show an increasing 
sympathy for Richard, and a corresponding tendency to blame 
Bolingbroke. Shakespeare is once more true to nature in portraying 
Richard’s reign. as happier in more and more distant retrospect. 
The original questions of Richard’s character and its close rela- 


55See the present author, The ‘‘ Hamlet’’ of Shakespeare’s Audience, Dur- 
ham, 1938. Chap. xi. 

56Henry IV, Part I, ITI, ii, 60 et seg.; and 93-94. 

57[bid., I, iii, 148 and 175. 

58Ibid., IV, i, 54 et seq. 

59[bid., III, ii, 39 et seq. 

60Part II, 1V, v, 185. 
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tion to the psychological theories of the age have now been an- 
swered: Richard was mercurial according to the current concept 
of that complexion ; but one might further ask whence Shakespeare 
drew the idea that Richard was mercurial: from Holinshed, or per- 
haps from Marlowe? Holinshed gives little support to Shakespeare’s 
conception of Richard. The royal favorites are not mere shallow 
flatterers of an unstable king, but won his favor because they served 
him faithfully and so were ‘‘enuied of manie.’’*' Holinshed’s 
Richard does not show vacillation in giving up the crown;® and, 
when imprisoned, he does not indulge in extravagant fantasy, but 
is ‘‘with sorrow almost consumed, and in manner halfe dead.’’® 
Holinshed, however, added a summary of Richard’s character that 
gives the King’s personality such a variety of humors that only the 
mercurial complexion could explain it :** he is handsome and good- 
natured and ‘‘much giuen to the pleasure of the bodie’’ (and there- 
fore sanguine) ; he is ‘‘ prodigall’’ (and therefore phlegmatic, under 
the influence of the moon); he is ‘‘ambitious’’ (and therefore 
choleric) ; and at last he is ‘‘consumed”’ with grief (and therefore 
melancholy) ; and withal, he is easily led astray (and therefore 
mercurial).*> Such a conglomeration must indicate either that per- 
fect balance of humors that caused mental and physical perfection 
or the weak mercurial character; and as Richard’s career prohibits 
the former theory, only the latter remains. Thus Shakespeare may 
have inferred Richard’s mercurial temperament from Holinshed. 
Holinshed, however, does not seem to deal consciously in terms of 
humors. Of course, Shakespeare had himself previously used the 
humors for psychology in Love’s Labour’s; but, perhaps he owed 
something of it also to Marlowe’s Edward II. Marlowe’s nobles, 
like Shakespeare’s, are clearly actuated by sharp martial choler in 
contrast to the king; but Edward is licentious and dissolute rather 
than mercurial : indeed, he is so ‘‘ brainsick’’ and ‘‘bewitched’’ with 
Gaveston that nothing but overt force can separate the two; he is 
a determined sabyrite; and this ‘‘wanton humor’’® is clearly 
phlegm under the astral influence of Venus, which was ‘‘giuen to 
idlenes and pleasures . . . and lusts.’’*? Edward, moreover, is so 


61Holinshed, Chronicles, 11, 498. 
627 bid., III, 504. 

63Tbid., III, 503. 

64Tbid., III, 507-508. 

85Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 2 r passim. 
66Edward II, I, iv, 199. 
87Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 4 r. 
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sunk in luxurious indolence that he makes no effort to SUPPregs 
rebellion, as Richard did in Ireland. The two, therefore, are clearly 
not of the same complexion, though neither was fit to cope with 
robustious feudalism; and so they both fell before their choleric 
nobles. Richard II, therefore, seems to show at once the influence, 
and an emancipation from the influence, of Marlowe: in both plays, 
proud and unruly nobles ruin an incompetent king; but Marlowe's 
king is perverted and Shakespeare’s vacillating ; and herein lies, not 
only a difference in psychology but also clear evidence of Shake. 
speare’s growing independence from his model. 

Richard II, moreover, seems to be significant in its influence op 
Shakespeare’s later tragedy, especially political plays such as 
Macbeth and Lear in which a monarch must fall through his own 
inherent weakness: in Macbeth, the great usurper is clearly mer. 
curial ;** in Lear, the old king lapses into a senile melancholy, which 
like the mercurial complexion was cold and dry.® A mercurial hero 
is a very human figure in his wavering uncertainty, and also makes 
a perfect protagonist for Greek tragedy, a man potentially good 
but too unstable to play the part for which life cast him. Thus in 
Richard II, Shakespeare is reaching from the loose chronicle plays 
toward close-knit and significant political tragedy; and the en. 
phasis on Divine Right in all three plays increases the parallel.” 
The excellence of Richard II as a piece of artistry is a matter de 
gustibus, and so not to be argued; but its importance in Shake. 
speare’s evolution from Marlowe’s influence toward the great trage- 
dies of his prime is not to be minimized, especially in its application 
of the humors to great tragic personality. 


68See the present author, ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ ed. cit. 

69See the present author, ‘‘ The Old Age of King Lear,’’ J. E. G. P., XxxIx, 
527 et seq. 

70See the present author, ‘‘ Political Themes in Shakespeare’s Later Plays,”’ 
J. E. G. P., XXXvV, 61 et seq. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
A DONNE MANUSCRIPT IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL LIBRARY 


St. Paul’s Cathedral Library possesses a manuscript volume con- 
taining five sermons of the early seventeenth century, of which four 
are by Donne. On the fly-leaf there is an, inscription ‘‘ Katherine 
Butler Given me by my Father May 1693.’’ Page 1 is occupied by 
an elaborate pen-and-ink title-page with fanciful borders. It is 
inscribed: SERMONS / MADE BY T. DONNE / doctor of Deuinty 
[sic] and / Deane of Pauls / [rule] / An°: Domini: 1625 / Kni: 
Chetwode / 

The sermons are written throughout in a large and clear hand of 
the Italian type. The copyist whose name, abbreviated, appears on 
the title-page and in full at the bottom of the last page, was Knight- 
ley Chetwode, eldest son of Richard Chetwode, esquire, of Chetwode, 
Buckinghamshire, and Oakley, Staffordshire, and Anne his wife, 


oe daughter and co-heiress of Sir Valentine Knightley, of Fawsley, 
m. Northamptonshire. Knightley Chetwode was probably a youth of 
|, not more than twenty-one when he copied out these sermons. He 
de must have died before his father, Richard Chetwode, who was suc- 
* ceeded in the estates by a younger son, Valentine, who was described 
re. in 1648 as being of the age of thirty. Between Knightley and Valen- 
- tine more than one daughter was born to Richard and Anne Chet- 
wode. Valentine Chetwode had a son, born in 1650, also named 
Knightley, who became Dean of Gloucester. 
‘ The sermons are as follows : — 
' (1) Psalme 144, verse 15. ‘‘Blessed are the people’’... ete. This 


was printed in the LXYXX Sermons (1640) as No. 74. It is also 
found in the Lothian MS. The text as found in the St. Paul’s MS 
agrees substantially with that of LX XX Sermons, though there are 
a few minor variants. Where the Lothian MS differs from the 
LXXX Sermons, the St. Paul’s MS generally, though not invariably, 
agrees with the LY YY Sermons. Thus, where LX XX (p. 749, 1. 4) 
reads ‘‘murmuring,’’ the Lothian MS (ZL) has ‘‘murmurings’’ and 
the St. Paul’s (P) ‘‘murmuringe.’’ On the same page, lines 13, 14, 
LXXX has the words ‘‘but a Christian wiseman,’’ which are 
omitted in the Lothian MS. P has ‘‘but allsoe a Christian wiseman.’’ 
In 1. 14 LXXX and P read ‘‘both hands,’’ where L has ‘‘both his 
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hands.’’ On the other hand P has some readings which are not 
found in LXXX or L. Most of these must be seribal errors, such as 
“*filij’’ for ‘‘filios,’’ ‘‘competence’’ for ‘‘competency,’’ but there 
are a few real variants, e.g., in lines 12, 13, LY XX reads ‘‘the per- 
son whom Solomon represents by Wisedome.’’ L has ‘‘the person 
whom solomon presents by wisdome.’’ P reads ‘‘the person whom 
Wisdome represents.’’ 

(2) 1 Timothy 3.16. This also has a title-page dated 1625. It is 
the same sermon as No. 4 in the XXVI Sermons (1660), where it 
is described as having been preached ‘‘before the King at Whitehall 
Feb. 16, 1620.’’ It is also found in the Lothian MS, where it is 
no. 8. 

The text of P agrees generally with that of X XVI against L, 
which has a number of errors. Thus on p. 45, 1. 1 of Sermon 4, 
XXVI and P agree in reading ‘‘This is no Text for an Houre. 
Glasse,’’ where Z incorrectly reads ‘‘This is ye [symbol for Text] 
for an houreglasse.’’ ‘here are a few places in which P differs 
from both XXVI and L; thus where XXVI (p. 46, lines 16, 17) 
and L read ‘‘Humiliation and Mortification,’’ P reads ‘‘ Mortifiea- 
tion and Humiliation.’’ On the other hand Z and P agree in the 
mistaken reading ‘‘examination’’ for the more difficult, but correct 
reading ‘‘exinanition’’ of XX VI (p. 46, 1. 18). 

(3) Sermon by Dr. Joshua Hall, preached before the King. 

(4) Hosea 2. 19. This has a title: ‘1626. The fourth Sermon 
by John Donne Doctor of Divinity Deane of St. Pauls. Preached at 
St. Clements at Mr Washington’s Marriage.’’ 

This sermon was published in the Six Sermons (1634), and again 
in the Fifty Sermons (1649), where it is no. 3. The heading in 
Fifty Sermons is ‘‘ Preached at a Marriage,’’ without any indication 
of date or place. P thus gives us fresh information. in its title. It 
seems probable that ‘‘Mr Washington’’ was Lawrence Washington, 
Registrar of the Court of Chancery, and son of Lawrence Wash- 
ington of Maidstone, Registrar of the Court of Chancery, second son 
of Lawrence Washington of Sulgrave Manor.' 

(5) 2 Cor. 4-6. ‘‘The F[ifth] Sermon by John Donne Doctor 
of Divinity and Deane of Paules - Anno 1625. 2 Cor. 4-6. Preached 
at the Spittle on Easter Monday 1622.”’ 


1The youngest Lawrence Washington married Anne Lewine, daughter of 
William Lewine, D. C. L., Judge of the Prerogative Court. It is uncertain 
whether the St. Clement’s Church referred to in the heading of this sermon is 
St. Clement Danes, or St. Clement ’s Eastcheap, but the latter is the more likely. 
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This sermon was printed in the XYXVI Sermons as no. 25, with 
a title giving the same date and place as above. The text here is 
substantially the same as that in the YX VI Sermons, though there 
are a few minor variants. At the end of the sermon there is written 
“PINIS [rule] Knightley Chetwode.”’ 

A number of later pages are occupied by a number of poems in 
a different hand, apparently that of Katherine Butler whose name 
js on the fly-page. The date 1696 is written at the top. At the other 
end of the volume are various extracts of prose and verse with the 
heading ‘‘A Common Place Book. 1696.”’ 


Oxford, England EVELYN M. SIMPSON 


TWO NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE 
I 


Launcelot’s Blessing 


An amusing instance of association of ideas in Shakespeare, not 
previously recorded to my knowledge, is provided by the famous 
comie episode in The Merchant of Venice (11, 2) in which Launcelot 
the Clown deceives, then disabuses his father, Old Gobbo. There 
are many citations from Scripture in the play, as has often been 
noted, and shortly before this scene Shylock has recounted at some 
length how Jacob tricked Laban with the wands. Launcelot’s de- 
ception of Old Gobbo is a parody of Jacob’s deception of Isaac in 
obtaining Esau’s blessing. In his blindness the pious and pitiable 
ancient cannot believe that the rogue with whom he has to deal 
is his true-begotten son. Launcelot kneels before him for a bless- 
ing. Though he presently identifies himself by naming his mother, 
his hairy mane much disturbs Old Gobbo, as Jacob’s fraudulent 
hands puzzled blind Isaac. Gobbo’s ‘‘dish of doves’’ is a loose 
equivalent for Isaaec’s ‘‘savoury meat.’’ 


II 
Alas, Poor Yorick! 


Shakespearean scholarship seems to have accepted as insoluble 
the question as to how Old Hamlet’s jester came to be called Yorick. 
The view that the name is a corruption of the Danish Jérg is, of 
course, incapable of proof, and much the same may be said of the 
attempts to identify it with Roricus, Hamlet’s grandfather in Saxo, 
or with Erico, the Claudius of Der bestrafte Brudermord. 
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I have to propose a sequence of associations which provide a dif. 
ferent kind of explanation for the name. It seems to me likely that 
Shakespeare, as he contemplated Hamlet holding the mad fellow’s 
skull and sought words to express his protagonist’s melancholy re. 
flections, may well have made him say, ‘‘ Alas, poor — ,’’ and there 
paused uncertain, for a moment. Almost by chance reminiscence g 
phrase from 3 Henry VI, strikingly similar to what we now have jn 
Hamlet, came to mind: ‘‘ Alas, poor York!’’ (I, 4, 48). The name 
was impossible, but the phrase quite naturally recalled to its author, 
in his searching, another from the same play: ‘‘ York or Warwick!” 
(V, 2, 26). By an easy fusion he coined Yorick. This decided on, 
he proceeded with the passage: 


First Clo. ... This same skull, sir, was Yorick’s skull, the king’s jester, 
Ham. This? 

First Clo. E’en that. 

Ham. Let me see. Alas, poor Yorick! —I knew him, Horatio. 

In support of my account of the manner in which Shakespeare 
chose the name I should point out that ‘‘alas, poor —”’ is a cliché 
of the playwright’s idiom; the sort of phrase that might occur to 
him immediately under such circumstances. Bartlett lists fifteen 
instances in which the words occur in apostrophes without proper 
names; three, in addition to the two cited, in which a name is used. 
I am not ready to say why Shakespeare bethought him of ‘“‘ Alas, 
poor York!’’ rather than of ‘‘ Alas, poor Romeo!’’ But it is worth 
noting that after he had hit upon ‘‘ Alas, poor York!’’ many pas- 
sages from the Henry VI trilogy, in which the names York and 
Warwick were associated, must have conspired to recall the crucial 
‘*York or Warwick !’”* 


University of Iowa Seymour M. PITCHER 


FIENDS AS ‘‘SERVANT UNTO MAN’’ IN THE FRIAR’S TALE 


In his comment on the lines from the Friar’s Tale in which the 
devil, speaking of himself and the other fiends says, 


‘And somtyme be we servant unto man, 1501 
As to the erchebisshop Seint Dunstan, 
And to the apostles servant eek was I,’ 


1C. of E., III, 2, 21; Two Gentlemen, IV, 4, 179; Much Ado, II, 1, 209; T. 
Andron., It, 1, 251; ibid., ILL, 2, 79; All’s Well, III, 5, 66; Henry VIII, Il, 
3, 16; ibid., IIL, 1, 148; ibid., IV, 2, 16; Winter’s T., IV, 3, 62; ibid., IV, 3, 
75; Othello, IV, 1, 112; A. Y. L. I., Ul, 4, 44; ibid., IV, 3, 65; T. and C., IV, 
2, 32. 

’ '2R. and J., Il, 4, 13; T. and C., I, 2, 77; Tempest, I, 2, 115. 

31 Hen. VI, Ul, 4, 119; 2 Hen. VI, Il, 2, 79; 3 Hen. VI, I, 1, 100; ibid., I, 

2, 69; ibid., IV, 4, 11. 
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Professor Robinson, finding inadequate Skeat’s reference to the 
legend of the fire-tongs, says that the allusion to Saint Dunstan has 
not been explained. Both he and Skeat, it appears, accept the 
word ‘‘servant’’ in the broad meaning of one subject to the will of 
another (NED, 2, a), rather than in the restricted sense of a personal 
attendant. One infers this from the fact that Robinson does not 
object to Skeat ’s explanation for ‘‘servant’’ in the allusion to the 
apostles,” where in neither of the analogues cited does any basis for 
the limited interpretation occur. In one, a fiend says of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, ‘‘He mai do with us al that he wole, for bi-neothe him 
we beoth.’’® In the other, where the reference is to the legend of 
Saint James, the nearest approach to personal servitude is found in 
the passage in which James commands the devils to bring Hermo- 
genes to him, bound, and they, constrained by the power of prayer, 
are forced to obey.* 

This interpretation on which my suggestion also depends, seems 
reasonable not only because of Chaucer’s wide variety of usage,° 
but because of the special requirements of the context. Previous to 
the lines in question, the fiend has been explaining to the Summoner 
the exercise of power permitted by God to devils. ‘‘What maketh 
yow to han al this labour?’’ the Summoner has asked (1473). Some- 
times among creatures, the devil replies, they 


. . . been Goddes instrumentz 1483 
And meenes to doon his comandementz, 


in whatsoever way He desires. For this power they are solely de- 
pendent on God (1487). Then comes an explanation of the diverse 
ways in which this power is exercised: sometimes they have power 


1Chaucer’s Complete Works, 1933, p. 810. 
2Skeat, W., Chaucer’s Complete Works, London, 1894, v, 327. 
3Early South-English Legendary, ed. C. Horstmann, EETS, 1887, p. 368, 1. 50. 
4Ibid., pp. 35-37. 
5In PhysT, 270, ‘‘servant’’ has its second meaning of one under obligation 
to obey another (NED, 2, a), for Claudius ‘‘that servant was unto this Apius,’’ 
is not even of his household, but has been hired to perpetrate a crime. The 
word is used in the courtly sense of a professed lover (NED, 4, b), in FrankiT, 
792-794: 
Thus hath she take hir servant and hir lord, 
Servant in love and lord in mariage. - 
Thanne was he bothe in lordshipe and servage. 
It has figurative foree (NED, 2, b), in the gloss to Boece 3, prose 8, 24-25, 
‘‘That is to seyn servaunt to the body’’; and religious signification (NED, 
4, ¢), in ParsT, 151, ‘‘servauntz and thralles to synne.’’ It has the feudal 
meaning of bondage (NED, 4, a), ParsT, 960, ‘‘gentil or thral, free or ser- 
vant,’’ and also in MerchT, where Damian, although a ‘‘gentil squier,’’ 
(1907) is also a ‘‘servant traytour’’ (1785). 
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over the body only, and not the soul (1489). Of this kind of gyb. 
jection, Job would be an example (1491). Sometimes they haye 
power over both soul and body (1492-1493) ; and sometimes over 
the soul only (1494-1496). Then it is made clear why this grant of 
power is compatible with their function as instruments of God 
fulfilling ‘‘his comandementz’’: if a man resists these temptations 
he saves his soul, ‘‘Al be it that was nat oure entente,’’ (1499), 
Thus far the fiend’s exposition has concerned the labors of devils in 
exercising their power over men. But they are not always occupied 
thus, for often the situation is reversed, ‘‘And somtyme be we ger. 
vant unto man.”’ 


Unless ‘‘servant’’ be interpreted here as signifying subjection to 
the will of another, the passage loses its essential unity, for the devil 
is not describing a heterogeneous assortment of functions, but the 
various aspects of one only: that of laboring as instruments of God 
in what Saint Thomas has called ‘‘service in the natural order.’ 


So much for the meaning. Before undertaking a consideration of 
the subjection of fiends to Saint Dunstan, a word on, the syntax 
might be added. In the clause, ‘‘And somtyme be we servant 
unto man,’’ the plural pronoun ‘‘we’’ would lead one to expect a 
plural antecedent. The fact that the singular is used suggests the 
possibility that ‘‘servant’’ was not the antecedent, and hence not a 
noun but an adjective. The NED (servant, a, 1), gives, ‘‘They... 
have... promysed . . . to waxe euer lower and lower, and euery daye 
more seruant then another,’’ (1531), and Chaucer also has the con- 
struction, ‘‘Thou shalt considere what thow art that doost synne, 
wheither thou be male or female, yong or oold, gentil or thral, free 
or servant, hool or syk,’’ ParsT’, 960), as well as several analogous 
usages of the words ‘‘subject’’ and ‘‘thrall.’’? But whether or not 
one accepts the substantive or adjectival construction, the meaning 
as interpreted by Skeat remains unchanged, and, understood in this 
sense, ample justification for Chaucer’s allusion can be found in 


6Bonum autem hominis dupliciter per divinam providentiam. Uno modo 
directe dum scilicet aliquis inducitur ad bonum, et retrahitur a malo; et hoe 
decenter fit per Angelos bonos; alio modo indirecte, dum scilicet aliquis 
exercetur impugnationem contrarii, et hane procurationem boni humani con- 
veniens fuit per malos angelos fieri, ne totaliter post peccatum ab utilitate 
naturalis ordinis exciderent. Q. 64, art. 4. 

7‘*Wax sodeynly moost subgit unto love,’’ (TC. I, 231); ‘‘ But subgit be to 
alle poesye!’’ (TC. V, 1790); ‘‘Foreyne and subgit thynges,’’ (Bo. II, p. 
5, 141); ‘‘But unto love I was so thrall, (RR. 5142); ‘‘Now am I so ecaytif 
and so thral,’’ (KnT. I, 1552). 
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the extant Vitae Dunstani written by one of the Saint’s contem- 
poraries and subsequent medieval biographers.*® 

The first Vita, by Dunstan’s anonymous acquaintance, ‘‘B’’, was 
completed around the year 1000, about twelve years after the death 
of the Saint in 988.° Among other tales,’° ‘‘B’’ relates how the 
devil warned Dunstan of King Edmund’s death by three separate 
visitations. In the first of these, Dunstan saw the devil as a horrible 
monster at play among the King’s musicians; in the second, the 
devil appeared among the servants at the King’s banquet; in the 
third, he came as a messenger carrying a scroll. When Dunstan 
questioned him concerning his errand, he replied in the Saxon 
tongue that he had a secret message for the King, but when he was 
announced to convey it, he did not appear. That day, ‘‘B’’ tells us, 
the King was killed.** 

The third and by far the most popular and imaginative Vita was 
written by Osbern, the precenter of Canterbury, sometime between 
the years 1071 and 1089.** Besides adding many legends concerning 
Dunstan’s power over fiends,’* and dwelling upon them with ob- 
vious satisfaction,’* Osbern gives one striking example of the 
demons’ enforced servitude. This oceurs in his account of a vision 
in which the Saint sees a whole cohort of devils exulting. When 
Dunstan asks the cause. of their joy, they tell him that King Edwy 
has died and that his soul is to be carried at once to hell, but they 
must make this known first to Dunstan. The Saint is so grieved at 
this knowledge, that he obtains, by God’s mercy, Edwy’s release. 
The devils, infuriated at Dunstan’s ingratitude for the favor they 
have shown him, ery out that they had come from hell for the ex- 
press purpose of avenging the wrongs he had suffered at the hands 


8Memorials of Saint Dunstan, Rolls Series, 1874. 

p. xviii. 

10°*B’? also gives less unusual accounts of how Dunstan overcame the fiend 
in the disguise of a bear, a dog, and a fox, and how he even evaded a stone 
which the demon hurled at him, and afterward had it preserved in memory of 
the event. See pp. 26-28. 

11Pp, 45-46. 

12Pp, xxxiff. 

13These include the famous tale in which the Saint seized the devil with the 
tongs. See also pp. 84-85, 93, 101. 

14For example, after he has told how Dunstan, as a child, tried to drive 
away the devil’s dogs with a stick and finally conquered them by the name of 
Christ, he says, ‘‘ Ecce draco quem initium figmenti sui finxit Deus ad illudendum 
1 non solum ab angelis Deis illuditur, verum etiam a puero superatur.’’ 

p. 76. 
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of the King, and that now, deprived of their prey, they must return, 
confused by his curses.'* 

The fourth Vita by Eadmer, (c. 1120), gives an interesting ap. 
count of Dunstan’s immunity from the power of the fiend because of 
his venerating a tooth of Saint Andrew,’® but adds little more which 
is relevant to our purpose. The sixth biography by Capgrave, writ. 
ten sometime before his death in 1464, is significant in that it proves 
these accounts to have been perpetuated more than fifty years after 
Chaucer’s death. 

To this biographical and legendary matter might be added a few 
of the allusions to Dunstan from the medieval ritual of his feast 
day. In the Mass of Saint Dunstan, he is invoked as one who ‘‘Virga 
daemonum effugat catervas.’’'’ In the Hours of Saint Dunstan, 
according to the use of Salisbury, Lectio IV reads: 

Hune quodam nocte in ursi effigiem diabolus aggreditur. Cui vir Dei inper. 
territus resistens, horrendum monstrum vi ecaedendo insequitur. Et dum 
psallebat, ‘Exsurgat Deus et dissipentur inimici Ejus,’ et formae fantasma 
evanuit.18 

Finally, in a sermon on the Saint, he is called ‘‘tortor daemonum.’”* 
It seems, therefore, that so far as the belief of Chaucer’s contem- 
poraries was concerned, Dunstan might well be considered a sue- 


cessor of those ‘‘other seventy-two,’’ who rejoiced saying, ‘‘ Domine, 
etiam daemonia subiiciuntur nobis in nomine tuo.’”*° 


Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Sister Mary IMMACULATE, C. S. C. 


SOPHOCLEAN IRONY IN OEDIPUS TYRANNUS 219-221 


‘ ~ , 2 ~ 
Ay@ Eévocs wév tod Adyou totd’ &Ecod, 
~ , > a 
Egvoc tot ngaxdévtos: yao &v waxedv 
igvevov avtdc,! wh tt ovpPodAov. 


These lines lose much in the usual misinterpretation and mis- 
translation of them. It is strange that two such giants in the world 
of scholarship as Goodwin and Jebb should have gone so utterly 
astray in dealing with the sense and syntax of this passage. So far 
as I am aware only three scholars have interpreted the grammar of 


15Pp, 104-105, 

16Eadmer says that Dunstan broke his stick over the devil’s back when the 
enemy appeared to him as a bear. Afterward, he made a new stick ornamented 
at the top with a spherical concave in the midst of which was a tooth of Saint 
Andrew. This made Dunstan immune from the devil’s power. Cf. p. 190. 

17‘ Fragmenta Ritualia de Dunstano,’’? Memorials, p. 443. 

18Tbid., p. 450. 

19] bid., p. 455. 

20Lue. x, 17. 

1Varia lectio ait6, which Earle introduced into his text. 
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the lines correctly and have seen the true meaning of waxgdv in vs. 
990. Jebb’s translation is the one most frequently followed in Eng- 
land and America and his erroneous idea of this passage appears 
in the Loeb Library translation (1912), although Bruhn in his 
editions of the play (1897 and 1910) and Earle in his edition (1901) 
had already translated it correctly. Also Gilbert Murray in his 
poetic translation (1912) shows both the grammar and the sense. He 


translates, 
Thereof I come to speak, a stranger still 
To all this tale, a stranger to the deed: 
Else, save that I were clueless, little need 
Had I to east my net? so wide and far. 

The three lines in Greek are filled with terrible dramatic irony. 
Each word is pregnant with poignant twofold meaning, which had 
its effect on those who sat in the Greek theater.* This has been ob- 
scured for modern readers by mistranslation and the full value of it 
has not, I think, been expressed even in the correct renderings. I 
therefore give an interpretation which I believe throws light on the 
ironie implications of the passage. 

The following is a close translation of vss. 216-221. 

“You pray — but for that prayer, if you will hear and accept 
my words and obey the god, you may get help and release from ill. 
For my part, I will speak out, though a stranger to what is now told, 
a stranger to what was then done — otherwise I should not be (as I 
am) on a far scent, without a token; but as the case stands, having 
become a citizen after the murder, I make proclamation to all you 
who are Cadmeans.”’ 

Oedipus believes all that he states about himself, but it is all 
untrue. He is no stranger, but native-born son of the king of 
Thebes; he knows the facts about the king’s death well and later 
(vss. 800-813) tells them. He is not ‘‘on a far scent,’’ but is him- 
self the victim ; and he bears on. his own ankles that token of recog- 
nition, which he says he lacks, which later reveals who he is. Cf. vs. 
1032, ‘‘Thy ankle-joints could be thy witnesses.’’ These lines 219- 
221 form a prelude to the curse which he pronounces on the mur- 
derer of Laius, the most tremendous example of Sophoclean irony. 

Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, §§ 511 and 818) mistakes the mean- 
ing of waxodv and translates, ‘‘for I should not have traced it far, 

2Professor Murray probably has &gxvc, ‘‘the hunting-net,’’ in mind. 

3Cf. scholiast on O. T. 141. xai todto xiwytixdv tod dedteov. ta yao évavtia 


xoopjoeta, ‘‘This too would move the audience, for the opposite will prove 
true.’?” 
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if I had attempted it by myself without any clue.’’ He states that 
Oedipus has no ‘‘clue,’’ and regards avtdc, ‘‘self,’’ as the real 
protasis and ju) ovx éywv as part of the unreal supposition, ‘‘if | 
were alone,’’ but not itself unreal. But the word woxedv means 
‘‘remote,’’ ‘‘far off,’’ not ‘‘far on the track’’ as Jebb, following 
Goodwin, takes it. The implication ‘‘otherwise,’’ which is constant 
with ov yao ay, is neglected by both Goodwin and Jebb, which makes 
their translation of the parenthetical statement a non sequitur. 
Bruhn, so far as I know, was the first scholar to understand the 
passage. He says, 

Der Gedankengang is wohl folgender. Ich werde diese Worte an euch richten, 
weil ich der Sache véllig fremd gegeniiberstehe; denn ich wiirde nicht weit- 
laiifig darnach suchen (wie ich es jetzt tue), wenn ich nicht (py) eines In- 
diziums entbehrte = entbehren.) Nun aber (entbehre ich eines 


solchen), denn ich bin erst nach der That in diese Gemeinde eingetreten, (also) 
verkiindige ich euch folgendes. 


Following him, M. L. Earle (1901) interprets waxodv tyvevov aité 
‘the tracking it xgaydév) by a roundabout way,”’ 
(roundabout = Bruhn’s ‘‘weitlaiifig’’ and Murray’s ‘‘wide and 
far’’). Earle agrees also with Bruhn in seeing that in the phrase 
un ovx €ywv each negative has its proper force, a fact that is not 
perceived by Goodwin and Jebb. 

The self-sufficiency of Oedipus‘ is seen in his frequent repetition 
of éy® and avtds in this early part of the play. Cf. vss. 132-145; 
éy® (132), avtés, (138), éuot Soaoovtos (145). He feels 
that he is acting alone. Later the chorus sings (vss. 474-482) of the 
hunted quarry —- ‘‘In the wild wood, among caves and rocks, he goes 
to and fro, like a bull of the forest, with desolate foot-fall, desolate 
and alone, shunning the oracle of Mid-Earth, the oracle that lives 
and haunts him.”’ 

Oedipus, not knowing it, is the quarry, hunted by the Oracle, 
and in this passage which I have been interpreting he declares that 
he is far from the hunted victim and is but starting on his track. 
He says that if on his arrival in Thebes he had been informed of 
the murder of Laius, he would have tracked down, the murderer 
while the scent was fresh and clear (ef. Xen., Cyn. v, 1-7 for tyvos 
in this sense). 

I think that all translators and commentators have gone wrong 


4Cf. T. B. L. Webster, An Introduction to Sophocles (Oxford, 1936), p. 158: 


‘Oedipus’ first speech to the chorus is divided by key words, ‘I proclaim... 
I forbid... I curse... I add the prayer... I command... I pray’.’’ 
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in taking ovwPohov to mean merely ‘‘clue.’’ Its proper meaning is, 
in the words of Liddell and Scott (new 9th ed.) ‘‘any token serving 
as proof of identity.’’ It is frequent in this sense in tragedy and 
the Orators, being equivalent to the word onyeiov ‘‘sign,’’ which 
Aristotle uses in his discussion of Recognitions (Poctics 14546 21; 
1455a 20). 

The pierced ankles of Oedipus are only a part of the proof that 
he is the son of Laius and Jocasta, but this ‘‘token’’ reveals the 
truth in that most agonizing scene in, which the tortured Jocasta 
appears for the last time. The translation of ovyfokov by ‘‘clue’’ 
weakens the words of Oedipus and deprives them of tragic meaning. 
The pierced ankles are truly ta pyteds ovpBola (Eur., Zon 1386). 
The scholiast adds to ovuBodov the words tijs yvm@oews, i.e. ‘‘a sign 
for knowing.”’ 

J. A. K. Thomson contrasts the method of Aeschylus in the 
Agamemnon with that of Sophocles in the Oedipus Rex. He says,* 
“Aeschylus hangs a sword by a hair; when it falls it destroys at 
a stroke. Sophocles keeps smiting, blow upon blow. But the sword 
is the same for both. It is the sword of Irony.’’ I add that in the 
Oedipus the Sophoclean sword of irony is sharpened by the subtle 
and sure employment of the words of twofold and sinister signi- 
ficance, spoken in unconsciousness, which filled the Greek audience 
with the ‘‘tragic pleasure of pity and fear.’’® 

On, the terrible and unconscious ambiguity of yuvi 5é wyrtye re- 
ferring to Jocasta in the information given by the Chorus to the 
Messenger (O. 7’. 928) the scholiast remarks ‘‘ Here too he employs 
double meaning, which gives pleasure to the hearer.’’ As he has 
said on an earlier ‘‘ironic’’ line (141), ‘‘this also moves the au- 
dience.’’ And in this means of evoking the emotion of terror 
Sophocles has no equal. 


Vassar College Grace H. Macurpy 


A NOTE ON JOSEPH BREINTNALL, FRANKLIN’S COLLABORATOR 


Joseph Breintnall is remembered as one of the charter members 
of Franklin’s Junto and as co-author of the Busy-Body papers.* 


5Irony (London, 1926), p. 69. 

6Aristotle, Poetics 1453b. 

1Albert H. Smyth, ed., The Writings of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 
1907), 1, 299. Franklin wrote the first five and the eighth numbers of the Busy- 
Body; Breintnall wrote the remaining twenty-six numbers (ibid., 11, 100n). 
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Franklin characterized him in his Autobiography as ‘‘a good. 
natur’d, friendly, middle-ag’d man, a great lover of poetry, reading 
all he could meet with, and writing some that was tolerable; very 
ingenious in many little Nicknackeries, and of sensible conversa. 
tion.’ He acted as the first secretary of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, and, as befitted a friend of Franklin, dabbled in 
science and corresponded with the Royal Society. Beyond these 
salient facts, which establish his importance as a contributor to the 
intellectual life of colonial Philadelphia, comparatively little js 
known about Breintnall’s career.* 

The contemporary diary of John Smith, a prominent Philadelphia 
Quaker, casts some light on two problems relating to Joseph Breint- 
nall : his religion, and the date and manner of his death. Breintnall’s 
name appears several times in the records of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting of Friends: in 1723 he was married according to Quaker 
usage.* In 1728 he induced the Meeting to turn over to his friend 
Franklin part of the printing of Willem Sewel’s History of the 
Rise, Increase, and Progress of the Society of Friends.’ From these 
facts it has been inferred that he was a Quaker.® The evidence 
presented below, however, indicates that in later life he became a 
freethinker, possibly in consequence of his scientific pursuits and 
his association with Franklin. As to the date of Breintnall’s death, 
the evidence has hitherto been somewhat indefinite. A letter from 
John, Bartram to Peter Collinson, dated April 12, 1746, vouchsafes 
the information that Breintnall died about the middle of the pre- 
vious month.” The subjoined excerpts provide a closer approxima- 
tion to the date of his death and some account of the circumstances 
thereof, together with a pious Quaker’s reflections on the occasion. 
(The extracts are from the manuscript Diary of John Smith at the 
Ridgway Library, Philadelphia, and are quoted by permission of 
the Library Company of Philadelphia.) 


2Tbid., 1, 299. 

3The known facts have been gathered together by Stephen Bloore in ‘‘ Joseph 
Breintnall, First Secretary of the Library Company,’’ Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, L1x, 42-56 (January, 1935). 

4‘¢ Early Minutes of the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting,’’ Publications of the 
Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, vu, 260. 

5Smyth, ed., The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, 1, 300. 

6Bloore, op. cit., p. 45. Joshua Francis Fisher referred to Breintnall as ‘‘a 
respectable member of the society of Friends’’ (‘‘Some Account of the Early 
Poets and Poetry of Pennsylvania,’’ Memoirs of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Vol. II, Part II [1830], p. 67). 

7William Darlington, Memorials of John Bartram and Humphry Marshall 
(Philadelphia, 1849), p. 175. 
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[1st month 17, 1746 (March 17, 1746) ] 

This Morning or yesterday The Clothes of Joseph Brientnall was found by 
the River side near Master’s Mill from whence ’tis Conjectured that he is 
drown ’d, many suppose Voluntarily, & some reckon he might have gone in with 
only a view to Bath, & so Got drown’d by Accident. I rather Incline to the 
former thought as he was Remarkable for Deistical principles, & much distrest 
in his Circumstances. When once Religion is banished the mind, I know not 
what Can Relieve A Man in deep distress, but death, & the mean, Low hope of 


Annihilation therein. 


[1st month 18, 1746 (March 18, 1746) } 
Joseph Brientnall’s body was found to day on the Jersey shore, & several 
of his friends went over to bury him. 


The Friends Historical Library Freperick B. ToLLEs 
of Swarthmore College 


CORRECTION: THE MIRACLE PLAY: NOTES AND QUERIES 1 


This note is to correct my misinterpretation of a word in a pas- 
sage quoted in my study, A New Theory of the Origin of the Miracle 
Play (1913), and to make the required clarification in my article, 
“The Miracle Play: Notes and Queries,’’ which appeared in, Studies 
in Honor of Hardin Craig, Philological Quarterly, xx (1941), 205- 
212. A legend of St. Nicholas which I printed in A New Theory 
(pp. 51-54) tells the story of some Cluniac monks who requested 
their prior to permit them to present for the musical offices of St. 
Nicholas’ day a historia honoring him. After he had reminded them 
that they were Cluniac monks, who did not include such a service 
in their offices, he closed the conference thus: Quod in vestra ecclesia 
cantatur cantate, et nil amplius: i.e., Sing that which is sung in 
your monastic order, and nothing more. In A New Theory (fn. 51, 
p. 52) I refer for the meaning of cantate here to Du Cange, Glos- 
sarium (1883), 1, 103, cantata, i.e., ecclesiastical chant. This is 
obviously an incorrect reference. Cantate is a verb, second person 
plural, present imperative, and not a noun. Since my immediate 
purpose is to clarify an interpretation in my article in Philological 
Quarterly, I refer the interested reader to p. 209 (ll. 7-13). The 
present reading is, 

The prior, evidently a conservative, disturbed by the new wine in his old bottles, 
objected to a historia that was not set to liturgical music of his time (in vestra 
ecclesia cantatur, et nil amplius), that was composed by secular clerics and that 


was, indeed, characterized by what appealed to him as a spirit of irreverence 
(nova saecularium cantica clericorum, immo jocularia quaedam). 


To make sense of the first Latin passage here and to complete the 


1I am indebted to Professor E. K. Rand for a query which led me to examine 
again the whole passage in question. 
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context add the pronoun Quod (See above for translation of the 
sentence): Quod in vestra ecclesia cantatur, et nil amplius. Spe- 
cifically, the prior objected to the historia of St. Nicholas because he 
disapproved of any addition to the monastic offices, or any innova. 
tion in them. His interpretation of the difference in character of 
this new composition from that in the regular services to which he 
had been accustomed is indicated in another version of this legend, 
which I print on p. 54 of A New Theory. I quote from that version 
his response to the request of the monks, with the introductory ex. 
planation of the narrator: 


Cum his et similibus valde commotus prior, in tali fertur erupisse blasphemia: 
Recedite, fratres: numquam enim vobis licentia a me concedetur ut relicto 
pristino usu nova saeculariwm cantica clericorum, immo jocularia quaedam, in 
ecclesia cui jubente Deo deservio ullatenus admittantur. 


For immediate purposes the important word in the passage just 
quoted is the noun cantica. Exposition of it with the necessary 
interpretation as to form and content is to be found in Pierre 
Wagner’s Origine et Développement du Chant Liturgique jusqu’d 
la Fin du Moyen Age (1904), XV, ‘‘Les Offices rimes,’’ pp. 294- 
312. See for the essence of the idea as applied to the above passage 
p. 295: 


Les chants des Nocturnes et des Heures ne conservent que dans les premiers 
temps la tendence caractéristique des chants de la Messe au moyen Age, a, 
savoir la conservation intacte du fonds mélodique de l’organisation primitive. 
A partir du 10e siécle se fait remarquer une nouvelle orientation d’un caractére 
hostile 4 la premiére; elle ne tendait pas 4 éliminer les anciens chants de 
1’Office et 4 les remplacer par des nouveaux ou seulement 4 les transformer: 
cette maniére d’agir était inconnue de tout le moyen Age. Mais pour les 
Offices locaux de plus en plus nombreux, on trouva bon de négliger, d’aban- 
donner méme la régle en vigueur depuis organisation du chant liturgique, et de 
pouvoir les textes nouveaux de mélodies également nouvelles. Chaque église 
désirait naturellement pour ses Saints et ses Patrons particuliers un Office © 
spécial et beau; on ne serait pas contenté de la simplicité qu’avait cette méme 
féte dans les autres églises. De la vient le grand nombre d’Offices composés 
depuis le 10¢ siécle et mis en musique. Leurs particularités permettent de faire 
dater de ce temps une nouvelle période de composition médiévale de 1’Office. 


University of North Carolina GEORGE R. CorrMaN 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, edited by F. W. Bateson. 
4 vols. 912, 1003, 1098, 287 pp. New York: The MacMillan Company, 1941. 


The publication of the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature is one 
of the most important events in the recent history of English scholarship. 
Here, for the first time, English scholars are provided with an extensive bib- 
liographical survey of their field. German literature has had its ‘‘Goedeke’’ 
for many years, but the new CBEL far surpasses its German analogue in lucity 
of arrangement, nicety of proportion, typographical beauty and clarity, though 
the CBEL was planned on a smaller scale and is more selective. It is scarcely 
possible to overrate the organizational achievement of the editor, Mr. F. W. 
Bateson, who is known also as the author of a little volume on eighteenth- 
century comedy and an even better and bolder sketch of the history of English 
poetry approached through a study of poetic diction (English Poetry and the 
English Language, Oxford, 1934). Mr. Bateson has succeeded in marshalling 
238 collaborators and they have compiled 3388 pages which must contain about 
120,000 entries. Though ostensibly the book is based on the bibliographies in 
the back of the old Cambridge History of English Literature, little has actually 
remained either of the original scheme or of the detail, with some exceptions 
when bibliographies of the CHEL were revised and brought up to date. Wisely 
the scope of what is meant by literature has been defined very widely as 
obviously it would have been impossible to devise aesthetic criteria to separate 
literary works in a more narrow sense from mere books. The CBEL thus lists 
all printed matter from children’s books, literature of sports and science to 
Shakespeare and Milton, and takes all English literature from about 600 A.D. 
to 1900 for its province. Besides, there are chapters which list work on the 
political and social background of literature. The very full chapters on book 
production and distribution, on journalism (news sheets and news books, 
periodicals), all compiled by H. G. Pollard, the chapters on education by J. W. 
Adamson, or the list of poetical miscellanies between 1600 and 1800 by Norman 
Ault are complete detailed monographs which far surpass anything existing in 
these fields before. Also the chapters on English literary scholarship (up to 
1800 by J. M. Osborn, from 1800 to 1900 by H. B. Grimsditch) give a first 
full list of a field which has never been surveyed before and the chapters on 
English historians and biographers and those on books of travel are full of 
information never before available in such compact form. The limits of English 
literature are defined widely: American literature is excluded, but Seotch 
literature, the Anglo-Irish, Anglo-Indian and the Dominion literatures are rep- 
resented, and some attention is also devoted to Latin literature written 
by Englishmen. The flood of books in English has been mapped out very well 
and not only scholars in the field of English literature, but historians, librarians, 
educationalists will discover how much can be learned from this survey. The 
CBEL reminds us also how large and significant the share of American scholar- 
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ship has become, especially during the last fifty years, a fact demonstrateg 
also by the number of American contributors to this magnificent collective 
enterprise. The editor can say justly that the CBEL gives us ‘‘blueprints fo 
future research,’’ that its scheme and arrangement is in itself an outline his. 
tory of English literature, and that these four volumes are not merely g 
codification of the past but a challenge to the future. 

Mr. Bateson is the first to admit that ‘‘in a work of this kind the margin 
of error is exceptionally wide’’ (p. ix). It is thus in no spirit of cavil that | 
shall make some criticisms and list some errors, especially as Mr. Bateson 
promises supplements in the Annual Bibliography of English Literature and 
corrections in future reprints. A supplement would be especially necessary as 
the individual volumes differ as to the period to which they include listing of 
recent scholarship. Volume I (from 600 — 1660) rarely goes beyond 1935, 
Vol. II beyond 1937 and Vol. III beyond 1938. Even these final dates (which 
in some cases necessitate supplementing from other sources for a period of 
five or six years) are not always the actual dates to which the bibliographies 
are brought down by some contributors. Thus the bibliography of the Oxford 
movement (111, 854) stops with 1930 and does not list the large literature called 
forth by the centenary in 1934, and the article on Drayton (1, 423-5) contains 
no entry later than 1931. 

But some more fundamental criticisms should be made on questions of dis- 
tribution of emphasis and space allotted. The stress on belles lettres in a bib- 
liography of English literature is certainly justified: ‘‘applied’’ literature had 
to recede into the background compared with poetry, the novel and the drama. 
But inside the non-literary fields the emphasis is frequently distributed 
wrongly. In Volume III we have, for instance, a section of almost twenty- 
two pages devoted to the literature of sport which lists such purely practical 
manuals as ‘‘Choke-bore Guns and How to Load for all Kinds of Game,’’ ‘‘A 
Handy Book of Fishery Management,’’ ‘‘A System of Figure-Skating,’’ while 
the section on philosophy, comprising only sixteen pages, seems utterly inade- 
quate. It does not even list the most important general books, such as J. H. 
Muirhead’s Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy or C. W. Cunning- 
ham’s Idealistic Argument in Recent British and American Philosophy; it 
leaves out half of the publications of even the most prominent philosophers, 
gives scarcely any literature on them (not even full-sized books) and must 
limit itself to a highly selective list of writers. The neglect of philosophy in the 
whole CBEL is, it seems to me, a major disappointment, especially as outside 
of Ueberweg and the bibliographies of T. E. Jessop there is scarcely anything 
to which a reader can be referred. This neglect of philosophy may possibly 
be justified in case of the more technical treatises of the nineteenth century, 
but it affects also some of the great figures of English literature in the earlier 
sections. The chapters on Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume and so forth 

are all very slight, and minor figures have fared even worse. The third Earl 
of Shaftesbury, who had, after all, considerable literary importance and could 
be classed as an essayist, is scarcely represented at all. Even the full-sized 
German and Italian books are missing, and so is Benedetto Croce’s important 
paper on Shaftesbury in Italy. Assuming that the decision to allot more space 
to sport than to philosophy is final, one still may doubt the selection of 
philosophical items even within the small space allowed. For instance, under 
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Hume many trivial pamphlets are listed, while the fundamental paper by Nor- 
man Kemp Smith in Mind (1905) is missing. In a section of fourteen items on 
Hume’s quarrel with Rousseau no room is found for the articles by Pottle and 
Schinz. Under Berkeley not even the books by Rudolf Metz and A. Levi are 
given, and similar serious omissions and disproportions could be listed in al- 
most every section of the chapters on philosophy. I don’t understand why 
Crévecoeur, the author of the Letters from an American Farmer, a Frenchman 
and naturalized American, is listed among the English philosophers (11, 955). 
The sections on philosophy should be thoroughly overhauled and expanded, if 
necessary at the expense of sections listing books (like sporting manuals) far 
more removed from actual belles lettres. The same is true of the sections on 
theology and religion: the ten items given under John Wesley make a poor 
showing (11, 854), and under Keble, e. g., there is no trace of his Praelectiones 
Poeticae (1844), though the translation of 1912 is listed (1, 858). 

Inside of literature proper some serious disproportions might also be recti- 
fied. Some major authors receive, for no obvious reasons, only very perfunctory 
treatment. There is, e. g., only a little more than a page of ‘‘biography and 
criticism’? in the section on Spenser, while the corresponding section on 
Chaucer covers thirty-eight pages. The possible argument that there is Car- 
penter’s Reference Guide to Spenser is not valid as we have Miss Hammond 
and others on Chaucer. Besides, it seems a wrong principle to cut down 
sections for which detailed bibliographies exist as the CBEL does not profess 
to be a bibliography of bibliographies such as Northup’s book. The editor 
should take account of the fact that the CBEL will be used by people in small 
colleges, on the continent of Europe and elsewhere, who have no access to the 
many expensive and rare bibliographical publications and should be provided 
with an outline by the CBFEL. There are other disproportionately short lists; 
e. g., the sections on the Ballad, on Sidney, Chesterfield, Fielding and Sterne, 


_ on Shelley, on Morris and Pater are very meagre, while Defoe and Goldsmith, 


Coleridge and Carlyle are very well represented. It would be impossible to list 
the many omissions in these sections, but to illustrate this point, I may mention 
that in the section on Shelley Swinburne’s article in Essays and Studies 
(1875), the essays of Paul Elmer More and Santayana or Mr. Grabo’s book on 
Prometheus Unbound (1935) cannot be found. 

The chapters on ‘‘Literary Relations with the Continent,’’ by G. Water- 
house are, on the whole, extremely meritorious, but treat individual figures 
very unevenly; e. g., there is only one item indicating Leibniz’s effects in 
England (1, 53); under Ariosto no mention is made of William Huggins’s 
translation (11, 66), and John Bowle’s important edition of Don Quixote is not 
listed (11, 69). Gundolf’s Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist, the best book 
on Shakespeare in Germany, is missing from Mr. Waterhouse’s list (11, 72), 
though it can be found elsewhere (1, 604). In the nineteenth-century sections 
the lists of books under Hegel and Kant are very slight; e. g., Sibree’s trans- 
lation of Hegel’s Philosophy of Iistory (1857) is missing and there is no 
mention of T. H. Green under Kant or F. H. Bradley under Hegel. Under 
Friedrich Schlegel there is no trace of Lockhart’s translation of the Lectures 
(111, 34) or under Schopenhauer of Ernest Belford Bax, his most devoted Eng- 
lish disciple. The Russian section is extremely poor: e. g., Matthew Arnold’s 
review of Anna Karenina is missing, and under Turgenev neither Moore nor 
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Bennett nor Galsworthy are mentioned. The list of English translations into 
Slavic languages (111, 44-45) is so small and haphazard that it gives no indiea. 
tion of the contacts and the problems raised. In many scattered sections, there 
are also sometimes surprising individual omissions such as the large ang 
scholarly book by Wilhelm Dibelius on Dickens or the articles of E. N. g, 
Thompson and L. I. Bredvold on Joshua Reynolds. But to list further omis. 
sions on a considerable scale is obviously impossible as criteria of inclusion 
and exclusion had to be fixed. They vary with various authors of the CBEL, 
sometimes, I feel, far too widely. 

On the whole, the arrangement is very lucid and consistent: inside of the 
main periods there is a division according to genres and in every genre the 
main authors are listed in the chronological order of their birth, followed by 
the minor authors in the same order. Once this principle seems to lead to 
rather absurd consequences as in the section on the Jacobean and Caroline 
Dramatists, where out of the fourteen dramatists listed nine have highly con- 
jectural dates of their births which are used as the criteria of arrangement. 
Thomas Middleton is listed after Chapman as born in 1570(?), though the 
bibliography itself lists Mr. Mark Ececles’s paper (1, 613) which showed that 
Middleton was christened on April 18, 1580. On the other hand, in the section 
on eighteenth-century fiction the principal of chronological arrangement accord- 
ing to dates of birth is abandoned and a list of novels arranged according to 
their dates of publications is given. 

Sometimes space is wasted by needless duplications; e. g., the lists of plays 
(11, 96) are repeated on p. 393. There are two almost identical bibliographies 
of Joseph Ritson (11, 80 and 905-6) and the list of collections of Scottish poetry 
(1m, 163) duplicates a fuller list in the preceding volume (U1, 967-9). 

The question of comments on the items listed is also treated inconsistently. 
On the whole, the CBEL is strictly a bibliography, but in a number of in- 
stances individual editions are pointed out as ‘‘standard,’’ ‘‘indispensable,’’ 
‘*best,’’ as ‘‘one of the best edited books in the English language’’ (1, 834), 
or even as ‘‘making scrap paper of all previous editions’’ (11, 979). But no 
attempt is made to do this consistently or even frequently. There are also 
oceasional warnings against bad books and bad editions, again only in a hap- 
hazard fashion. It seems invidious to point out the edition of the Pepys- 
Evelyn correspondence as ‘‘unreliable’’ (11, 831) or to refer to an isolated 
unfavorable review (111, 33) or to ‘‘inaccuracies’’ (1, 513) when obviously 
thousands of other books and editions of possibly far inferior quality pass 
unchallenged. 

Sometimes, in the case of a few sections, these comments are expanded to 
few-line descriptions of contents and brief evaluations. This is the case with 
the pages on the ‘‘ Intellectual Background’’ (of the nineteenth century) by 
H. V. Routh (11, 46-70). There we are given an odd collection of wilfully 
selected books described in a very doubtful fashion. It is scarcely possible to 
give correct statements of philosophies in a few lines, but Mr. Routh’s deserip- 
tions of Kant (11, 46), Schopenhauer (111, 47), Nietzsche (11, 51, 64) are so 
misleading that it would be surely better to be without them. What is the 
point of saying that the Critique of Pure Reason teaches that ‘‘by the coopera- 
tion of the metaphysical and empirical faculties, the spirit can impose itself 
on experience (e. g. art),’’—a sentence which contains as many misstate- 
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ments as there are words in it? Why is it necessary to know that ‘‘much’’ of 
Marx’s Capital is ‘‘incomprehensible’’ to Mr. Routh, or that Berkeley’s ideal- 
ism ‘‘is a flash of intuition more than a reasoned system’’ (111, 65, 59). Under 
the heading ‘‘The Cult of the Renaissance’’ we get the oddest list (11, 53), 
which begins with Isaac D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature and includes 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. Other section headings inform us that ‘‘ spiritual 
enthusiasm, hope and moral endeavour’’ were ‘‘at their height,’’ from ¢. 1830- 
1845, while the period of ‘‘divided aims, disillusionment, controversy and 
social criticism’’ is ‘‘the nadir from 1850-1870.’’ Mr. Routh’s section con- 
tains also an unusual number of errors; e. g., the translation in Herder’s 
Volkslieder are not by J. Miiller (111, 52), but by Herder himself. Another 
section, also by H. V. Routh, ‘‘Surveys, Critical Studies and Anthologies,’’ 
contains similar comments and a strange array of books with isolated foreign 
items. Heine’s Zur Geschichte der neueren schonen Literatur in Deutschland is 
the only foreign item in a list of ‘‘Ideals and Poetic Theories of the Romantic 
School’’ (111, 157) and W. Jordan’s Epische Briefe figures together with a 
paper on Biirger as the two isolated foreign items in a small list of literature 
on ballads and epics. A book called Soziale Lyrik im [sic, recte in] England is 
under ‘‘Drawing-room Verse’’ (111, 159), though it deals with poetry on the 
labor question and not with vers de société. These two ill-organized and wilful 
sections should either be dropped or rewritten and the inapt comments 
eliminated. 

I have noticed a few errors in the dates of books given; e. g., Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s Defence of Good Women was first published in 1540 and not in 1545 
(1, 670). Andrew Boorde’s Introduction of Knowledge is dated in the preface 
1542, not 1548 (1, 777). Walter Whiter’s commentary on Shakespeare dates 
from 1793 and not 1798 as in 11, 20. John, not Thomas, Campbell’s Polite 
Correspondence was published in 1741 and not in 1735 (1, 894). Vol. III of 
Warton’s History of English Poctry was published only 1790 (and not in 1781 
as in 11, 899). Mickiewicz’s translation of Byron’s Giaour is given wrongly as 
Wrocklaw, 1839, instead of Wroclaw, 1829 (111, 193). Even this date was a ficti- 
tious imprint for Paris, 1834. Carpenter and Barnefield’s book on Shelley was 
published in 1925 (not 1929 as 111, 217). Seott’s articles on Chivalry and the 
Drama were in the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 1819 and 1818 respectively 
and not in 1814 (11, 372). John Owen was born in 1564, not 1560 (1, 328); 
Leonard Merrick died in 1939, not 1938 (11, 555). An edition of Sidney’s 
Defence of Poctry is listed under Thomas Warton, though Joseph was the 
editor (11, 899). John Bowle could not have been the editor of the 1736 edition 
of Skelton as suggested (1, 408) as he was then only eleven years old. The 
description of the modern editions of Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary (1, 770) is 
misleading. The Glasgow edition (1907-8) is not ‘‘complete,’’ but merely a 
reprint of the 1617 edition, and Charles Hughes’s Shakespeare’s Europe prints 
only parts of the fourth unpublished volume. The MS was until recently in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and has never been published in full. 

There is a large number of errors in German titles: e. g. zur mittelenglischen 
Gedichte (1, 269) should be zu . . Gedichten. Geistlichen und weltlichen Lyrik 
(ib.) should be geistliche und weltliche Lyrik. Die Biihnengastin (1, 505) 
should be apparently Biihnengeste. Die drey Brittischer Konigreiche (u, 142) 
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should be corrected to Brittischen. Eckermann’s Gesprache in den letzten 
Jahren seiner Lebens (111, 48) should have seines. Die Taucher should be der 
Taucher (m1, 50); Byron und die Kosmos should be der (111, 277). Westmang 
Monatshefte (11, 376) are apparently Westermanns, Scheerer (11, 466) should 
be Scherer, Maser Moser (11, 46), Wallstein Wollstein (1, 34), Wert Werk 
(11, 689) Zeydal Zeydel (m1, 35), U. B. Schlegel should be A. W. (u, 1839) ; 
deutsches Geistes is a misprint for deutschen (111, 657), ete. There is something 
wrong with calling Anglica an Unterschrift (111, 519), in speaking of a Wissen. 
schaftliche Beilage without telling us of what it is a supplement (11, 987), or 
with Bibliographie fiir englischen Studien (11, 623) which, besides its bad 
grammar, seems an error, as there is no question of a bibliography in the 
context. 

The Slavie languages fared even worse. I cannot attempt to correct the mis. 
takes in the occasional Czech, Polish and Russian names, but should like to 
point out that my native language cannot be called ‘‘Czechisch’’ (111, 45) in 
English. 


University of Iowa René WELLEK 
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